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TO THE RIGHT HONQURARLE. 
| Ast cals, Oe We eae 
| Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, | 


Baron Werbert of Cardiff, Lord Rofs, of Kendal, 
Par) oR itzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
“Shurland 5 Lord Prefident of bis ‘Majefty’s Mop 
Ftonourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Wilts, and of South-Wales, 


MY LORD, 


HIS Treatife, which is gtown up under 

your lordthip’s eye, and has ventured into 
the world by your order, ‘does now, by.a natural 
Kind of right, come to your lordfhip for that pro- 
tection, which you feveral years fince promifed it. 
It is not that I think any name, how. great. foever, 
fet at the beginning of a book, will be able. to cover 
the faults that are to be ‘found init. Things in 
Print muft ftand and fall by their own worth,. or.the 
Reader's fancy. But there being nothing more to 
be defired for truth, than.a fair unprejudiced hearing, 
nobody is more likely to procure me that, than your 
lordfhip, who are allowed to have got fo intimate . 
an acquaintance with her, in her smore retired.re- 
éciles. Your lordihip is. known..to:, have, fo. far 
| 2 advanced ©” 
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advanced your fpeculations in the moft abftrac&t and 
general knowledge of things, beyond the ordinary 
reach, or common methods, that your allowance and 
approbation of the defign of this treatife, will at 
Jeaft preferve it from being condemned without 
reading ; and will prevail to have thofe parts a little 
weighed, which might otherwife, perhaps, be 
thought to deferve no confideration, for being fome- 
what out of the common road. The imputation of 
novelty is a terrible charge amongft thofe who judge 
of men’s heads, as they do of their perukes, by the 
fafhion ; and can allow none to be right, but the 
réceived doctrines. T ruth fcarce ever yet carried it 
by “vote any where at its firft appearance: new 
opinions are always fufpected, and ufually oppofed, 
without any other reafon, but becaufe they are not 
already common. But truth, like gold, is not the 
lefs fo for being newly brought out of the mine. It 
is trial and examination mutt give it price, and not 
any antique fafhion: and though it be not yet cur- 
rent by the public ftamp ; yet it may, for all that, 
be as old as nature, and is certainly not the lefs 
Séenuine. Your lordfhip can give great and con- 
vincing inftances of this, whenever you pleafe to 
oblige ‘the public with fome of thofe large and com- 
rehenfive difcoveries you have made of truths hi- 
therto: unknown, ‘unlefs to fome few, from whom 
your lordfhip has been pleafed not wholly to con- 
ceal them. ‘This alone were'a fufficient reafon, were 
‘there no other, why I fhould dedicate this Effay to 
your Jordfhip; and its having fome little” cor- 
refpondence with fome parts of that nobler and vaft 
fyftem of the iciences your lordfhip has made fo 
new, exact, and inftructive a draught of, I think it 
glory enough, if your lordthip permit me to boaft, 
that here and there I have fallen into fome thoughts 
ccc | not 
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not wholly different from yours. If your lordthip 
think fit, that, by your encouragement, this fhould 
appear in the world, I hope it may be.a reafon, fome 
time or other, to lead your lordthip farther ; and 
you will allow me to fay, that you here give the 
world an earneft of fomething, that, if they can 
bear with this, will be truly worth their expe@ation. 
This, my lord, fhows what a prefent I here make 


- to your lordthip ; juft fuch as the poor man does to 


his rich and great neighbour, by whom the bafket 
of flowers or fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more plenty of his own growth, and in much 
gteater perfection. Worthlef§ things receive a va- 
lue, when they are’ made the offerings of refpedt, 
e{teem, and gratitude: thefe you have given me fo 
mighty and peculiar reafons to have, in the higheft 
degree, for your lordfhip, that if they can add a 
Price to what they go along with, proportionable 
to their own greatnefs, I can with confidence brag, 
I here make your lordfhip the richeft prefent you 
ever received. This I am fure, I am under the 
greateft obligations to feek all occafions to acknow- 
ledge a long train of favours I have received from 
your lordthip; favours, though great and impor- 
tant in themfelves, yet made much more fo by the 
forwardnefs, concern, and kindnefs, and~- other 
obliging circumftances, that never failed to accom - 
Pany them. To all this, you are pleafed to add . 
that which gives yet more weight and relith to all. 
the reft: you vouchfafe to continue me in fome-de- 
grees of your efteem, and allow me 2 place in your 
good thoughts ; I had almott faid friendthip. This, 
my lord, your words and aétions fo conftantly fhow 
on all occafions, even to others when I am abfent, 
that it is not vanity in me to mention what every 
body knows: but it would be want of. good man- 
A 3 : ACTS, 
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ners, not to acknowledge what fo many are wit- 
nefles of, and every day tell me, I am indebted to 
your lordfhip for. I with they, could as eafily affift 
‘my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
‘growing engagements It has to your lordfhip. ‘This 
T am fure, I thould write of the underftanding ~ 
without having any, if I were not extremely fenfible 
of them, and did not lay hold on this opportunity 

to teftify to the world, how much’ I am obliged to 
be, and how much Tam, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordphip’s : 
ae Moft humble, and g 
Moft obedient fervant, 


» HyhoOh Mays) 36896: 


JOHN LOCKE. 
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/ READER, | ts 
| HERE put into thy hands, what has beeh the di- 
verfion of fome of my idle and_heavy hours: if it 
has the good luck to prove fo of any of thine, and 
thou haft but half fo much pleafure in reading, as I 
) had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy money, 
. as I do my pains, ill beftowed. Miftake not this, for 
a commendation of my work; nor conclude, becaufe 
1 was pleafed with the doing of it, that. therefore I am 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
larks and f{parrow’s, has no lefs {port, though a much 
lefs confiderable quarry, than he that’flies at nobler 
game:.and he is little acquainted with the fubject of 
this treatife, the UNDERSTANDING, who docs not 
know, that as it is the moft elevated faculty of the foul, 
fo it is employed with a greater and more* conftant de- 
light than any of the other. Its fearches after truth, 
are a fort of. hawking. and hunting, wherein the very 
purfuit makes a great part of the pleafure. Every ftep. 
the mind takes in its progrefs towards knowledge, 
_. -Makes fome difcovery, which is not only new, but the 
| beft too, for the time at leatt. | 
; _ For the underftanding, like the eye, judging of ob- 
| jects only by its own fight, cannot but be pleafed with 
What it difcovers, having lefs regret for what has efcaped 
it, becaufe it is unknown. Thus he who has raifed 
; A 4 himfelf 
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himfelf above the alms-bafket, and not content to live 
lazily on fcraps of begged opinions, fets his own 
thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, will (what- 
ever he lights on) not mifs the hunter’s fatisfaction ; | 
every moment of his purfuit will reward his pains with | 
fome delight, and he will have reafon to think his time 
_ not ill-fpent, even when he cannot much boaft of any 
great acquifition. 
This, Reader, is the entertainment of thofe who let 
» Joofe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing ; 
which thou oughteft not to envy them, fince they afford 
thee an opportunity of the like diverfion, if thou wilt | 
make ufe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to | 
them, if they are thy own, that I refer myfelf: but if | 
they are taken upon truft from others, it is no great | 
matter what they are, they are not following truth, but 
fome meaner confideration: and it is not worth while 
to be concerned, what he fays or thinks, who fays or 
thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judg- 
eft for thyfelf, I Know thou wilt judge candidly; and | 
then I thall not be harmed or offended, whatever be-thy . 
cenfure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
4n this treatife, of the truth whereof I am not fully 
perfuaded ; yet I confider myfelf as liable to miftakes, 
3s I can think thee, and know that this book muft ftand 
‘or fall with thee, ‘not by any opinion I have of it, but 
thy own, If thou findeft little in it new or inftructive . 
to thee, thou'art not to blame me for it. It was not | 
meant for thofe that had already maftered this fubject, | 
and made a thorough acquaintance with their own un- 
derftandings ; but for my own information, and the 
fatisfaction of a féw friends, who ‘acknowledged them- 
felyes not to have fufficiently confidered it. Were it 
fit to trouble thee with the hiftory of this Effay, I | 
fhould tell thee, that five or fix friends meeting at. my | 
chamber, and difcourfing on a fubject very remote | 
from this; found themfelves quickly ata ftand, by the ~ 
‘difficulties that rofe on every fide. After we had a 
while puzzled ourfelves, without coming any nearer a 
~refolution of thofe doubts which perplexed us, it came 
‘3nto my thoughts, that we took a wrong courfe; and 
| ~ <4 that 
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that before we fet ourfelves upon inquiries of that na- 
ture, it was neceflary to examine our own abilities, and 
fee what objects our underftandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This I propofed to the company, 
who all readily affented ; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this fhould be our firft inquiry. Some hafty and 
undigefted thoughts on a fubject I had never before 
confidered, which I fet down againft our next meeting, 
gave the firft entrance into this difcourfe ; which hav- 
ing been thus begun by chance, was continued by in- 
treaty ; written by incoherent parcels; and after long 
intervals of neglect, refumed again, as my humour or 
occafions permitted; and at laft, in a retirement, 
where an attendance on my health gave me leifure, it 
was brought into that order thou now feeft it. 

This difcontinued way of writing may have occafi- 
oned, befides others, two ‘contrary faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be faid in it. If thou findeft 
any thing wanting, I fhall be glad, that what I have 
writ gives thee any defire, that I fhould have gone 
farther: if it feems too much to thee, thou muft 
blame the fubjec&t; for when I put pen to paper, L 
thought all I fhould have to fay on this matter, would 
‘have been contained in one fheet of paper; but the-far- 
ther I went, the larger profpect I had; new difcoveries 
led me ftill on, and fo it grew infenfibly to the bulk it 
now appears in. I will not deny, but poffibly it might 
be reduced to a narrower compaf{s than it is; and that 
. -fome parts:of it-might be contracted; the way it has 
been writ in, by catches, and many long intervals of 
interruption, being apt to caufe fome repetitions. But to 
‘confefs the truth, I. am now too lazy, or too bufy to 
make it fhorter. . 
Tam not ignorant how little I herein confult my own 

Yeputation, when I knowingly let it go with a fault, fo 
apt to difguft the moft judicious, who are always the 
‘niceft readers, But-they who know floth is apt to 
’ ‘content, itfelf with any excufe, will pardon me, if mine 
has prevailed on me, where, 1 think, I have a: very 
good 6né. ‘I willnot therefore allege in: my defence; 
that the fame. notion, -having different. refpects, aay 
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be convenient or neceflary to prove or illuftrate fevcral 
parts of the fame difcourfe; and that fo it has hap- 
pened in many parts of this: but waving that, I fhall 
frankly avow, that I have fometimes dwelt long upon 
the fame argument, and expreffed it different ways, 
with a quite different defign. I pretend not to publith 
this Effay for the information of men of large thoughts, 
and quick apprehenfions; to fuch mafters of know- | 
ledge, I profefs myfelf a fcholar, and therefore warn ; 
them before-hand. not to expect any thing here, but 
what, being {pun out of my own coarfe thoughts, is 
fitted to men of my own fize; to whom, perhaps, it 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken fome pains 
to make plain and familiar to their thoughts fome 
truths, which eftablifhed prejudice, or the abftracted~ 
nefs of the ideas themfelves, might render difficult. 
Some objects had need be turned on every fide; and 
when the notion is new, as I-confefs fome of thefe are 
to me, or out of the ordinary road, as [ fufpeét they 
will appear to others; it is not one fimple view of it, 
that will gain it admittance into every underf{tanding, 
-or fix it there with a clear and lafting impreffion. There 
_-are few, I believe, who have not obferved in themfelves 
or others, that what in one way of propofing was very 
obfcure, another way of exprefling it has made very 
-clear and intelligible: though afterward the mind 
‘found - little difference in the phrafes, and wondered 
-why one failed to be underftood more than the other. 
But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's 
imagination. We have our underftandings no lefs dif- 
ferent than our palates; and he that thinks the fame | 
truth fhall-be equally relifhed by every one in the fame : 
drefs, may as well hope to feaft every one with the fame 
fort of cookery: the meat may be the fame, and the 
‘nourifhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that feafoning: and it muft be dreffed another 
way, if-you will have it go down with fome, even of 
ftrong conftitutions. The truth is, thofe who advifed 
ane to publifh it, advifed me, for this reafon, to pub- 
lifh it as it is: and fince I have been brought to let it ; 
go abroad, I defire it fhould be underftood by whoever ) 
gives 
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gives himfelf the pains to read it; I have fo little af 


fection to be in print, that if I were not flattered this 
Effay might be of fome ufe to others, as [ think it has 
been to me, I fhould have confined it to the view of 


fome friends, who gave the firft occafion to it. My 


appearing therefore in print, being on purpofe to be as 


-wufeful as I may, I think it neceffary to make what I have 
‘to fay, as eafy and intelligible to all forts of readers, 


as 1can. And I had much rather the fpeculative and 
quick-fighted fhould complain of my being in fome 


‘parts tedious, than that any one, not accuftomed to 


abftrace fpeculations, or prepoffeffed with different 
notions, fhould miftake, or not comprehend my 
meaning. | 

Tt will poffibly be cenfured as a great piece of vanity 
or infolence in me, to pretend to inftructthis our know- 
ing age; it amounting to little lefs, when I own, that I 
publifh this Effay with hopes it may be ufeful to others. 
But if it may be permitted to {peak freely of thofe, who 
with a feigned modefty condemn as ufelefs, what they 
themfelves write, methinks it favours much more of 
vanity or infolence, to publifh a book for any other 
end; and he fails very much of that refpect he owes 
the public, who prints, and confequently expects men 


‘fhould read that, wherein he intends not they fhould 


meet with any thing of ufe to themfelves or others: 
and fhould ‘nothing elfe be found allowable in. this 
treatife, yet my defign will not ceafe to be fo; and 
the goodnefs of my intention ought to be fome excufe 


_ for the worthleffnefs of my prefent. It is that chiefly 


which fecures me from the fear of cenfure, which f ex- 
pect not to efcape more than better writers.’ Men's 
principles, notions, and relifhes are fo different, that 
i is hard to find a book which pleafés or difpleafes all 
men. I acknowledge the age we live in is not the 
Teaft knowing, and therefore not the moft eafy to be 
fatisfied: If I have not the good luck to pleafe, yet 
nobody ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 
all my readers, except half a dozen, this treatife was 
not at firft intended for them ; and therefore they need 
not be at the ‘trowble to be of that number. But yer 
Sestey ie? if 
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-ifany one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may 
do it fecurely: for I fhall find fome better way of 

{pending my time, than in fuch kind of converfation. 
I fhall always have the fatisfaction to have aimed {fin- 
cerely at truth and ufefulnefs, though in one of the 
meaneft ways. The commonwealth of learning is not 
at this time without mafter-builders, whofe mighty 
defigns, in advancing the fciences, will leave lafting 
monuments to the admiration of pofterity: but every 
one muft not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham: and 
in an age that produces fuch mafters, as the great— 
Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with 
fome others of that ftrain; it is ambition enough to be 
employed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground 
a little, and removing fome of the rubbifh that hes in 
the way to knowledge; which certainly had been very 
-gmuch more advanced in the world, if the endeavours 
of ingenious and induftrious men had not been much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous ufe of uncouth, 
affected, or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
fciences, and there made an art of, to that degree, 
that philofophy, which is nothing but the true know- 
ledge of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to 
be brought into well-bred company, and polite. con- 
verfation. Vague and infignificant forms of {peech, 
and abufe of language, have fo long paffed for my{- 
teries of fcience; and hard and mifapplied words, 
with little or no meaning, have, by prefcription, fuch 
a, right to be miftaken for deep learning, and height 
of fpeculation, that it will not be eafy to perfuade, 
either thofe who fpeak, or thofe who hear them, that 
they are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance 
of true knowledge. To break in upon the fanctuary 
ef vanity and ignorance, will be, I fuppofe, fome fer- 
vice to human underftanding: though fo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the ufe of 
words; or that the language of the fect they are of, 
has‘any faults in it, which ought to be examined or 
_ corrected ; that I hope I fhall be pardoned, if I have 
in the third book dwelt long on this fubject, and 

endeavoured to makeit fo plain, that neither the: inve- 
teratenefs 
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teratenefs of the mifchief, nor the prevalence of the 

fafhion, fhall be any excufe for thofe, who will not: 
take care about the meaning of their own words, and 

will not fuffer the fignificancy ‘of their expreffions to be 
inquired into. 

I have been told, that a fhort epitome of this trea- 
tife, which was printed 1688, was by fome condemned 
without reading, becaufe innate ideas were denied in it ; 
they too haftily concluding, that if innate ideas were. 
not fuppofed, there would be little left, either of the 
notion or proof of fpirits. If any one take the like 
offence at the entrance of this treatife, I fhall defire 
him to read it through; and then I hope he will be 
convinced, that the taking away falfe foundations, is 
not to-the prejudice, but advantage of truth; which 
is never injured or endangered fo much, as when mixed 
with, or built on falfhood. In the fecond edition, I 
added as followeth: ; 

The bookfeller will not forgive me, if I fay nothing 
of this fecond edition, which he has promifed, by the 
correctnefs of it, fhall make amends for the many ~ 
faults committed in the former. He defires too, that 
it fhould be known, that it has one whole new chapter 
concerning identity, and many additions and amend+ 
ments in other places. Thefe I muft inform my reader 
are not all new matter, but moft of them either far- 
ther confirmations of what I had faid, or explications, 
to prevent others being miftaken in the fenfe of what 
was formerly printed, and not any variation in me from 
it ; I muft only except the alterations I have made in 
Book IJ. Chap. ar. im 

What I had there writ concerning liberty and. the 
will, I thought deferved as accurate a view, as I was 
capable of ; thofe fubjects having in all ages exercifed 
the learned part of the world, with queftions and 
difficulties, that have not-a little perplexed morality 
and divinity ; thofe parts of knowledge, shat men are 


-moft concerned to be clear in. Upon a clofer infpec- 


tion into the working of men’s minds, and a ftricter 
examination of thofe motives and views they are turned 
by, I have found reafon fomewhat to alter the thoughts 
; i I formerly 
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I formerly had concerning that, which gives the laft, 
determination to the will in all voluntary actions. 
This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the’ world, 
with as much freedom and readinefs, as lat firft pub- 
lifhed what then feemed to me to be right; thinking 
myfelf more concerned to quit and renounce any 
opinion of my own, than oppofe that of another, when 
truth appears againft it. For it is truth alone I feck, 
and that will always be welcome to me, when or from 
whence foever it'comes. 6°) 

‘But’ what forwardnefs foever I have to refign any 
opinion I have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, 
upon the firft evidence of any errour in it; yet this I 
mutt own; that I have not had the good luck to re- 
ccive any'light from thofe exceptions I have met with 
in print again{t any part of my book; nor have, from 
any thing that has been urged againft it, found reafon to 
alter my fenfe, in any of the points have been quef— 
tioned. Whether the fubject I have in hand requires’ 
often more thought and attention than curfory readers, 
at leaft fuch as are prepoffeffed, are willing to allow: 
or, whether any obfcurity in my expreffions cafts a 
cloud over it, and thefe notions are made difficult to 
others apprehenfions in my way of treating them: fo 
itis, that my meaning, I find, is often miftaken, and 
1 have not the good luck to be every where rightly 
underftood. There are fo many inftances of this, that 
I think it juftice to my reader and myfelf, to con- 
clude, that eithér my book is plainly enough written to 
be rightly underftood by thofe who perufe it with that 
attention and indifferency; which every one, who will 
give himfelf the pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading; or elfe, that I have writ mine fo obfcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. _Which ever 
of thefe be the truth, it is myfelf only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I fhall be far from troubling my 
yeader with what I think might be faid, in anfwer to 
thofe ‘feveral objections I have met with, to paflages 
here and there of my book: fince I’ perfuade myfelf, 
that “he who thinks them of moment enough to be 
concerned whether they are true or falfe, will be able to 
MLE G Oe : ; Ph Seb PRL asl Fim § ies . fee, 
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: 
: 
| fee, that what is faid, is either not well founded, or elfe 
| not contrary to my doctrine, when I and my oppofer 
| come both to be well underftood. 
| If any, careful that none of their good thoughts fhould 
‘be loft, have publifhed their cenfures of my Effay, with 
this honour done to it, that they will not fuffer it to 
be an Effay; [leave it to the public to value the obliga- 
tion they have to their critical pens, and fhall not 
waf{te my reader’s time in fo idle or ill-natured an 
employment of mine, as,to leffen the fatisfaction any 
one has in himfelf, or gives to others, in fo hafty a 
confutation of what I have written. 
-. The bookfellers preparing for the fourth edition of 
“my Effay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had 
leifure, make any additions or alterations I fhould 
' think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertife the reader, that befides feveral corrections I had 
made here.and there, there was one alteration which 
it was neceffary to mention, becaufe it ran through the 
whole book, and is of confequence to be rightly un- 
derf{tood. What I thereupon faid was this: 

Clear and diftinét ideas are terms, which, though fa~ 
miliar and frequent in men’s mouths, I have reafon 
to think every one, who ufes, does not perfectly under- 
ftand.. And poffibly it is but here and there ‘one, who 
gives himfelf the trouble to confider them fo far as to 
know what he himfelf or others precifely mean by 
them: I have therefore in moft places chofe to put de- 
terminate or determined, inftead of clear and diftiné, 
as more likely to direct men’s thoughts to my meaning 
in this matter... By thofe denominations, I mean fome 
object in the mind, and confequently determined, i. e. 
fuch as it is there feen and perceived to be. This, I 
think, may fitly be called a determinate or determined 
idea, when fuch as it is at any time objectively in the 
mind, and fo determined there, it is annexed, and with- 

- out variation determined to a name or articulate found, 
) which is to be fteadily the fign of that very fame ob- 
ject of the mind, or determinate idea. : 
To explain this a little more particularly. By de- 
terminate, when applied to a fimple. idea, I mean that 
Pee ene oe fimple 
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fimple appearance which the mind has*in its view, or 
perceives in itfelf, when that idea is faid to be in it: 
by determinate, when applied toa complex idea, I mean 
fuch an one as confifts of a determinate number of cer- 
tain fimple or lefs complex ideas, joined in fuch a pro- 
portion and fituation, as the mind has before its view, 
and fees in itfelf, when that idea is prefent in it, or 
fhould be prefent in it, when a man gives a name to 
it: I fay fhould be: becaufe it is not every one, not 
perhaps atfly one, who is fo careful of his language, 
as to ufé no word, till he views in his mind the 
precife determined idea, which he refolves to make 
it the fign of. The want of this is the caufe of no 
{mall ob{curity and confufion in men’s thoughts and 
difcourfes. , 

I know there are not words enough in any language, 
to anfwer all the variety of ideas that enter into men’s 
difcourfes and reafonings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any ene ufes any term, he may have in his 
mind:a determined idea, which he makes it the fign 
of, and to. which he fhould keep it fteadily annexed, 
during that prefent difcourfe. Where he does not, or 
cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear or diftinét 
ideas: it is plain his are not fo; and therefore there 
can be expected nothing but obfcurity and confufion, 
where fuch terms are made ufe of, which have not fuch 
a precife determination. : ; : 
“Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas 
~a way of fpeaking lefs liable to miftakes, than clear 
and diftin@: and where men have got fuch determined 
_jdeas of all that they reafon, inquire, or argue about, 
they will find a great part of their doubts and difputes - 
at an end. The greateft part of the queftions and 
conttoverfies that perplex mankind, depending on the 
doubtful and uncertain ufe of words, or (which is the 
fame) indetermined ideas, which they are made to ftand 
for; 1 have made choice of thefe terms to fignify; 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which it per- 
ceives and has before it, diftinct from the found it ufes 
asa fignofit. 2. That this idea, thus determined, i. ¢. 
which the mind has in itfelf, and knows, and fees oo 
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be determined without any change to that name, and 
that name determined to that precife idea. If men had 
fuch determined ideas in their inquiries and difcourfes, 
they would both difcern how far their own inquiries and 
difcourfes went, and avoid the greateft part of the dif- 
putes and wranglings they have withothers. 

Befides this, the bookfeller will think it neceffary I 
fhould advertife the reader, that there is an addition of 
two chapters wholly new; the one of the affociation of 
ideas, the other of enthufiafm: Thefe, with fome other 
larger additions never before printed, he has engaged 
to print by themfelves after the fame manner, and for 
the fame purpofe, as was done when ‘this ‘effay had the 
fecond impreffion. unkodt 

In the fixth edition, there is very little added oral- 


tered; the. greateft part of what is new, is contained 


in the 21ft chapter of the fecond book, which any one, 
if hes thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 
labour, tran{cribe into the margin of the former edition. 
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Defire is uneafinefs. 

The uneafinefs of defire 
determines the will. 

This the {pring of aétion. 
The greateft pofitive good 
determines not the will, 
but‘uneafinefsy +, 


determines the © 


54> 
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38. 


39 
40 


4t. 
42. 
43. 


44 
+54 
46. 
Fis 


48. 
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49 
50. 


by! 


: 52. 


S35 


soe 


s! 56. 


57: 
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Becaufe the removel of 


uneafinefs is the firft ftep | 


to: happinefs. 

Becaufe uneafinefs alone is 
prefent. 4. 

Becaufé all, who allow the 
joys of heaven” poffible, 
purfue them not.- But a 
great uneafinefs is never 
neglected. 

Defire accompanies all un- 
eafinefs. 

The moft preffing uneat- 
nefs naturally determines 
the will. 

All defire happinefs. 
Happinefs, what. 

What 
what not, - 
Why the greatelt good is 
not always defired, 
Why, not being defired, it 
moves not the will. 

Due confideration raifes 
defire. - 

The power to fufpend the 
profecution of any defire, 
makes way for confidera- 
tion. 

To be determined by our 
own jugdment, is no re- 
ftraint to liberty. 

The freeft agents ate fo 
determined. 

A conftant determination 
to a purfuit of happi- 
nefs, no. abridgment of 
liberty. . 

The neceflity of purfuing 


true happinefs, the foun- 


dation of all liberty. 
The reafon of it. 


Government of our pai 


fions, the right improve- 
ment of liberty. - 

How men come to purfue 
different courfés. 


good is defired, 


How men coime to choofe _ 


ill . 
Firf, from bodily pains. 


Secondly, from wrong de- _ 


fires 
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(, 60. 
See 
63. 


. 65. 
66. 
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68. 


69: 
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fires arifing from wrong 
“judgment, 
ur judgment of pre- 
fent good or evil always 
right. st é 
From a. wrong, judgment 


« of what makes:a necef- 


fary part of their happi- 


“ nefs... er 


A more particular account 

of wrong, judgments. 

In comparing prefent and 
future. — O: 
-Caufes of this, . 

n__confidering 
-quences of actions. 

Caufes of this, 

Wrong judgment of what 

is neceflary to our hap- 


confe 


inefs , 
We can change the agree- 
-ablenefs. or difagreeable- 
nefs in things, 


Preference of vice to vir- 


tue,a manifeftwrongjudg- 


MED 9.5 
Recapitulation, - 





CHAP, XXII. 
~ Of mixed modes, 


S E.G, 
Ie 
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3+ 
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a 
8. 


A. exif. War 3. - 
How we get the ideas of. 
Se 


9. 


kOe 





i eae a eee “rey 
Mixed modes, what. 
Made by the mind. 
Sometimes got by the ex- 
plication of their names. 
‘The name ties the parts of 


the mixed mades into one 


idea, 
“The caufe off. making 
mixed modes, — 


.. Why- words in ove. Jan- 


guage have none anfwer- 
ing in another, 
And languages change. 
Mitked modes, where they 


mixed, modes, 
Motion, thinking, and 


_power, -haye. been .moft 
modified. 


_ 11, Several words, feeming to 


f 
Sow RH 


fignify action, fignify but 
the effect. 


12. Mixed modes; made alfo 


of other ideas, 





CHAP.’ XXil. 

Of the complex ideas of fubftances, 
BE ie OS 2 sea 

1. Ideas of fubftances, how 


ts 


‘co 


10. 


WJ 


“ 
14. 
15. 


16 


made. 


» Onur idea of fubftance in 


general. 


. Of the forts rae fubftances, 
- No clear idea of fubftance 


in general. |. 


- As clear an idea of fpirit 


as body... 
Powers a great part of 
our complex idea of {ub- 


joftangess cots 
- And why. ..., 
. Three forts of ideas make 


° 
, 


our complex ones of fub- 
ftances. - 

Powers make a great part 
of our complex: ideas of 
fubftances, 

The now fecondary qua- 
lities of bodies would dif- 
appear, if we could difco- 
yer the primary ones of 
their minute parts, 


. Our faculties of difcovery 


° 


fuited to our ftate, 
Conjecture about {pirits. 
Complex ideas of fub- 
ftances, 

Idea of fpiritual fub- 
ftances,, as..clear as of 
bodily fubitances. 

No. idea of abftraét fub- 
flancey) 452377 


1}. The cohefion’ of | folid 
Jy o,parts, and impulfe, the 
rimary ideas of body. 
ime 18. Thinking 


a ae 
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18. 


22. 


23-27. 


28, 29. 
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Thinking and | motivity 
the primary ideas of {pi- 
Tits 

Spirits capable of mo- 
tion. 

Idea of foul and body 
compared, 

Cohefion of folid parts in 
body, as hard to be con- 
ceived, as thinking in a 
foul. bicaud 
Communication of moticn 


- Ch of relation may 
: be #ithout any change in 
the fubjeét. 

Relation only betwixt two 

things. 

7 All things. capable of re- 
lation. 

8. The ideas of relation 
clearer often, than. of the: 
fubjects related. 

g- Relations all terminate in. 
fimple ideas. 


Ms 


by impulfe, or by thought, Lo 
equally intelligible, ~ 

30. Ideas of body and fpirit 
compared, 

31. The notion of {pirit in- 
volves no more difficulty 
in it than that of body. 

32. We know nothing beyond 

_ our fimple ideas. 
33-35. Idea of God, . 

36. No ideas in our complex 
one of fpirits, but thofe 
got from fenfation of re- 
fleQion. 

37- Recapitulation. 


Terms leading the mind 
beyond the fubjeéts deno- 
minated, are relative, 

tr. Conclufion. 


CC BeAPLUOXKVI- 


Of caufe and effet, and- other 
relations, 


SEC. Ty . 
4, Whence their ideas got. 
2. Creation, generation, mak 
ing alteration. 
3 4+ Relations of time. 
+ Relations of place and 


; extenfion. 
CHA P. XXIV. é. Abfolute terms often ftand 
Of colleGive ideas of fubftances, Age eat. 
OF a Oe ee Seaee a a 
1. One idea. C HiA?: VIL ; 
2. Made by the power of ee Se ge hs f . 
compofing in the mind. Of identity and diverfity. 
3+ All artificial things are SoB C.-T: 


collective ideas, 4 Miberein identity con- 
Se 
2. Identity of fubftances. 
Identity of modes. ; 
3- Principium © individuati- 


CHAP, XXV. 

OF relation, ~ 
SECT, 7 

1. Relation, what, 

2. Relations, without. corre- 
lative terms, not eafily 
perceived, pt 

3» Some feemingly abfolute 

"terms contain relations. 
4+ Relation differeit from 
the things related, 


4. Identity of vegetables. 

5. Identity of re r 

6. Identity of man. 

“7, Identity fuited to’ the 


8. Same man, 
9. Perfonal identity. . 
10, Confcioufnefs makes per- 
Tonal identity 
11. Perfonal 
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18—20. 
255 223: 
23-=2 5% 


26,. 


The 


11. Perfonal identity inchange 

of fubftances. 

Whether in the change of 

thinking fubftances. 

Con{cioufnefs makes ‘the 

fame perfon. d 

17. Self depends on con{ciouf- 

nefs. 

Objeéts of reward and pu- 

nifhment. 

Difference between iden- 

tity of man and perfon. 

Confciou {nefs alone makes 

felf. 

27. Perfon a forenfic term. 

28. The difficulty from ill ufe 
of names. 

29. Continued exiltence makes 

_ identity. 


16, 
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CH A’P: XXVIII, 


Of other relations. 


cys 

. Proportional. 

. Natural. - 
SAmtitatede 
; Moral. 4°" 

. Moral good and evil. 
. Moral rules. — 


PON 


go On 


.. Of fin'and' duty. . — 
g. Civil law, the meafure of 
‘crimes and innocence.” 
11. Philofophical Jaw, 
»» ymeafure -of virtue and 
“vice. 
12 Its’ inforcements, com- 
-mendation, and difcredit. 


«124g. Thefe = three Jaws, the 


oe . ~fimple. ideas. BY : 


rules of moral good and 


« ivevail. te eg Pet: = pee ee 
15. Morality is, the relation of 
actions to thefe rules. 
16: The denominations of ac- 
tions often miflead us, 
17. Relations, innumerable. 
18, All relations terminate in 


heii ws 


. 


* v : » * 
: aii. law, the meafure 


the- 
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19. We have ordinarily as 
clear (or-clearer) notions 
of the relation, as of its 
foundation. : 

zo. The notion of the rela- 
tion is the fame, whether 
the rule, any aétion is 
compared to, be true or 
falfe. 
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OF clear and diftinét, obfcure and 


confufed ideas. 
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hip ate 


1, Ideas, fome clear and 
diftinét, others obfcure 
and confufed. 

2. Clear and obfcure, ex- 
plained by fight, 

3. Caufes of obfcurity, 

4- Diftin& and confufed, 
what, 

5. Objeétion. 

6. Confufion of ideas, is in 
reference to their names. 


~ 4. Defaults which make con. 


fufion. Firft, complex 
ideas made. up of too 
few fimple ones. 

. Secondly, or its fimple 
ones jumbled diforderiy 
together, 

g. Thirdly, or are mutable 

or undetermined. 
19. Confufion, without re- 
ference to names, hardly 
_ conceivable, 

11. Confafion concerns al- 
.ways two ideas, 

12. Caufes of confufion. 

13. Complex ideas may be 
diftinét in one part, and 
confufed in another. 


Oo 


-14« This, ifnot heeded, caufes 


confufion:in our argu- 
ings. 


1g. Inftance in, eter nity, 
416. —— Divifibility of mat- 


. 2 ten 
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1. Real ideas are conforma- 
~~ dle to their archetypes, 

« Simple ideas all real.~ 

» Complex ideas are yolun- 

tary combinations. 
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1. Adequate ideas are fuch | 


as perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes. 

2. Simple ideas all ade- 
quate, 

3- Modes are all adequate. 

4, 5. Modes in reference to fet- 
tled names, may be in- 
adequate. 

6, 7. Ideas of fubftances, as re- 
ferred to real effences, not 
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8—1r. Ideas of fubftances, as 
collections of their quali- 
ties, are all inadequate. 

12. Simple ideas ixrvra, and 
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CHA P, XXXII. 
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1, Truth and falfehood pro- 


perly belongs to propo. 
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Metaphyfical ‘truth con- 
tains a tacit propofition. 


‘No ‘idea, “as an “‘appear- 


ance in the mind, true 
or falfe, > 


. Ideas referred to anything, 


- may be true or falfe. 
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« Secondly, 


- Other men’s ideas, real 


exiftence, and  fuppofed 
real eifences, aré what 
men ufually refer their 
ideas to. 

The caufe of fach re- 
cerences. ee 
Simple ideas may be falfe 
in reference to others of 
the fame name, but are 
leaft liable to be fo, 

Ideas of mixed modes 
moft liable to be falfe in 
this fenfe, 

Or at leaft to be thought 
falfe, p 

And why. 

As referred to real exift- 
ences, none of our ideas 
can be falfe, bat thofe of 
fubftances, 


. Firft, fimple ideas * in 


this fenfe not falfe, and 
Why xddinivi, ; 
‘Though one man’s idea of 
blue fhould be’ different 
from another’s. 

Modes not 
falfe. 

Thirdly, Ideas of fub- 
ftances, when falfe. 


- Truth or falfehood always 


{uppofes affirmation or ne- 
gation, 
ideas in themfelves nei- 
ther true nor falfe. 
But are falfe, Firlt, when 
judged agreeable to. ano- 
ther man’s idea without 
being, fo. 5 acs .. 
Secondly, When judged 
to agree to real exiitence, 
when they do not. 
Thitdly, When judged 


‘ adequate without being fo. 
24. Fourthly. 
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5. Words ultimately derived’ 
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6. Diftribution. - , 
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_Of the fignification of words. 
1. Words are fenfible figns ne- 
_ eeffary for communication. 
2, 3. Words are the fenfible figns 
of his ideas who ufes them. 
4. Words often fectetly refer- 
red, Firft, to the ideas in 
other men’s minds, 
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x. The greateft part of words 
eneral, 
z+ Hor every particular thing 
to have a name, is impofit- 
OPE hee usage 
3, 4. And ufelefs. 
5- What things have proper 
names. 
6—§. How general words are 
made.. i 
g. General natures are nothing 
but abftract ideas. 
10. Why 
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13. 
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Why the genus is ordina- 
rily made ufe of in defini- 
tions. 

General and univerfal are 
creatures. of the under- 
ftanding. 

Abitra¢t ideas are the ef- 
fences of the genera and 
{pecies, 


They are the workmanthip | 


of the underftanding, but 
have their foundation in 
the fimilitude of things. 
Each diftinét abftra&t idea 
is a diftinét effence. 


15. Real and nominal effence. 
16. Conftant 


connexion be- 
tween the name ahd no- 
minal effence. 

Suppofition, that  fpecies 
are diftinguifhed: by. their 
real effences, ufelefs, 


- Real and nominal effence 


the fame in fimple ideas 
and modes, different in 
fubftances, . 
Effences ingenerable _ and 
incorruptible. 
Recapitulation. | 


CHAP. IV, 


OF the names of fimple ideas, 
SECT, . 


Ie 
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Names. of fimple ideas, 
modes, and fubftances, haye 
each fomething peculiar. 
Firft, Names of imple ideas 
and fubftances, intimate 
real exiftence. 

Secondly, Names of fimple 
ideas and modes fignify al. 


ways both real and nominal 
effence, ‘ 


4- Thirdly, Names of fimple 


~ 


6. 
7° 
» 9 
IO. 


ideas undefinable, 

If all were definable, it 
would be a procefs in .inf- 
Nitum. 

What a definition is, 
Simple ideas, why undefi- 
nable, 

Inftances, motion. 


Light, 


ete ae 


ey 


14. 


IS. 
~~26, 


17, 


Simple ideas, why unde- 
finabie further explained. 
The contrary Bowes in 
complex ideas by. inftances 
of a ftatue and rainbow. 
The names.of complex ideas 
when to. be made intelligi- 
ble by words... 

Fourthly, Names of fimple 
ideas Jeaft doubrful, 
Kifthly ,-Simple ideas-have 
few afcents in linea priedi- 
camentali, > 

Sixthly; Names~of fimple 
ideas, ftand for ideas\not at 
all arbitrary. 
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Of the names of mixed .modes and 
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IO, rf. 


» Telations. .. 

They ftand for abftra@t ideas 
as other general names. 
‘Firft; The ideas they ftand 
for are made by the under- 
ftanding. 


» Secondly, made arbitrarily, 


and without patterns, 
How this is done; 


- Evidently arbitrary, in that 


the idea is often ‘before the 
exiftence, | gt 
Initances, murther, inceft, 
binge tosssa 
But ftiil fubfervient to the 
end of language, 
Whereof: the intranflatable 
words of divers languages 
are a proof, 
This: thows=fpecies to be 
made for communication. 
In mixed modes, it is the 
name that ties the combi- 


Nation together, and makes 


it a fpecies. 


- For the originals of mixed 


modes, we look no farther 
than the mind, which alfo 
thows them to be the work- 
manfhip of the underftand- 
ing. 


. Their being made by the 


underftanding without pat- 
terns, 





beat 
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16. 


The 


X ‘terns, fhows the reafon why 
“they are fo compounded. 


Names of mixed -modes 


~fland always for their real 
“effences, ; 

. Why ‘their names are ufu- 

* ally got’ before their ideas. 


Reafon of my being fo large 


on this fobjeét. 
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‘The common names of fub- 
ftances ftand for forts. 
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the abftraét idea. 

The nominal and real ef- 
fence different. ; 
Nothing effential to: indi- 
viduals, 

he nominal effence bounds 
the fpecies. 

Not the real effence, which 
we know not. 


Not. fubftantial forms, 


' which we know lefs. 


TI. 


12. 


13. 
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By 


That the nominal effence is 

that whereby we diltinguifh 

fpecies, fartherevident from 

¢ {fitses”. Boneh . 
hereof there are probably 

numberlefs {pecies. 

The nominal effence that of 


the. -fpecies, proved: from 


water and ice. 
Difficulties againft a certain 
number of real effences. 


. Our nominal effences of 


fubftances, not perfeét col- 


_leétions of properties. 


But fuch.a colleétion as our 
name ftands for. 

Our abftraét ideas are to us 
the meafure of f{pecies. In- 
ftances in that of man. 
Species not diftinguifhed by 
generation. 


is 
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28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
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Not by fubftantial forms. 
The fpecific effences are 
made by the mind. , 
Therefore very various and 
uncertain. 

But not fo arbitrary as 
mixed modes. 

Though. very imperfect. 
Which yer ferve for com- 
mon converfe, 

But make feveral effences 


~ fignified by the fame name, 


i 32 
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The more general our ideas 
are, the more inconiplete 
and partial they are. 

This all accommodated to 


‘the end of fpeech. 
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50. 
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Inftance in caffuaris, 
Men‘make the fpecies. In- 
{tance gold. 
Though nature 


makes the 
fimilirude. 


_And continues it in the 


races of things. 

Kach abftratt idea is an ef- 
fence, 

Genera and fpecies are in 
order to naming. Inftance, 
watch. _ 
Species. of artificial things 
Jefs confufed than natural. 
Artificial things of diftinét 
fpecies. ‘4 


‘Subftances alone have pro- 


per namesy 

Difficulty to treat of words 
with words. 

Inftance of mixed modes in 
kineah and niouph. 
Inftance of fubftances in 
zahab. 

Their ideas imperfect and 
therefore various. 
Therefore to fix their fpe- 
cies, a real effence is fup- 
pofed. : 
a fuppofition is of no 
ufe mt 


‘Conclulion. 
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An ANALYSIS of Mr. LOCKE'S Do€trine of IDEAS in his ESAY on HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


’ 


The Word Idea comprehends whatfoever is the Object of the Underftanding, b. ts c. 1. §8. 


J. Ipeas not Innate; 


1. Becanfe it is of no ufe to fuppofe them fo. book 1. chap. 2. § 1. chap. 3. § 21. 


2. The fteps to knowledge difcoverable. ibid. and § 15. b. 2. c. 1. §§ 6, 20. b. 3. G5. § 23. 
3. Not perceived in a ftate of infancy. b. 1. c. 2. $ 5. 

4. Reafon neceffary to their difcovery. ibid. § 9. 
Idea of God, not innate. c. 4. § 8. therefore no other. § 17. 
Principles not innate, becaufe ideas are not fo. c. 4. §§ 1, 6, 19. 
. Self-evidence not fufficient to prove them fo. c. 2. §§ 10, 20, 23. 
» Nor univerfal affent. ibid. §§ 3. 8. , 


Ont Nn 


g- Affent not truly univerfal in cae Practical. c. 3. per tot. andc. 4. §.7 


10. Men think not always. b. 2. c. 1. § 10. &c. igs § 4 
To fuppofe the contrary would be making diffe 


Speculative, c. 2.-§§ 4, 24. 
or 


a 


Of all thefe men may juftly demand a reafon, c. 3. § 40 : 
The true ground of morality. ibid. § 6. 


» 


rent perfons in the fame being. b. 2. c. 1 § 12. 


And having thoughts that come neither from fenfation nor refle€tion. ibid. § 17. 
Probable that thinking may be no more than an attion of the foul. ibid. and c, 19. § 4. 
Impoffible to determine whether God may not annex thought to a folid fubftance. b, 4. c. 3. § 6. 
11. Whence the opinion of innate ideas. b. 1. c. 4. § 24. 
/ 
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I. 
From SrnsaTION, 


ii. 


| 
5 The fecondary qualities, 


qenetretonel iiecistdnscumasipedt they ction Gesesnalates sR TL ak < 


II. The Origin of our Ipzas, : 


Solidity, _ From touch only. b. 2. c. 4 

1. The primary qualities of bodies. Fiend Vion rehrand taiche’ 
Figure,  - § Teds 
( Sounds, 
Taftes, 
Pathe } Exit not ad extra. c. 8.-§ 13: 
Motion, 

: Reft, 

. Ideas of fenfation often altered by the judgment, c. 9. §$ 8, 9, Io. 

1. The firft ftep towards knowledge. c.g. § 15.” 


} From one fenfe only. c. 3. 


From fight and touch. c. 5. 


2. Employed about ideas. ¢. g. § I. 

3- Diftinguifhed from naked or paflive perception. ibid. and § 4. 
4. Not neceflary upon the action of objets on our organs. § 3. 
5. Common to all animals. §§ 11, 12. 
6. Diftinguifhed into three kinds with refpect to its objeéts. c. 21. § 5. 
1. Contemplation. ¢c. 10. 


r. Perception. 
re Is vi 
Affifted by attention and repetition. § 3. 


, 


z. Memory. § 2. heuer often ative in it. § 7. 
3. Retention. 


Belongs to brutes, § ro, 


: Agite from {Fane § 5. 
B Affociations. c. 33, 3 ee 64. 
ies Canit of | esas §$ 9. 18. 
1. Clear ideas neceffary to it. ce 11. § 11. 
3. Difcerning. 4 z. Wit lies in affembling ideas. § 2. 
3. Judgment in feparating them. ibid, 
aie 1. Hence ideas of relations. c. 11. § 4, 
ie : ede 1 Belongs but imperfeétly to brutes. ibid. 
eens: { Hence ideas of numbers and other fimple modes. § 6. 
1. Diftinguifhes men from brutes. c, 11. §§ 10, 11. 
2. Makes particular ideas become general. § 9. 
How made. 4 3. Ce 3. $$ 6, 75 8- 
Their ufe. c. 6. § 39. 
Entia rationis. ibid. § 11. 
Exift not ad extra, ibid. 
Nominal. c. 6. §§ 5, 6+ 


3. Hence genus and fpecies. 


4» Effences. b.. 3. ¢. 3. § 5. c. 6. § 38. 





Real. § 7- 
ease (1. Arbitrary figns. b. 3..c. 2. § 9: : 
2. Signs of ideas, not of things. ibid. § 3. 
ete j Recording ideas. c. 9. § 2. 
\ 3 *? Commuicating them. ibid. § 3. 
Imperfect, why. c. 9. 
Its feveral abufes, ¢. 10. 
Their remedies. c, x1, fo. § 
Cc Moft words fo. § 1.. 
6. AbftraGtion, sae wits J Why made. (25 3 
. Be eB pow made. ’ Be & 
yi Me timate real exiftence. $$ 2, 17- 
“y sat pe meenle ieee be defined. § 4. Why. § 7. 
| sie Pear Leaft doubtful of any. § 15. and c. g. § 18. 
5. Language.< ’ e Stand for their real effences. § 14. 
; 3. Names of mixed Tie feveral ideas together. § ro. 
| modes. C. 5+ » | Got before their ideas. § 15. 
. Doubtful, yi c.g. § 6. 
. Names of fubitan. How made. § 44. 
‘ moraine a Rateried to Real effences. c. g. § 12. 
Co-exifting qualities. §§ 13, 14- 
. en © Conneét ideas together. § 1. 
5- Particles. c« 7. Show their relation. § 3,4 
Marks of an aétion of the mind. ibid. 
6. Abftract terms. c, 8. Not predicable of one another. §1. 
L p : 4. Concrete. ibid. 
1. Power of acting. 
4. Volition b. 2. c. 21. § Is. Man: a. 
‘| 2. Power of choofing, § Man not free, § 23. 
ee or refufing. Determined by anxiety, § 33. 
Pleafure neceffarily defirable. b. 1. c. 3+ § 3. Db. 2.20, § 1, 
il . Exiftence. c. 7. § 7. 


SENSATION and > 
REFLECTION 
jointly. 


Unity. ibid. 
Active from fpirit. b. 2. c, 21. § 4+ 
Paflive from body. ibid, 
€ Not from motion te’ +a £K 


ie 
2. Pain neceflarily hatefnl. ibid. 
3+ 


4 
5- Power, 
Lf 
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SrmPLé IDzAs, < 4, Can’t be defined. b. 3. c. 3. §§ 4, 10. 
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: : [ 1. Colle€tion of qualities exifting together. c. 23. § 


Ill. Ipeas confidered with regard to their Obje! 





~ ? | ung aftes &e. b. 26 Ce 3s 

. j i l a 
i, Such uncompounded appearances, as are mentione i 2 Otlg reft &c. Cc. Sy 
, 


Pais : 
*ercep,, retention, &c. 





. Thefe the materials of all our knowledge. b. 2. c. 7. § 10. 
. The mind can neither make nor deftroy them. c. 2. § 2. 





. All adequate. b. 2. c. 31. § 2. 
. Not fictions of our fancies, but real. c.30. § 2. b. 4. c. 4. § 4.-tho’ th + anfwer to any caufes 
or patterns. ibid. ont a eh 
8. Pofitive ideas from privative caufes. b. 2. c, 8. §§1, 6. A probable te abi 
Indefinite. b. 2. c. 16h Be sieetbicest 
t 


z 
3 

4 : 3°, 

5. Nor ranked into genufes, ibid. § 16. 
6 s 
7 


{ 1. Number. ine actually infinite, £° 3 essa 
Imperfect for want of f° 7.” 

‘Its idea from fight or me om 5s 
Synonimous to-extenfif.’ 13.5 7%. 
Mode of finite beings, fF" ; A maze 
A relative idea. c, 26p° ? ~’ 

| Relative to the fituati@, 3: 
{ Means continuance of pots. 
| Its idea not from mot 
3- Duration. < But from reflection on! 
| Motions too quick or f] 
| Time, mode of finite 


| A mode of quantity. 1's ; 
to other ideas. ib 6 
< 












Vacuum or negation g 


z. Space. < 


C. 136 § 7. 
Pnce, Cc. 14. §°3. 

» 14. $6. 

rain of our ideas. § 2. 
lot perceived, why. § 7,8. 


1. Simple. 


. Ie 

Why not applicable 
eae: . } An imaginary addibilif.y out end. 64. ore 
: sean 4+ Infinity. < Applied to number, fpa nae a See 
Partly pofitive, partly tive. §§ 15—19. * : 


| How applied to the Di, ,. 
5: Modes of motion, founds, colours, sy Raaeee Oe 


vi | Relative. c. 28. § Ts. 


Ad } Abfolute or 
S| Relative. ibid. 
bg. c+ 5s § 10.- 


(1. Voluntary combinations of ideas 

Chey tae Pel oe Pa 3° 
2. Preferved by names. b. 2. C. 22. § 

3. Exift only in-the mind. b. 2. c. 31.4 
2. Mixt. < 4, All adequate. ibid. except with reff.) names. § 4. or to the 
ideas in other men’s minds. $§ 5. | 
s. Real, if made of confiftent ideas. p, c, 40" § 4. 
Invention. c. 22. ¢| 

6. Acquired by « Obfervation. ibid, . 
| Ufe of words. ibig. Lpeg or § 15. 


-. Applied differently to God, pirit, and body. ¢, re 
3- Ranked according to their nominal effences. b. 3.4, § 2, &c. 
2. Subftances. < 4, No fubftratum beyond the qualities. b. 2. c. 13, 1," C+ 23. § 23. 
5- Material and immaterial, their ideas equally clear. ch $ 15. c. 23. § 5, 
6. Their ideas inadequate. c. 31. § 8. 
q- Colle&tive ideas of them, what. c. 24. 
t. Betwixt two things at leaft. c. 25. §§ 1. 6. 
: 2. All things capable of relation. ibid. § 7. c. 28. i 17 
3- Terminate in fimple idéas. c. 28, § 18. co2s. §9- 
4. Often clearer than the things related. c, 28. 19. ) 8. Abfolute terms often 
fland dor thence. PERS Hise ie ae fd Mout correlative terms. 
C. 25. §2. All terms relative which lead the pin” one the fubjeét_ denomi- 
nated. § 10. 
5- May alter, and the things remain the fame. c. 2 5.41% 
5. Proportional, as bigger, equal, &c. c. 28. § 1. 
7- Natural, as father, fon. ibid. S72 
8. Civil or inftituted, ibid. § 3. 
= Divine, § £ 
g- Moral, as referred to fome law. $§ 4, 14 {or § - & 
: '» &C, 
3. Relations. 


f efteen. 
(Modes. § 2. . 
y Subftances. ibid. principium indiiP™S- §§ 3. & 29. 


: 
. 


Misia § 4. 
to. Identity and } “Amimals. 9 5 
diverfity. oi 27. Man. ¢§ 6. 8: Q. 
Defined. § 9. ot ; 
A forenfic term. § 26.40, Confift in the famenefs 
a . of fubftances. §6 se 
LPerfon 4 Confifts in famenefs of (OF, * §§ 10. 16.1 Q- 
Be: the only object 9 atds and punifhments, 


/ 


$$ 18, 19, 20. 1 
Is annexed to one indivd! 
11. Canfe and effect. c. 26. The former, that which™ 
fome other thing begin to be: the latter that wh 
‘ its beginning from fome other thing. §§ 1,2. 
L1z. Time and place. c, 26, $3. c. 13. & 7—10. 


bftance, § xe, 
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IV. Ipeas, confidered with regard to their Qualities. 


(x. What meant by them. b. 2. e. 29. §} 2.4. See alfo the preface. 
j . des 1. Dali organs. § 2. 
Foes S 2. Caufes of obfcurity, J 2. Slight impreffions. ibid. 
LEAR an < eh 3- Weak memory. ibid. 
Osscure, 3- So with regard to their names. § 10. and b. iC. 44. 
Clear to reafon. b. 2. c. 29. §§ 14; 15. 
Obfcure to imagination. ibid. 
1. What meant by them. b. 2. c. 29. § 4. 
| 2. So with regard to their names. $$ 5, 6, 10, IIe 
1. Want of a fufficient number of fimple ideas in the 
< complex one. § 7. 2 
| 2s ua aria in the difpofition of them. § 8. 
ones 3+ Want of fteadinefs in the application of Se $ Qe 
. Difting in iovie tefpects, confufed in others, $$ 13, 14, 23 sera 
III. . All fimple ideas real, ¢. 29, § 2 
r 


4. Some 


II. 
Distinc®and 


Cakeones 3. Caufes of this confufion, 


4. 

I 

2. Ideas of fubftances may be either. 
Reau and Fan- 4 3. And modes oF relations. {5 3, 4. °° 
S 4. With refpect to names. ¢° 
1. All true in 4 Metaphyfical fenfe.‘c, ~ § 
2. Simple ideas true, § 16. 32 5§ 25 35 20. 
3. And modes. § i7, 
4. Subftances, when not true, § 18. : i 


Ws ee 
True and Fatse, 
or Ricur and < 


0 ei th ig alee. 
ee 5. Ideas may be fo either with refpeét 04 Soe eal eine “pe 
for Simple ideas. C. 31. §§ 2, 12.) The effence of things. § 24, 
4 = ae ue Adequate. 
Apequate and < 3. Relations. ibid, 
I = } 4. Subftances always, To et 

NAD ESE SEE | 5, Modes may Be with refpeet re Inadequate 
L _ names. § 4 i : 


oN, Of Knowledge, Reafon, Faith, Judgment. | 


af I. Mental. b. 4 £. 5. §§ 
be 4. c. 5. $$ 3, c. 
a Verbal. ibid. How iste, c. 8. § 12. 
3+: Identical teach nothing. ibid. § 2. ‘ 
| As to fimple ideas and modes eafily had. § 4: 


Converfant | 4 General. ) Not fo as to fubftances. ibid. &c. 
is about: éaeeee Often trifling. c. 8. § 9- 
Sd Ii cS Te nofexiftence. c.g. § y 
tions: n cir certainty, in what. y 
4 Moral, capable of pie (ad as 2 x 6. 
; gael Not firft lonowriii = rhs - #*% 
6. Maxims. ae “ Nor the foundations of fiers: c. ee 
ea of In difputing, $ eh ~ i 7° § TOs 
‘ ; c : - 
| 2. Ideas, as to -}, Identity or diverfity. c, t . ers the fciences. ibid, 
their agree- 3, Relation. c. 1. § 5. c, 34 s £3: S Baca, % 
ment, or dif- ¢ , Co-exiftence. c.1. § 6," ¢ es og 
I. agreement, 3; E ; Sone eis 7-§ 5- 
Know iepce. < which con- Real exiftence. c. § 4. ¢ ourfelves. c. 9. § 3. by intuition, 
fifts in si 7: &+ 7. § 7.5 Of God. ¢. 10. by demonftration 
Of other things, c, 


1. A@ual. c. 7, fa " dp 11. by our fenfes, _ 


2. Spa ; dit 
3- Real and vifionary, how diftinguithed. c, 4, iation vi 
fionary I. antic: eae qe ae git = cae 
1. Ways of acquiring it by 4 2+ Demonftration. c. 2. § 2, |" 
3. Senfe. § 14. and c, 3. § 
; None without ideas, § y, S: 
2. Its extent. ¢, Narrower than our ideas, § 6. 
3 ‘Very fcanty as to fubftances. §§ 9—12 
2 





| Want of ideas, c. 3, ‘ 
| 3- Want of it canted b —of a difcoverable connexi ; 
aoe: _ {of tracing and examining dee < Soa de 
By comparing clear ideas, $$ 3, 6, 4 ote | 
4. The way to improve it. mais %, eee 
ee mploying it about its moft : : 
Avoiding hypothefes. § 12. Eiebes objeciss fax3 saa 
{ x. Its fevera] fenfes, ¢. 17+ §i. . 


I 
2. Wherein it confifts. § 2+ ae 
3. Four degrees of it. § 3: eee 
4- Not oppofite to faith. § 24 
5. How diftingyjthed from it. Cs 18. § 2.3 
. Things above it may be objects of faith. ibid. §§ 7» R 


NY 


Il. 7+ Things contrary to it cannot. § 10. 
Reason. x 8. Our laft judge f every thing: ¢. 19- SEE eee eee: 
g. Its province to judge whether a revelation be divine. ibid. 
10. By fyllogifn got the belt way. ¢ 17- § 4. 





Verecundiam.. 
| Jenoranuam. ; 
ES By arguments ad Aicitnem: Cc. 17]. § 19. 
** Judicium. 
OL Reno, 18. ie 
: was ie Cnowledge. C. 15. § 3. 
Faita. Diftinguithed fro Rath iatin c..19. vid, affociation, under retention. II. 2. 
5 Perfuafion. c. 19. $ A 
I. Supplies ¢ ~ -rknowledge. c. 14. § 3. rte 
C = he want ae wee . a Concerning facts. c. 16. § 6. | 
-_ 2. Converfant about probabilities. § 4. and c. 15. inattcns ob ipccubatin. $ 120i 
j R ] ys t. * 6. 7 
J UDGMENT. : : cgulates the degrees of i - a ee 
4. its miftak Ability. 4 5. 
<S Coralie Inclination. § 6. 


€rrour from want of 


Proper meafures or rules of probability. § 7, 
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Human Underftanding. 


BOOK tT “CHAT 1: : 


oe Pay st 


Tntroduftion: 


$7: Since is the undettanding, that 4 einniguat 
fets man above the reft.of fenfible jnto the wae 
beings, and gives him all the advantage derftanding, 
and dominion, which he has over thein; it cara a 
is certainly a iubject, even for ‘its noble- riers : 
nefs, worth our labour to enquire into. ‘The under 
flanding, like the eye, whilft it makes us fee and Le 
ceive all othe? things, takes no notice of itfelf; and it 
requires art and ‘pains to fet it at a diftance, and make 
it its own object. But, whatever be the difficulties that 
lie in the way of this enquiry; “whatever it be, that 
keeps us fo much in the dark to ourfelves; fure I am, 
that all the light we can let in upon our own minds, all 
the acquaintance we can make with our own under- 
ftandings, will not only be very pleafant, but bring us 
great advantage, in directing our thoughts in the fearch. 
of other things. den 
§.2. This, therefore, being:my purpofe,” 4. 
to enquire into the original, certainty, and ~~~ ®”" 
extent of human knowledge; together with the grounds, 


; and degrees of belief, opinion, and affent; I fhall not 


at prefent meddle with the phyfical confideration of 


. the mind; or trouble myfelf ‘to @xamine, wherein its 


eflence confifts, or by what motions of our fpirits,. 
~ VOLV A. -. . or 
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ev 


. Method, 
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or alterations of our bodies, we come to haye any) 


fenfation by our organs, or any ideas in our under- 
ftandings; and y ther thofe ideas do im their for-~ 

mation, any, or alk of.them, depend. .on matter or no: 
Thefe are {peculations, which, however curious and en- 
tertaining, I fhall decline, as lying out of my way in 
the defign Lam now upon. It fhall fuflice to my pre- 
fent purpofe, to confider the difcerning faculties of a 
man, as they are employed about the objects, which 
they have to do with: I fhall imagine I have not 
wholly -mifemployed myfelf in the thoughts I fhall 
AS on this sae. if, in this hiftorical, plain me- 
od, I can give any account of the ways, whereby our 


“ underftandings come to attain thofe notions of things 


have, and can fet down any meafures of the certainty 
of our knowledge, or the grounds of thofe perfuafions, 
which are to be. found amongi{t men, fo various, dif- 
ferent, Lane wholly caitradiitiery: and yet afferted, fome- 
wh other, with fuch aflurance and confidence, that 


he Set {hall take a view of the opinions of mankind, 


obferve their oppofition, and at the fame time confider 


.. the fondne(s and dev ae wherewith they are embraced; 


the refolution and ernels wherewith .they are main- 


tained, may perhaps oF rea aps fufpect, that either 
' there is no fuch thing as truth 


all; or that mankind 
hath no fufficient means to attain a certain knowledge 
of it. 

§. 3. It is, therefore, worth while to fearch 
out the bounds between opinion and know- 
ledge ; and examine by what meafures, in things, where~ 
of we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our affent, and moderate our perfuafions. In order 


~whereunto, I fhall purfue this following method. 


’ Firft, I fhall enquire into the original of thofe ideas, 
roticns, or whatever elfe you plealeapeal! them, which 
aman obferves, and i confcious to. himfelf he has in. 
his mind; and thea ays, whereby the underftanding, 
comes to be furnifhe “with them. 

Secondly, I fhall endeavour to fhew what knowledge, 
the underftanding hath-by thofe ideas 5 and the certainty,: _ 
evidence, and extent oft. 


weg s Thirdly. 


= yore” 
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Thirdly, I fhall make fome enquiry into the nature 
and grounds of faith, or opinion; whereby I mean that 
affent, which we give to any propofition as’ true, of 
whofe truth yet we have no certain knowledge: and 
here we fhall have occafion to examine the reafons and 
degrees of affent. | i 

§. 4. If, by this enquiry into the nature Ufeful to» 
of the underftanding, I can difcover the panes ae aa 
powers thereof; how far they reach; to comprehen- 
what things they are in any degree propor- fion. 2 
tionate; and where they fail us: I fuppofe it may*be of 
ufe to prevail with the bufy mind of man, to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its compre-= 
henfion; to ftop when it is at the utmoft extent of its’ 
tether; and to fit down in a quict ignorance of thofe 
things, which, upon examination, are found to be be- 
yond the reach of our capacities. We fhould not then 
perhaps be fo forward, out of an affectation of an uni- 
verfal knowledge, to raife queftions, and perplex our- 
{elves and others with difputes about things, to which 
our underftandings are not fuited; and of which we 
cannot frame in,our minds any clear or diftin@ per- 
ceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often hap- 
‘pened) we have not any notions at all. If we can find 
out how far the underftanding can extend its view, how 
far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what cafes 
it can only judge and guefs; we may learn to content 
ourfelves with what is attainable by us in this ftate. 

§. 5. For, though the comprehenfion of 6, eapacity 
our underftandings comes exceeding fhort of  fuited to our 
the vaft extent of things; yet we fhall have _ ftateandcon- 
caufe enough to magnify the bountiful au-  °™s 
thor of our being, for that proportion and degree of: 
knowledge he has beftowed on us, fo far above all the 
reft of the inhabitants of this our manfion. Men have 
reafon to be well fatisfied with what God hath thought 
fit for them, fince he hath given them (as St. Peter 
fays) wala weds wiv x) edotCav, whatfoever is neceflary 
for the conveniencies of life, and information of virtue > 
and has put within the reach of their difcovery the 
comfortable provifion for this life, and*she way that 

B 2 . leads 
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leads to a better. How fhort foever their knowledge | 


may come of an univerfal or perfect comprehenfion of 
whatfoeveriis, it yet fecures their great concernments; 
that: they have light enough to lead them to the know- 
ledge-of their maker, and the fight of their own duties. 
Men may find matter fufficient to bufy their heads, 
and:employ their hands with variety, delight and. fatis- 
faction; if they will not boldly quarrel with their own 
conftitution, and throw away the bleffings their hands 
are filled with, becaufe they are not big enough to grafp 
evety thing. We fhall not have much reafon to com- 
plain. of the narrownefs of our minds, if we will but 
employ them about what may be of ufe tous; for of 
that they are very capable: and: it will be an unpardon- 
able, as well as childith peevifhnefs, if we undervalue 
the advantages of our knowledge, and negle& to im- 


prove it to the ends for which it was given us, becaufe — 


there are fome things that are fet out of the reach of it. 


Ir will be no. excufe to an idle and untoward fervant, — 


who would not attend his bufinefs by candle-light, to 
plead, that he had not broad fun-fhine. The candle, 
thatis fet up in us, fhines. bright enough for all our 
purpofes. . The difcoveries we can make with: this, 


ought to fatisfy us; and we fhall then ufe our under- © 
ftandings right, when we entertain all objects in that — 
way and proportion that they are fuited to our faculties, — 


and, upon thofe grounds they are capable of being pro- 
pofed to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately 
require demonftration, and demand certainty, where- 


probability only-is to be had, and which is fefficient-to 


govern all our concernments. If we will difbetieve every 


thing, becaufe we cannot certainly know all things; — 


we Shall do muchwhat as wifely as he, whe would not 


ufe his legs, but fit {till and perith, becaufe he had ne — 


wings to fly. 


of our capa- . ‘ie ; a 
city, a cure With hopes of fuccefs: and when. we have 


of feepticifm Well furveyed the powers of our own minds, 
and idlenefs. -and made fome eftimate what we may ex- 


pect from them, we fhall not be inclined either to fit 


ftill, 


aii §. 6. When we know our own ftrengthy 
Knowledge we fhall the better know what to undertake. 
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ftill, and not fer our thoughts on work at all, in defpair 
of knowing any thing; or, on the other fide, queftion © 
every thing, and difclaim all knowledge, becaufe fome 
things are not to be underftood. “Itis of great ufe to 
the failor, to know the length of his line, though he 
cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It is 
well he knows, that it is long enough to reach the bot- 
tom, at fuch places as are neceflary to direct his voyage, 
and caution him againft running upon fhoals that may 
ruin him. Our bufinefs here is not to know all things, 
_ but thofe which concern our conduét. “If we can find 
out thofe meafures, whereby a rational creature, put in 
that {tate in which man is in this world, may, an 
ought to govern his opinions, and ations depending 
thereon, we need not to be troubled that fome other 
things efcape our knowledge. 
§.7. This was that which gave the firft Occafion of 
rife to this effay concerning the underftand- this effay. 
ing. For I thought that thé firft ftep to- 
wards fatisfying feveral enquiries, the mind of man was 
very apt to run into, was to take a furvey of our own 
underftandings, examine our own powers, and fee te 
what things they were adapted. Till that was done; I 
fufpected we began at ‘the wrong end, and in vain 
fought for fatisfaction in a quiet and fure poffeffion of 
truths that moft concerned us, whilft we let loofe our 
thoughts into the vatt ocean of being; as if all that 
boundlefs extent were the natural and undoubted. pof- 
feffion of our ynderftandings, wherein there was nothing 
exempt from its decifions, or that efcaped its compre- 
henfion. Thus men extending their enquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into 
thofe depths, where they can find no fure footing ; it is 
no wonder, that they raife queftions, and multiply dif- 
putes, which, never coming to any clear refolution, are 
proper only to continue and increafe their doubts, and 
_ to confirm them at laft in perfec fcepticifin, Whereas, 
were the capacities of our underftandings well con- 
fidered, the extent of our knowledge once difcovered, 
and the horizon found, which fets the bounds between 
the enlightened and dark parts of things, between 
) B 3 what 
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what.is, and what is not comprehenfible by us; men 


would perhaps with lefs {cruple acquiefce in the avowed — 
ignorance of the one, and employ their thoughts and — 
difcourfe with more advantage and fatisfaction in the 


A 


Qthotercit si a 
Whit 4 -:o)»§. 8. Thus much I thought neceflary to 
Piet a ~» fay concerning the occafion of this enquiry 


asses Anto human underftanding. But, before I 
proceed on to.what.I have thought on this fubject, I 
muft here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader for 
the frequent ufe of the word ‘‘ idea,’’ which he will find 
in the following treatife, It being that term, which, 
J think, ferves beft.to ftand for whatfoever is the object 
of the underftanding when a man thinks; I have ufed 
it, to exprefs whatever is meant by-phantafm, notion, 
{pecies, or whatever it is which the mind can be em- 
ployed about in thinking ; and [ could not avoid fre- 
quently ufing it (1). 

kata Aaa I prefume 


_.,G) This modeft apology of our author could not procure him the free 
ufe of the word idea; but great offence has been taken at it, and it has 
been‘cenfured as of dangerous confequence: to which you may here fee 
what, he anfwers., « The world, faith the * bithop of Worcefler, hath 
* been itrangely amufed with ideas of late; and we have been told, that 
« ftrange things might be done by the help of idcas; and yet thefe ideas, 
“at-latt, come to be only common notions of things, which we muft 
“make ufe of in our reafoning, You, (i. ¢, the author of the Effay con- 
«cerning Human Underftanding) fay in that chapter, about the exiftence 
«of God, you thought it moft proper to expivfs yourfelf, in the moft 
* ‘ufual and familiar way, by common words and expreffions. I would 


_ € you had done fo quite through your book; for then you had never 


* giver: that occafion to the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way 
* of ideas, as an. effe€tual battery (as they imagined) againft the myfteries 
“of the Chriftian faith, But you might have enjoyed the fatisfaction of 
* your ideas long enough before J had taken notice of them, unlefs I had 
« found them employed about doing mifchief.’ 

To which our author (+) replies, It is. plain, that that which your 
Jordfhip apprehends, in my book, may be of dangerous confequence to 
pe article which your lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, is my intro- 

cing xecw terms; and that which your lord(hip inftances in, is that of 
ideas. And the, reafon your lordthip gives in every of thefe places, why 
your lordfhip has {uch am apprehenffon_of ideas, that they may be~of 
dangerous confequence to that article of faith, which your Jordfhip has 
ee ae eR. ee eat ene anne nara eees een obepliteionp ininbamsnignlomameonse aoe 
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I prefume it will be eafily granted me, that there are 
fuch ideas in men’s minds; every one is confcious of 
‘them in himfelf, and men’s words.and actions will fatisfy 
him that they are in others. . j 
» Gur firft enquiry then fhall be, how they come into 
the mind, “a . od 3. 
“eu AP. 





endeavoured to defend, is becaufe they have been applied to fuch pur- 
pofes.. Andi might (your lordfhip fays) have enjoyed the fatisfa¢tion 
of my ideas long enough before you had taken notice of them, unlefs 
your lordfhip had found them employed in doing mifchief. Which, at 
laft, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, viz. 
That your lordthip fears ideas, , e. the term idees, may, fome time of 
other, prove of very dangerous confequence to what your lordfhip has 
endeavoured to defend, becaufe they have been made ufe of in arguing 
,againft it. For Lam fure your lordfhip dees not mean, that you appre- 
hend the things, fignified by ideas, may be of dangerous sere: somes to 
the article of faith your lordfhip endeavours to defend, becaufe they have 
been made ufe of againft it: for (befides that your lordthip mentions 
terms) that would be to expeét that thofe who oppofe that article, fhould 
oppofe it without any thoughts; for the things fignified by ideas, are 
nothing but the immediate cbjeéts of our minds in thinking: fo that 
unlefs any one can oppofe the article your lordthip defends, without 
CMpicins on fomething, he muft ufe the things fignified hy ideas; for he 
that thinks, mutt have fome immediate object of his mind in thinking, 
#. é. mutt have ideas. ; 

But whether it be the name, or the thing; ideas in found, or ideas in 
fignification ; that your lordthip apprehends may be of dangerous confequence 
to that article of faith, avbich jour lordfpip endeavours to defend; it feems to 
me, I will not ny a new way of reafoning (for that belongs to me), but 
were it not your lordfhip’s, I fhould think it avery extraordinary way of 
reafoning, to write againft a book, wherein your lordfhip acknowledges 
they are not ufed to bad purpofes, nor employed to do mifchief; only 
becaufe you find that ideas are, by thofe who oppofe your lordfhip, em- 
played to do mifchief; and fo apprehend, they may be of dangerous confequence 
to the article your lordfhip has engaged in the defence of. For whether 
ideas as terms, or ideas as the immediate objects of the mind fignified by 
thofe terms, may be, in your lordthip’s apprehenfion, of dangerous confe- 
quence to that article; 1 do not fee how your Jordfhip’s writing againft the 
ution of ideas, as ftated in my book, will at all hinder your oppolers, from 
employing them ix doing mifehicf,-as before. on 

However, be that as it will, fo itis, that your lordfhip apprehends thefe 
new terms, thefe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been fo firange- 
Ly amufed, (though at laf they came to be only common notions of things, as your 
lordthip owns) may be of dangerous confequence to that article 

My lord, if any, in anfwer to your Jordthip's /ermovs, and in other 
pamphlets, wherein your lordfhip complains they have talked fo much of 
ideas, have been troublefome to your lordfhip with that term; it is not 
ieange that your lordfhip fhould be tired with that found: bat how 
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natural foever itvbe to. our weak Conftitutions, to be offended wit ny 
found, wherewith an importunate din hath been made about our ears; 
yet, my lord, I kuow your lordthip has a better opinion of the articles of 
our faith, than,to think any of them can be overturned, or fo much ai 
fhaken, with a breath formed into any found, or term whatfoever. : 
Names are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions; and fo they be 
fufficiently appropriated to them in their ufe, I know no other difference 
any of them have in particular, but as they are of ealy or difficult pro- 
nunciation, and of a more or lefs pleafant found; i what particular 
antipathies there may be in men to fome of them, upon that account, is 
not eafy to be forefeen, This I am fure, no term whatfoever in itfelf 
bears, one more than another, any oppofition to truth of any kind; they 
are only propofitions that do or can oppofe the truth of any article or 
defining and thus no,zerm is privileged for being fet in oppofition to 
trutt, Prey 7 
_ There is no word to be found, which may not be brought into a pro- 
pofition, wherein the. mot. facred and ‘moft evident truths may be op- 
pofed: but that is not.afault in the term, but him that ufes it, And 
therefore I cannot eafily perfuade myfelf (whatever your lordfhip hath 
f1id in the heat of your concern) that you have bettowed fo much paing 
upon my book, becaufe the word idea is fo much ufed there. For though 
upon my faying, in my chapter about the exiftence of God, « That I 
fcarce ufed the word idea in that whole chapter,’ your lordfhip withes, 
that Thad dowe fo quite through my book» yet 1 mutt rather look upon that 
as.a compliment to. me, wherein your lordthip withed, that my book had _ 
been all through fuited to vulgar readers, not ufed to that and the like 
terms, than that your lordfhip has fuch ana prehenfion of the word idea ; 


or that there is any fuch harm in the ufe of it, inftead of the word wa j 


(with which your Jordfhip feems to take it to agree in fignification), that 


your lordfhip would think it worth your while to {pend any part of your 
valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having the word-idea fo 
often in it ; for this would be to make your lordfhip to write only againft 
an impropriety of fpeech. I own to your lordthip, it is a great conde- 
fcenfion in your lordthip to have done it, if that word have fuch a thare 
in what your lordfhip has writ againft my book, as fome expreffions 
would perfuade one ; and I would, for the fatisfaction of your! Jordthip, 
change the term of idea for a better, if your lordfhip, or any one, could 
help me to it; for, that wotion will not {fo well ftand for every immediate 
object of the mind in thinking, as idea does, I have (as 1 guefs) fomewhere 
siren areafon in my book, by fhewing that the term notion is more pecu- 
jarly appropriated to a certain fort of thofe objects, which I call mixed 
modes: and I think, it would not found altogether fo well, to fay, the 
notion of red, and the notion of a borfe 3 as the idea of red, and the idea of a 
horfe. But if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no fond- 
nefs for, nor an antipathy to, any particular articulate founds: nor do L 
think there is any fpell or fafcination in any of them, 

But be the word idea proper or improper, I do not fee how it is the 
better or the worfe, becaufe i// mex have made ufe of it, or becaufe it 
be been mage of pies hee oes; for if that be a reafon to condemn, 
or lay it by, we muft lay by the terms, /cripeure, reafom, perce ‘ion, dif= 
ting, ieee &c. Nay, the fore of Calender are ileanes Fg 
do nob think any one of thefe, or any other term, can be produced, 
which hath not been made ufe of by fuch men, and to fuch gare 
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And therefore, if ste unitarians in their date pamphlets have talked very 
inuch of, and Strangely amufed the world with ideas; I cannot believe your 
lordthip will think that word one jot the worfe, ar the more dangerous, 
* — -beeaufe they ufe it;any more than, for their ufe of them, you will think | 
veafon or fcripture terms ill or dangerous. » And therefore what your lord- 
thip fays, that J might have enjayed the fatirfadion of mytideas long enough 
before your lordfhip had taken notice of them; unlefs you had found them ex- 
ployed in doing mifcbief;. will, X prefume, when your. lordthip has con- . 
fidered again of this matter, prevail with pate Ber to let me enjay 
ftill the /atisfaction I take in my ideas, i.e. ag much fatisfaction as I can 
take in fo fmall a matter, as is the ufing of . roper term, notwithftand- 
ing it fhould be employed by others in doing mifchicf. =. + 
‘For, my lord, ie I fhould leave it cally out of my book, s fub- 
fitute: the word xotion every wherein the room of it ; and every body elfe 
do fo too (though your lordfhip does not, I fuppofe, fufpedt, that I 
have the vanity to think they would follow my ¢xample) my book would, 
it feems, be the more to your lordthip’s liking; but Ido not fee how 
this would one jot abate the mi/chief your lordfhip complains of. For 
the wxitarians might as much employ xetious, as they do now ideas, to do 
mifchief ; untefs they are fach fools to think they can conjure with this 
notable word zdea ; and that the force of what they fay, lies in the found, 
and not in the fignification of their terms. : Sok 
This 1 am fure of, that the truths of the Chriftian religion can be no _ 
more battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down 
or endangered by any found whatfoever. And I am apt'toflatter myfelf, 
that your lordfhip is fatisfied that there is no harm in the word ideas, be- 
caufe you fay, you fhould not have taken apy noticé@f my.édeas, if the - 
enemies of our faith had not taken up my new eway of ideas, as an efeual =. © 
© battery again the myfteries f the Chriftian faith; In which place, oy mew 
way of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conftrued to be meant, but my 
exprefling myfelf by that of ideas; and not by other more common words, 
and of ancienter ftanding in the Englif language. ; 
As to the objection, of the author’s way by ideas being @ mew way, 
he thus anfwers 5 my new away by ideas, or my way by ideas, which often 
occurs in your lordfhip’s letter, is, I confefs, a'very large and doubtful 
expreflion ; and may, in the full latitude, comprehend my whole efay ; 
becaufe, treating in it of the wnderftanding, which is nothing but a 
the faculty of thinking, 1 could not well ‘treat cfaahetniaiulty of wn 
the mind, which confifts in thinking, without confidering the im- 
mediate objeéts. of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: and 
therefore in treating of the zderfanding, 1 guefs it will not be thought 
ftrange, that the greateft part of my book has been eaken Se, in confider-- 
ing what thefelobjeéts of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they come ; 
_ what ufe the mind makessof them, in its feveral ways of thinking; and 
what are the outward marks whereby it fignifies them to others, or re- 
_cords them for its own-ufe. And this, in fhort, is mp way by ideas, 
that which your lord alls my new eway by ideas: which, my lord, if 
“it be zew, it is but a new hiftory of an old thing. For I think it will 
not be doubted, that men always performed the attions of shinking, rea- 
Sfoning, believing side dagpeses juft after the fame manner they do now ; 
though whether the fame account has heretofore been given cf the way 
how shoppe tones thefe aétions, or wherein they confifted, I do not 
know. Were I as well read as your lordthip, I fhould have been fafe 
from that gentle reprimand of your lotdhip’s, for thinking my “2 of 
' : ideas, 
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ip new, for want of Looking, into other men's thoughts, which appear it 
their books, pen ‘PO ; 

Your Jordthip’s words, as an acknowledgment of your inftruétions in 
the cafe, and as a warning to others, who will be fo bold,adventurers as 
to {pin any thing barely cut of their cum thoughts, 1 fhall fet down at large 


And they oe Whether you took this way of ideas from the medert— 


philofopher, mentioned by you; is not at all material; but I intended no reflec- 
tion upon you in it (for shea you mean, by my commending you as a fcholar of 
f0 great a mafter); I never meant to take from you the honour of your oun ine 
ventions sand I do believe you when you fay, That you wrote from your own 
éhoughts, and the ideas ‘gold there. But many things may fem new to 
one, who converfes only ewith his own thoughts, which really are not fo; as 
he-may find, when he looks inta the thoughts of other men, which appear-in 
their books. And er although I have a juftefteem for the inuention of 
Juch, aha can fpin volumes barely out of their own thoughts; yet 1 am apt to 
think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they, aber thought fo’ much 
themfelves, they would examine what thoughts others have adel cfore them, 
concerning the fame things: that fo thofe may not be thought their own inven- 
tions which ave common to themfelves.and others. If a man foould try all the 
magnetical experiments himfelf, and publifh them as bis own thoughts, he might 
take bimfelf tobe the inventor of them: but he that examines and compares with 
them what Gilbert, and others have done before him, will not diminifh the 
praife of hisdiligence, but may wif he had compared his thoughts with other 
‘men’s; by which the world ol receive greater advantage, although he had 
loft the honour ofbeing an original, ik os 
~ To alleviate sii caene tin, I agree with your lordfhip, that. sazy 
things may feem ° tovone thar converfes ouly with his own thoughts, which 
really are not fo; but I mutt crave leave to fuggeft to your lordfhip,. that 
if in the fpinning them out of his own thoughts, they feem new to him, 
he is certainly the inventor of them; and they may as juftly be thought 
his own invention, as any one’s; and be is as»certainly the inventor of 
them, as any one who thought on them before him: the diftin¢tion of in- 
vention, or not invention, lying not in thinking firft, or not fir, but in 
borrewing, or not pate our thoughts from another: and he to 
whom, {pinning them out of his own thoughts, they /eem meq, could not 
certainly borrow them from another. So he truly invented printing in 
Europe, who without any communication with the Chinefe, pe it out of 
his own thoughts; though it were ever fo true, that the Cbinefe had the 
ufe of printing, nay, of printing inthe very fame way, among them, many 
ages before him. So that he that {pins any thing out of his own thoughts, 
that feems new to him, cannot ceafeto think it his own invention, fhould 
he examine ever fo far, what thoughts others have had before him, concesn- 
ing the fame thing, and fhould find by examining, that they had the fame 
THOU HES TIO I? Mees i eect, 9” lee oe s 

But what great obligation this would be to Hetorid, or weighty caufe 
‘of turning over and looking into books, 1 confefs Ido not iee, The 
great end to me, in converfing with my own o er.men’s thoughts, in. 
matters of {peculation, is to.find ‘truth, without being much concerne 
whether my own eee of it out of mine, or their {pinning of it out 
of their own thoughts, helps me toit. And how little 1 affect the oxour 
of an original; may be feen at’ that: place of book, where, if any 
where, that itch ef vain-glory was’ likelieft to have fhewn itfelf, had L 
been fo evef-run with it, as to mesd-acure, » It isowhere Ldpeak of cer- 
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tainty, in thefe following words, taken notice of by your lordfhip, in 
another place: * I think I have fhewn wherein it is that certainty, real 
* certainty confifts, which whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, to 
‘ me, heretofore, one of thofe defiderata, which 1 found great want of.” 
Here, my lord, however xeau this feemed to me, and the more fo be- 
~ caufe poffibly I had in vain hunted for it in the books of others ; yet 1 
fpoke of it as ew, only to myfelf: leaving others in the undifturbed 
poffeffion of what either by invention, or reading, was theirs before; 
without affuming to myfelf any other honour, but that of my own igno- 
rance, till that time, if others before had fhewn wherein certainty lay. 
And yet, my lord, if I had, upon this occafion, been forward:to aflume 
to myfelf the honour of an original, L think Thad been pretty fafe in it; 
fince I fhould have had goite lomifidg for my guarantee and winxdicatar in 
that point, who are pleafed to call it xew ; and, as fuch, to write againft 
And truly, my lord, in this refpeét, my book has had very unlucky 
itars, fince it hath had the misfortune to difpleafe your lordfhip, with 
many things in it, for their novelty; as ew way of reafoning; new hy- 
pothefis about reafon; new fort of certainty; new terms; new way of ideas; 
new method of certainty; &c. And yet in other places, your lordthip 
feems to think it worthy in me of your lordfhip’s reflection, for faying, 
but what others have faid before ; as where I fay, ‘ In the different make 
£ of men’s tempers, and application of their thoughts, fome arguments 
¢ prevail more on one, and fome on another, for the confirmation of 
¢ the fametruth.’ Your lordthip afks, What is this different from what 
all men or underflanding have faid ? Again, I take it, your lordfhip meant 
not thefe words for a commendation of my book, where you fay, But if 
uo more be meant by « The fimple ideas that come in by fenfation, or re- 
¢ flection, and their being the foundation of our knowledge,’ zt zhat our 
notions of things come in, either fram our fenfes or the exercife of our minds: 
as there is oe He extraordinary in the difcovery, fo your lordfpip is far enough 
from oppofing that, wherein you think all mankind are agreed. 
And again, But what need all this great nsife about ideas and certainty, 
true aud real certainty by ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, that our 
ideas only reprefent to us fuch things, from awhence we bring arguments to) 
prove the truth of things ? oi 
But, che world ie been firangely am-fed with ideas of late; and we 
have been told, that firange things might be done by the help of ideas; and 
Jet thefe ideas, at laft, come to be only common notions of things, «which que 
mmuft make ufe of in our reafoning, And to the like purpofe in other places. 
‘Whether, therefore, at laft, your lordthip will refolvey that it is ze or 
70; or more faulty by its being zea, muft be left to your lordthip. 
This I find by it, that my book cainot. avoid. being condemned on the 
one fide or the other, nor do I fee a poffibility to help it. If there be 
readers that like only xeqw thoughts; or, on the other fide, others that 
can bear nothing but what can be juftified by received authorities in 
print; I muft defire them to make themfelves amends in that part which 
tney like, for the difpleafure they receive in the other: but if any fhould 
be fo ex4t, as to find fault with both, truly, I know not well what to 
fay to them. The cafe is a plain cafe, the-book is all over naught, and 
there is not a fentence in it, that is not, either for its antiquity or novelty, 
to be condemned, and fo there is a fhort end of it. From your lord- 
fhip, indeed, in particular, 1 can hope for fomething better; for your 
: : lordfhip 
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lordthip thinks the general defigwiof it fo good, that that, I fatter my felf, 
would prevail on your lordfhip to preferve it from the ‘fire: . , 

But as to the way, your lordfhip thinks, I fhould have taken to pre- 
vent the having it thought my invention, when it: was common tome avith 
others, it unluckily fo fell out, in the fubjeét of my Effay of Human Un- 
derflanding, that 1 could not look into the thoughts of other men to in« 
form myfelf. For my defign being, as well as I could, to co y nature, 
and to give an account of. the operations of the mind in thinking ; I 
could look into no-body’s underitanding but my own, to fee how it 
wrought; nor have a profpect. into other men’s minds, to view. their 
thoughts there; and obferve what fteps and motions they took, and by what 
gradations they proceeded in their acquainting themfelves with truth, and 
their advance in knowledge : what we. find of their thoughts in books, is 
but the refult of this, and not the progrefs and working of their minds, 
in coming to the opinions or conclufions they fet down and publifhed. 

All therefore, that I can fay of my book, is, that it is a copy of my 
own mind, in its feveral ways of operation. And all that I can fay for 
the publifhing of it is, that I think the intelle@ual faculties are made, 
and operate alike in moft men ; and that fome, that I thewed it to before 
J publithed it; liked it fo well, that I was confirmed in that opinion. 
And therefore, if.it fhould happen, that it fhould’ not be fo, but that 
fome men fhould have ways of thinking, reafoning, or arriving at cer- 
tainty, different from others, and above thofe that I find my mind to ufé 
and acquiefce in, I do not fee of what ufemy book can beto them, I can 
only make it my humble requeft, in my own name, and in the namie of 
thofe that are of my fize, who find their minds work, reafon, and know 
in the fame low way that mine does, that thofe-men of a more happy 
genius would fhew us the way of their nobler: flights; and particularly 
would difcover to us their fhorter or furer. way to certainty, than by ideas, 
and the obferving their agreement or difagreement, 

Your lordfhip adds, Bur wow, it feems, nothing is intelligible but avhat 
Suits with the new way of ideas. My lord, The nea avay of ideas, and 
the old way of {peaking iztelligibly* was always and ever will be the 
fame: and if I may take the liberty to declare my ‘fenfe of it, herein it 
confifts:. 1. That a man ufe no words, but fuch as he makes the figns of 
certain determined obje¢ts of his mind in thinking, which he can make 
known to another. 2, Next, tharhe ufe the fame word fteadily for the 
fign of the fame immediate objeét of his mind in thinking. 3. That he 
join thofe words together in propofitions, according to the grammatical 
rules of that language he fpeaks in. 4. That he unite thofe fentences in 
a coherent difcourfe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one 
may preferve himfelf from the confines and fufpicion of jargon, whether 
he pleafes to call thofe immediate objects of his mind, which his words 
do, or fhould ftand for, ideas or no. ‘ is 
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§. r. PT is an eftablifhed opinion amongft The way 

fome nen, that there are in the un- —~ Ms ed 
derftanding certain innate principles; fome an Fado 
primary notions, xowai twos, characters, ledge, fuffici- 
as it were, ftampéd upon the mind of man, *nttoproveit 
which the foul receives in. its very firft "+ ‘™n4** 
being; and brings into the world with it. It would 
be fufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the 
.falfenefs of this fuppofition, if I fhould only fhew (as 
I hope I fhall in the following parts of this difcourfe) 
how men, barely by theufe of their natural faculties, 
may attain to all the knowledge they have, without the 
help of any innate impreffions; and may arrive at cer- 
tainty, without any fuch original notions or principles. 
For I imagine any one will eafily grant, that it would 
be impertinent to fuppofe, the ideas of colours innate 
in a creature, to whom God hath given fight, and a 
power to receive them by the eyes, from external ob- 
jects: and no lefs unreafonable would it be to attribute 
feveral truths to the impreffions of natute, and innate 
characters, when we may obferve in ourfelves faculties, 
fit to attain as eafy and certain knowledge of them, as 
if they were originally imprinted on the mind. 

But becaufe a man is not permitted without cenfure 
to follow his own thoughts in the fearch of truth, when 
they lead him ever fo little out of the common road ; 
I fhall fet down the reafons, that made me doubt of 
the truth of that opinion, as an excufe for my miftake, 
if I be in one ; which I leave to be confidered by thofe, 
who, with me, difpofe themfelves to embrace truth, 
wherever they find it. 

§. 2. There is nothing more commonly General af- 
taken for granted, than that there are cer= fat thegreat 
tain principles, both fpeculative and prace “PO 


tical 
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tical (for they {peak of both) univerfally agreed upon 
by all mankind: which therefore, they argue, muft 
needs be conftant impreffions, which the fouls of men 
receive in their firft beings, and which they bring into 
the world with them, as neceffarily and really as they 
do any of their inherent faculties. 

. §. 3. This argument, drawn from univer- 
Vater P, fal confent, has this misfortune in it, that 
provesno- ‘if it were true in matter of fact, that there 
thing innate. Were certain truths, wherein all mankind 

agreed, it would not prove them innate, if 
there can be any other way fhewn, how men may come 
to that univerfal agreement, in the things they do con- 
fent in; which I prefume may be done. 
“© What is, §. 4. But, which is worfe, this argument 
is;”and, it Of univerfal confent, which is made ufe of 
is reaile to prove innate principles, feems to me a 
Ten Be demonftration that there are none’ fuch 3be- 
and not to Caufe there are _none to which all mankind 
bey" notuni- give an univerfal affent. I fhall begin with 
pa as the {peculative, and inftance in thofe mag- 
; nified principles of demonftration ;  what- 
foever is, is;’? and, ** it is impoffible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be;’? which, of all others, I 
think have the moft allowed title to innate. Thefe 


have fo fettled a reputation of maxims univerfally re. 


ceived, that it will, no doubt, be thought ftrange, if any 
one fhould feem to queftion it. But yet I take liberty 
to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo far from having an 
univerfal affent, that there are great part of mankind 
to whom they are not fo much as known. 


Not on the | §- 5. For, firft, it is evident, that. all” 


mind natu- Children and idiots have not the leaft appre= 
rally im- henfion or thought of them: and the want 


printed, be- of that is enough to deftroy that univerfal 
caufe not 


known to : , . : 
children, concomitant of all innate truths: it feeming 


idiots, &. to me neara contradiction, to fay, that there 
are truths imprinted on the foul, which it perceives orun= 


derftands not: imprinting, if it fignify any thing, being 


nothing elfe, but.the making certain truths to be per- 
5 P 4 
Ceived, 


-affent, which muft needs be the neceflary” 





ie * 
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ceived. For to imprint any thing on the mind, without 
the mind’s perceiving it, feems to me hardly intelligible. 
If therefore children and idiots have fouls, have minds, 
with thofe impreffions upon them, they muft. unaveid-= 
ably perceive them, and neceflarily know and affent to 
‘thefe truths; which fince they do not, it is evident that 
there are no fuch impreffions.. For if they are not no-~ 
tions naturally imprinted, how can they be innate? and. 
if they are notions imprinted, how can they be un- 
known? To fay a notion is imprinted on the mind, and 
yet at the fame time-to fay, that the mind is ignorant of 
it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this im-’ 
preffion nothing. No propofition can be faid to be in 
the mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never. 
yet confcious of. For if any one may, then,» by the 
fame reafon, all propofitions that are true, and the mind 
is capable of ever affenting to, may be faid to be in the 
mind, and to be imprinted: fince, if any one can be 
faid tobe in the mind, which it never yet knew, it muft 
be only, becaufe it is capable of knowing it, and fo the 
mind ts of all truths it ever fhall know. Nay, thus 
truths may be imprinted on the mind, which it never 
did, nor ever fhall know: for a man may live long, and 
die at laft in ignorance of many truths, which his mind 
was capable of knowing, and that with certainty. So 
that if the capacity of knowing, be the natural impreffion 
contended for, all the truths a man ever comesto know, 
will, by this account, be every one of them innate; and 
this great point will amount to no more, but only toa 
very improper way of {peaking ; which, whilft it pre- 
tends to affert the contrary, fays nothing different:from 
thofe, who deny innate principles. For nobody, I 
think, ever denied that the mind was capable of know- 
ing feveral truths. The capacity, they fay, is innate, 
the knowledge acquired. But then to what end fuch 
conteft for certain innate maxims? If truths can be im- 
printed on the underftanding without being perceived, I 


- can feeyno differencethere can be, between any truths — 


the mind is capable of knowing, in refpect of their 
original; they muft all be innate, or all adventitious : 
in yain fhall a man go about to diftinguifh them. He 

3 therefore, 
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therefore, that talks of innate no ns in the underftand- | 
ing, cannot (if he intend thereby ‘any diftin@ fort of — 


truths) mean fuch truths to be in the underftanding, as 


' 


it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For . 


if thefe words (to be in the underftanding) have any — 


propriety, they fignify to be underftood: fo that, ‘tobe 
in the underftanding, and not:to be underftood 3 to bein 
the mind, and never to be perceived; is all one, as to 


day, any thing is, and is not, in the mind or under# 


ttanding. If therefore thefe two propofitions, “ what= 
{oever is, is ;’? and * it is impoffible for the fame thing 
to be, and not to be,’ are by nature imprinted, children’ 
cannot be ignorant of them; infants, and all that have 
fouls, muft neceffarily have them in their underftand- 
ings, know the truth of them, and affent to it. 

§. 6. To avoid this, it is ufually an- 
os ae {wered, That all men know and dffenr to 
when they  them,* when they come to the ufe of reafon, 
come to the and this is enough to prove them innate. 
pe sa I anfwer, Stine 
rs §. 7. Doubtful expreffions, that have 
{earce any fignification, go for clear réafons, to thofe, 


who being prepoffeffed, take not the pains to examine, 


even what they themfelves fay. For to apply this‘an- 
{wer withpany tolerable fenfe to out prefent purpofe, it 
muft fignify one of thefe two things; either, that, as 


_ foon as men come to the ufe of reafon, thefe fuppofed 
native infcriptions come to be known, and obferved by 


them: or elfe, that the ufe and exercife of men’s 


-peafon affifts them in the difcovery of thefe principles, 


y makes them known to them. 
_§. 8. If they mean, that by the ufe of 
-reafon men may difcover thefe principles; 


and certain! 


If reafon dif- 
covered 


them, that and that this is fufficient to prove them ins . 


would not nate: their way of arguing will ftand thus, 

prove them (yiz.) that, whatever truths reafon can cer+ 

innate, . . on 
tainly difcover to us, and make us fir 


affent'to, thofé are all naturally imprinted on the mind: 


fince that univerfal affent, which is made the mark of 
them, amounts to no more but this ; that by the ufe of 
reafon, we are capable to come to a certain knowledge 
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‘of, and affent to them; and, by this means, there will 
be no difference between the maxims of the mathema-~ 
ticians, and theorems they deduce from them: All muft 
be equally allowed: innate; they. being all difcoveries 
made by the ufe of reafon, and truths that a rational 
creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his 
thoughts rightly that way. ee ocbah Qiiicis 
~ '§.9. But how can thefe men think the ufe » is falfethat 
of reafon  neceflary, to difcover principles foal dito 
‘that are*fuppofed innate, when reafon (if we» > ys a> | 
may believe them) is nothing elfe:but.the faculty ofdes 
ducing unknown truths from principles, or propofitions, ; 
_ that are already known?! That certainly can:neversbe “ 
‘thought innate, which we have need of reafon;to:difeox a 
ver ;-unlefs, as I have faid, we willhave all. the:certain 
truths, that reafon ever teaches us,.to be innate. We 
may as well think the ufe of reafon neceffary to make our. 
eyes’ difcover vifible objects, as that there fhould be need 

of reafon, or'the exercife thereof, to: make the under. “ 
ftanding fee what is originally engraven on it, and cans 
not be in the underftanding. before it be perceived by’ 
it. So that to make reafon difcover thofe truths. thus 
imprinted,. is to fay, that the ufe of reafon difcovers ta. 

a man what he knew before: and if men. have thofe «° = 
innate impreffed truths. originally, and. before the uf: dl oF 
of reafon, and yet are always ignorant of them, till the *ee- 
come tothe ufe of reafon; it is in effect to fay, thar © : 
men know, and know them not, at the fame time. *¢. 

~§. go. It will here perhaps be faid, that mathemati» . 

cal demonftrations, and other truths that are not innate, 
‘are not affented to; as foon as propofed, wherein they 
are diftinguifhed from thefe maxims, and other innate ~ 
truths, J fhall have. occafion to {peak of affent, upon » -* | 
the firft propofing, more patticularly by and’by, Lfhall.- 
here only, and that very readily allow, that thefe - 
maxims and mathematical demonftrations are in this 
different ; that the. one have need of reafon, ufing’ of © 
_ «proofs, to make them out, and to gain our affent 5. but 
the other, as foon as underftood; are, without any the. 
leaft reafoning, embraced and affented to. But 1 withad 
beg leave to obferye, that it lays open the weaknels of. 
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ithis fubterfuge, which requires the ufe of reafon for the 

» .difcovery of thefe general truths: fince it muft be con-— 
feffed, ‘that in their difcoyery there is no ufe made of 
reafoning at all, And I think ¢hofe; who give this:an- 

fwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the know+ 
Jedge of this maxim, ‘‘ That it is impoffible for the fame 

thing to be, and not to be,’’ is a deduction of our rear 

fon. For this:would be to deftroy that bounty of nature 
“they feem fo fond: of, whilft they make the knowledge | 
«of thofe principles to depend on the ‘labour of our 
thoughts. Forgall reafoning is fearch, and cafting 
‘about, and requires pains and application, And ‘how 

. eamit-with any tolerable fenfe be fuppofed,: that what 

was imprinted by nature, as the foundation:and guide of - 
~ our reafon, fhould need the ufe of reafon to difcover-it? 

~ §. 1. Thofe who will take the pains to reflect with 
i a little attention on the operations of the underftanding, 
i will find, that this ready affent of the mind to fome 
i ~ truths, depends not, either on native infcription, or the 
|e of ‘reafon; but.on a faculty of the mind quite dif 
‘ting from both of them, as we fhall fee hereafter. 

| Reafon, therefore, having. nothing to-do in precuring 
i _ our affent to thefe maxims, if by faying, that »mep 

_ ‘Khow and affent to them, when they come to the ufe of _ 
=. yeafon, be meant, that the ufe of reafon affifts us in 
. ° « “the Knowledge of thefe maxims, it‘is utterly falfe; and 
_ ° © were it true, would are them not to be innate. | 
5° —  §.ga2.- If by ‘knowing and affenting to 
as ee seen ~when we come to the ufe of rea- 
~~ geafon, not © fon, be meant, that this-is the time when 

= y# somos we they come to be taken notice of by the 























Sk ‘ua hy ‘mind; and that, as foon as children come 
oe tothe ufe of reafon, they.come alfo to know — 
. and affent to thefe maxims; this alfo is falfe and frivo- 
lous. Firft, It is falfe: Becaufé*it is evident thefe 
maxims are not in the:mind fo early as the ufe of rea-_ 
fon: and therefore the coming to the ufe of reafon is 
falfly afligned, as the time of their difcovery. How 

_. many inftances of the ufe of reafon may we obferve in 


children, a! long time before they have any knowledge 
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of this maxim, “That it is impoffible ‘for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be?” Anda great part of illite+ 


rate ‘people, and favages, pafs many years, even of their — 


rational age, without ever thinking on this, and the 
like general propofitions. I grant, men come not to the 
knowledge of thefe general and more abftraé ‘truths; 
which are thought innate, till they come to the ufe of 
reafon ; and I add, nor then feither. Which is fo, bes 
caufe, till after they come to the ufe of reafon, thofé 
general abftract ideas are not framed in the mind, about 


which thofe general maxims are, whichare miftaken for . 


innate principles’; but are indeed difcoveries made, and 
verities introduced and brought into’the mind by the 
fame way, and difcovered by the fame fteps, as feveral 
other propofitions, which nobody was ever foextrava- 
gant as to fuppofe innate. « ‘This I hope to make plain 
_in the fequel of this difcourfe. I allow therefore a nea 
ceflity, that men fhould come 'to the ‘ufe of reafon beforé 
they get ‘the knowledgé of thofe general truths; but 
deny, that men’s coming to the ufe of reafon is the time 
of their difcovery. ertid y 
§. 13. In the mean time it is obfervable, By this they 
that this faying, That men know and affent a noe <i 
to thefe maxims, when they come to the Fok eigen 
ufe of reafon, amounts in reality of fact to —knowable 
no more but this, That they are never truths 
Known, nor taken notice of, before the ufe of reafon, 
but may poffibly beaffented to, fome time after, during 
a man’s lifé; but when, is uncertain: and fo may all 
other knowable truths, as well as thefe; which theres 
fore have no advantage nor diftintion from others, by 
this note of being known when we come to the ufe of 
reafon ; nor are thereby proved to be innate, but quite 
the contrary, | Si. 


§. 14. But, fecondly, were it true, that If coming ‘to 


the precife time of their being known, and 

afiented to, were, when men come to the 

_ufe of reafon, neither would that prove 

them innate. ‘This way of arguing is as 

frivolous, as the fuppofition of itfelf is falfe. 

For by what kind of logic will it appear, 
C2 


the ufe 


_feafon were. 
‘the time of 
their difco- 


very, itwould 
not prove 
them innate, 


that 
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that any notion.is originally by nature imprinted in thé 
mind in. its firft .conftitution; becaufe it comes. firft to 
be obferved and affented to, when a faculty. of the mind, | 
which has quite a diftinét province, begins to exert 
itfelf?. And therefore, the coming to the.ufe of {peech, 
if it were fuppofed the time that thefe maxims are firft 
affented to (which it may be with as much truth, as 
the time when men come to the ufe of reafon) would 
be as good a proof that they were innate, as to fay, they 
are innate, becaufe men affent to. them, when they comé 
| to the ufe-of reafon. I agree then with thefe men ot 
iW innate principles, that there is no knowledge of thefe 
) general and felf-evident . maxims: in the mind, till it 


comes to the exercife of reafon: but I deny that the 
| coming to the ufe of reafon is the precife time whet 
| they are firft taken notice of ; and if-that were.the pre- 
i cife time, I deny that it would prove them ‘innate. All 
| that. can with any truth be meant by this. propofition, 


that men affent to them when they come. to. the ule 
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of reafon, is no more but this, that the making of 
general abftract ideas, and the underftanding of general 
names, being a;concomitant of the rational faculty, and 
growing up with it, children commonly get not thofe 
general ideas, nor learn the names that ftand for them, | 
till, having tor a.good while exercifed their reafon about. 
| familiar and more particular ideas, they are, by. theif 
| - ordinary. difcourfe and actions with others, acknow- 
: “ — Iedged to be capable of rational converfation. If af-_ 
fenting to thefe, maxims, when men come to the ufe of 
reafon, can be true in any other fenfe, Idefire it may ~ 
be fhown; or at Icaft, how in this, or any other fenfe,_ 
it proves them innate. a 
“The fleps by §..15 The fenfes at firft let in particular | 
_ which the “© ideas, and furnifh the yet empty cabinet; _ 
- jnind attains .and the mind by degrees growing familiar 
everaltruths with fome of them, they are lodged in the 
memory, and names got to them, Afterwards the mind, 
proceeding farther, abftracts them, and by degrees learns” 
the ufe of general names. In this manner the mind 


comes to be furnithed with ideas and language, the ma-_ 
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terials about which to’ exercife its difcurfive faculty : 
and the ufe of reafon becomes daily: more vifible, as 
thefe materials, that give it employment, increafe. But 
though the having of general ideas, and the ufe of ge 
neral words and reafon, ufually grow together; yet, I 
fee not, how this any way proves them‘innate. The’ 
knowledge of fome truths, I confefs, is very early in’ 
the mind’; but in a way that fhows them not to be ine” 
nate. For, if we will obferve, we fhall find it Rill to 
be about ideas, not innate, but acquired: It being: 
about thofe firft which are imprinted by external things, ' 
with which infants have earlieft to do, which make the 
moft frequent impreffions on their fenfes, In ideas? 
thus got, the mind difcovers that fome agree, and others. 
differ, probably as foon as it has any ufe of memory ; as° 
{oon as it is able to retain and ‘perceive diftinét ideas.* 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does fo 
long before it has the ufe of words, or comes to that, 
which we commonly call ‘ the ufe of reafon.’’ For a’ 
child knows as certainly, before it:can {peak, the dif 
ference between the ideas of {weet and bitter (i. e. that. 
{weet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it 
comes to {fpeak) that wormwood and fugar-plums are 
not the fame thing. x aes 
_§- 16. A child knows not that three and four are 
equal to feven, till he comes to be able to count feven, 
and has got the name and idea of equality: and then, 
upon explaining thofe words, he prefently affents to, or 
rather perceives the truth of that propofition. But 
neither does he then readily affent, becaufe it-is an in-. 
nate truth, nor was his affent wanting till then, becaufe 
he wanted the ufe of reafon; but the truth of it appears — 
to him, as foon as he has fettled in his mind the clear» 
and diftiné ideas, that thefe names ftand for: and then” 
he knows the truth of that propofition, upon the fame” 
grounds, and by the fame means, that he knew before, - 
that a. rod anda cherry are not the fame thing ; and 
upon the fame grounds alfo, that he may comé to know 
afterwards, «* that: it is impofflible for the fame thing’ 
to be, and not to be,’’ as fhall be more fully fhown here- 
C 3 after. 
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after. So that the later it is before any. one comes to 
have thofe general ideas, about which thofe maxims are z 
or to know the fignification of thofe gencral terms that 
ftand for them; or to. put together in his mind the ideas” 
they ftand for ; the later alfo will it be before he comes 
to affent to. thofe maxims, whofe terms, with the ideas. 
they ftand for, being no more innate than. thofe of a 
cat ora weefel, he muft ftay till time and obfervation 
have acquainted him with them; and then he will be 
in a Capacity to know the truth of thefe maxims, upon 
the firft occafion that fhall make him put together thof_ 
ideas in his mind, and obferve whether they agree or 
difagree, according as is expreffed in thofe propofitions. 
And therefore it is, that-a-man knows that eighteen and’ 
nineteen are equal to thirty-feven, by the fame felf& 
evidence, that he knows sone and two to be equal to 
three : yet a-child knows this not fo foon as the other ¢_ 
not for want of the ufe of reafon, but becaufe the ideas” 
the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-feven ftand for, 
are not fo foon got, as thofe which are fignified by one, 
two, and three,: . Shea Ae 4 ae 
a §. 17. This evafion therefore of general 
Affenting as ee et it th oe - h fe f nat 
foon as pro- #fent, when men-come to the ufe of rea-_ 
pofed and _— fon, failing as it does, and leaving no dif-' 
underftood, ference between thofe fuppofed innate, and 
Spell other truths, that are afterwards acquired 
m= and learnt, men have endeavoured to fecuré 
| an univerfal affent to thofe they call maxims, by faying, 
they are generally affented to as foon as ropofed, and 
the terms they are propofed in, underftood : feeing alle 
men, even children, as foon as they hear and under-_ 
ftand the terms, affent to thefe propofitions, they think” 
it is fufficient to prove them innate. For fince men r 
never fail, after they hawe once underftood the words, 
to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they would ' 
infer, that certainly thefe propofitions were firft lodged 
in the underftanding, which, without any teaching, the 
mind, at the very firft propofal, immediately clofes 
_with, and affents to, and after that never doubts wae A 
; ; §. 19. 
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§- 18. In anfwer to this, Ldemand ‘‘whe-  trfoch an ate 
ther, ready .affent.given to a. propofition fent beamark 
upon firft hearing, and underftanding the of innate, 
terms, be a certain mark of an inate prin- 8? 
ciple?” If it be not, fuch a general affent is areequal-to 
in vain urged as a proof of them: if it be _ three; thae 
faid, that it is a mark of innate, they muft a ES > ' 
then allow all fuch propofitions to be in- nef aad 
nate, which are generally aflented to asfoon  thoufand the. 
as heard, whereby they will find themfelves like, muft be 
plentifully ftored with innate principles. ™™* 
‘For upon.the fame ground, viz. of affent at firft hear- 
ing and. underftanding the terms, that men would have 
thofe maxims. pafs for innate, they muft alfo admit fe- 
veral.propofitions about numbers to be innate: and 
thus, that one and:two are equal to three; that. two 
and two are equal to four; and a multitude of other 
the like propofitions in numbers, that every body affents 
to at firft hearing and, underftandifig the terms, muft 
have a place amongft thefe innate axioms, Nor is this 
the prerogative of numbers alone, and_propofitions. 


made, about feveral. of them; but even natural. philo«' - 


fophy, and all the other {ciences, afford propofitions, 


which are fure to meet with affent as foon as they are | 


underftood, That.two bodies cannot be in the fame 
place, is a truth, that nobody any more fticks at, than 
at thefe- maxims, ‘ that it is impoffible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be; that white is not black 
that a {quare is not a circle; that yellownefs is nat 
fweetnefs:” thefe and a million of fuch other. propo- 


fitions, as many at leaft as we have diftinct ideas. of,. 


every man in, his, wits, at. firft hearing, and knowing. 


what the names ftand for, muft néceflarily affent to.. 


ff thefe men will be true to their own mule, and have 
affent at firft hearing and underftanding the térms, to 
be a mark of innate, they muft allow, net only as many 


innate propofitions as_men have diftin@ ideass but as- 


Many as. men can make propofitions. wherein different 
ideas are denied one of another. Since every. propofi- 
tion, wherein one different idea is denied of another, 

om. wilt 
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will as certainly find affent at firft hearing and undér- 
ftanding the terms, as this general one, “ it is impofli- 
ble for the fame thing to be, ahd not to be;” or that 
which. is the foundation of it, atid is the eafier under- 
flood of ‘the two, “the fame is not different :” byl 
which account they will have legions of innate propd- 
fitions of this one fort, without mentioning any othet. 
But fince no propofition can be irinate, “unlefs the ideas, 
about which it is, be innate; this will be, to fuippofe 
all our ideas of colours, founds, taftes, figure, &c. in+ 
ate; than which there cannot be dny thing more op=— 
pofite to reafon and experience. Univeérfal and ready — 
affent upon hearing and ‘underftanding the terms:is (1 
grant) a mark of felf-evidence: but felf-eviderice, de-_ 
pending not on innate impreffions, but on fomething — 
clfé (as we fhall fhow hereafter) belongs to feveral pro+_ 
pofitions, which nobody was yet fo extravagant as to 
pfeterid to bé innate. | ; ue ig 4 
Sach left ga, §. ig. Nor let it be faid; That thofe more 
neral. propo- particular felf-evident propofitions, which © 
fitionsknown are affented td at fifft hearing, as, that 
ae one and two are equal to three; that green 
| maxims, is not red; &c; are received as the confe+_ 
| quences of thofe more univerfal propofi- 
| 
| 
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tions, which ate looked on as innate principles; fince 
any one, who will but take the pains to obferve what 
paffes in thé undefftanding, will certainly find, that 
thefe, and the like lefs general ropofitions, are cer- 
tainly known, and firmly affented, to, by thofe who are 
utterly ignorant of thofe more general maxims; dnd 
fo, being earlier in the mind than thofe (4s they are 
called)’ firft principles, cannot owe to thei the affent 


wherewith they are received at firft hearing. 
One and one 9: 20. ‘Tf it be faid, that “thefe pto- — 
equaltotwo, pofitions, viz. two and two are equal to — 
&c.notgene- four; red is not blue; &c.; are not gene- 
tal nor ‘ufe-' ral maxims, nor of any great ufé:’? I an- 
fuljanfwered |. Se aia és zeny; . 
es {wer, that makes nothing to the argument 
of univerfal affent, upon hearing and underftanding. 
For, if that be the certain mark of innate,’ whatever 
ideas CDE St propo= — 
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propofition can be found, that recéivés' general dffent as: 
foon as heard and-ufderftood, that muft be admitted 
for an innate propofition, as well as this maxim, - “ that 
it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and: not ‘to: 
be;” they being upon this grouhd equal. And as to 
_ the difference of being: more genefal, that makes. this 
maxim more remote from being innate; thofe general 
and abftract ideas beirig more ftrangers to our firft ap- 
prehenfions, than thofe of more particular felf-evident 
propofitions ; and therefore it is longer before’ they are 
admitted and affented to by the growing underftanding» 
Andas té the ufefulnels of thefe magnified maxims, 
that perhaps will not be found fo great as is generally 
cunceived, when it comes in its due place to be more 
fully confidered. » Sema 
-§. 21. But we have not yet done with  Thefe max- 
affenting to propdfitions at firft hearing meng Dee 
and underftanding their terms; it -is fit times till 
we firft take notice, that this, inftead of propofed, 
being a mark that they are innate, is a Prows = 
proof of the contrary: fince it fuppofes, 
that feveral, who underfland and know other things; 
aré ignorant of thefe principles, till they are propofed 
to them; and that one may be unacquainted with thefe 
traths, till he hears them’ from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be propofed in order to 
gaining affent, when, by being in the underftanding, 
by a natural and original impreffion, (if there were any 
fuch) they could not but be known before ? Or doth the 
propofing them, print them clearer in the mind than 
nature did? If fo, then the confequence will be, that - 
a man knows them better, after he has been thus taught 
them, than he did before. Whence it will follow, that 
thefe principles may be made more evident to us by 
others teaching, than nature has made them by impref- 
fion ; which will ill agree with the opinion of innate: 
_ principles, and givé but little authority to them ; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the founda~ 
tions of all our other knowledge, as they are pretended. 
to bé, This cannot be denied, that men grow. firft 
te 4 be Eee acquainted 
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ae 
acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident truths, upon, 
their being propofed: but it is clear, that whofoever 
does fo, finds in himfelf, that he then begins to know 
a propofition, which he knew not before; and which, 
from thenceforth, he never queftions: not becaufe it 
was innate; but becaufe the confideration of the nature 
of the things contained in thofe words, would not fuffer 
him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever he is 
brought to reflect onthem. And if whatever is affented 
tovat firft hearing and underftanding. the terms, muft ; 
pafs for an innate principle, every well-grounded ob-— 
fervation, drawn from particulars intoa general rule, 
muft be innate. When yet it is certain, that not ally 
but only fagacious heads light at firft on thefe obferva- 
tions, and reduce, them into general propofitions, aot 
innate, but collected;from a preceding acquaintance, — 
and reflection on particular inftances.. .Thefe, when. 
obferving men have made them, unobferving meny 
when they are propofed to them, cannot refufe their 


affent to. es Oe mere ‘i 
ae ee aaisl fat. bedaid,,£* thé underftanding 
Smalieity hath an implicit knowledge of thefe prin- 

propofing, ciples, but not an explicit, before this firft 
| | lignifies, that hearing,’’ (as they muft, who will fay, ‘that 
| the mind is they are in. the underftanding before they — 


i ble of ld lan ney 
i Aenean are known’’) it will be hard to CONCEIVE — 
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igen or whatis meant by a principle imprinted on — 
elle fignifies the underftanding implicitly; unlefs it be 
He AB Re ‘this, that the mind is. capable of under- — 
| _ ftanding and affenting firmly to fuch propofitions. — 
i And thus all mathematical demonftrations, as well as _ 
= firft principles, must be received as, native impreffions 

on the: mind: which I fear they will, fcarce allow them, — 
to be, who find.it harder to demonftrate a propofition, — 
than affent to it. when demonftratedy . And few mathe- — 
maticians will be forward to believe, that all the dia- — 
grams they have drawn, were but copies of thofe in- — 
nate characters which nature had engraven upon their — 
| HePEree 82 ht Se. | ; 
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§..23. There is, I fear, this: faxther weak=" yh. arpu~ > 


nefs in the foregoing argument, which | ment of af 
would perfuade us, . that therefore thofe fpaeg cn 
ynaxims are tobe thought innate, which 5°) 
: : ponafa 
men admit at-firft hearing, becaufe.they af-.  fuppofition 


fent to propofitions, which, they are nat of no prece+ 


taught, nor do receive from the force of any ae teach 
argument or demonftration, but.a bare ex- 
plication or underftanding of the terms. Under which, 


there feems to me to he this fallacy, that men are. 


fuppofed not to be taught, nor to learn any thing de 
novo; when, in truth, they.are taught, and do: learn, 
fomething they were ignorant of before. For firft it is 
evident, that they have learned the terms; and their fig- 


nification; neither of which was born with them. But ° 


this is not all the acquired. knowledge in the cafe: the 
ideas themfelves, about which the propefition is, are 
not born with them, no more than their names, but got 
afterwards. So that.in all propofitions that are affented. 


to at firft hearing, the terms of the propofition, their . 


ftanding for fuch ideas, and the ideas themfelves that 
they ftand for, being neither of them innate; I would 
fain know what there is remaining in fuch propofitions, 
that is innate. For I would gladly have any one name 
that propofition, whofe terms or ideas. were either of 
them innate. We by degrees get ideas and names, and 
learn their appropriated connexion. one with another ; 
and then to propofitions,. made in fuch terms, whofe 
fignification we have learnt, and wherein the agreement 
or difagreement we can perceive in our ideas, when put 
together, is exprefled, we at firft hearing affent ; though 
to other propofitions, in themfelves as certain and evi- 
dent, but which are concerning ideas, not fo foon or 
fo eafily got, we are at the fame time no way capable 
of aflenting. For though a child quickly affents to this 


propofition, ‘ that an apple is not fire,’ when,» by’ 


familiar acquaintance, he has got the ideas of thofe 


two different things diftinctly imprinted on his mind, 


and has learnt that the names apple and fire ftand for 


them; yet it will be fome: years after, perhaps, before - 
. t 


he 
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the fame child will affent' to’ thiy Propofition, “* that i” 
is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be an 
becaufe that, though, perhaps, the words are as eafy to 
be . learnt, yet the fignification of them being mor a 
large; comprehenfive, and ab{traé, than of the’ names 
atinexed to thofe fenfible things the child hathto do. 
with, it is longer before he learns their precife mean-" 
ing, and it requires more time. plainly to form in his 
mind thofe general’ ideas they ftand for. ‘Till that be 
done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child — 
affent to a propofition made up of fuch general tetms:: | 
but'as foon‘as ever he has’ got thofe ideas, and learned . 
their names,“he forwardly clofes with the one, as well 
as the other of the’ forementioned propofitions, and with” | 

; 

| 











both for the fame reafon; ‘viz. becaufe he finds the’ 
ideas he has in his ‘mind ’to acree or difapree, accord- — 
ing as the words ftanding for them, ate affirmed or de- 
nied one of another in the propofition. But if propo-+— 
fitions be brought to’ him in-words, which fland for’ 
ideas he has not yet in ‘his mind; to {uch propofitions, 
however evidently true or falfe in themfelves, he affords _ 
neither affent nor diffent, but is ignorant. - For words | . 
being but empty founds,’ any farther than. they are figns: 

j 








of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them,.as they cor- 
refpond to’ thofe ideas we ‘have, but no farther than? 
that. But the fhowing’by what fteps and ways know~' _ 
ledge comes into our minds, andthe grounds of feve-.— 
i ral degrees of affent, being the bufinefs of the following. 
H difcourfe, it may fuffice to “have only touched on it . | 
| here, as one reafon that made me doubt of thofe innate - 
| ptinciples. Sees Tan ee, | 
: Not innate, -—-§.' 24. To conclude this argument of uni« 
| becaufe not verfal confent, Lagree with thefe defenders if 
univerfally’ “of ihnate principles, that if they are in-~ | 
| 

. 

5 
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| aflented tO») nate, they muft needs have univerfal affent. _ 
For that-a truth fhould be innate, and yet not affented -® 
| to,is to me as unintelligible, as for a man to know a. 
truth, and be ‘ignorant of it, at the fame time. But 74 
then, by thefe men’s own: confeffion, they cannot. be « 
innate; fince they are not affented to by thofe who un~?! 
wi | derftand 
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derftand not the terms, nor by a great ‘part of ‘thofe 
who do underftand them, but have yet ‘never heard nor 
thought. of thofe propofitions; which, Ithink; is at 
deaft one half of mankind: But. were the number far 
lefs, it would-be enough to deftroy univer{sl affent, and 
thereby fhow thefe propofitions! noc ‘to ‘be innate, if 
children alone were ignorant of them.)) 1s): #9, Soyo 
 §. 25.) But that Lomayenot»be accufed to” 'Thefe ‘max- 
argue from the thoughts. of: infants, which sims not, the 
are unknown to us,:and to conclude: from” Art ane 
what paffes in their underftandings before: they exprefs 
its I fay:next;:that thefe two general -propofitions ‘are 
not the truths that firft poflefs the:minds of children, 
nor are antecedent fo all acquired and adventitious ‘tos 
tions; which, if they were innate, they muft needs be. 
Whether, we can determine it or no; it /matters_ not, 
there is certainly a time when»children ‘begin to think, 
and their words and aétions do affuvevus! that’ they do 
fo. - When*therefore they are capable of ‘thought, “of 
knowledge; sof affent; scamtit rationally: be ‘fuppofed, 
they can be ignorant: ofithofe: notions that nature has 
imprinted, were there any fuch?: Can’ it be imagined; 
with-any appearance of reafon, that they percéive the 
impreffions :from things without, and be ‘at the: famé 
time ignorant of :thof{e: characters which nature itfelf 


has taken care to ftamp within?» Can they receive and © 


affent to adventitious notions, and be ignorant of thofe 
which are fuppofed woven into the very principles’ of 
their being, and imprinted. there in.indelible charae+ 
ters, to be the foundation and guide: of all their ’ac< 
quired knowledge,. and. future reafonings? This would 
be; to make nature take pains to no purpofe ; or, at 
leaft, to write very ill; fince its characters could not 
be read: by thofe eyes, which faw other things very 
well; and thofe are very ill fuppofed the cleareft parts 


of truth, and:the foundations of ail our knowledge; 
which are not firft known, and without which the uns 
_ doubted knowledge of feveral other things may be had, 

The child certainly knows, ‘that the nurfe that feeds it; 
is neither the cat it plays with,: nor:the blackmoor it is 
SAg 3.2 afraid 
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afraid of ;.that the. wormfeed or muftard itorefufes, is” 
not the apple or fugar it cries for; this it is certainly 
and undoubtedly affured of: but owill any one fay, it 
is: by virtue-of this principle, ‘that it is impoffible _ 
for the fame thing to be, and‘not to be,’? that it fo 
firmly affents to thefe, and other parts of its kKnow-— 
ledge? Or that the child has any notion or apprehen- 
fion of that propofition at.an age, wherein’ yet, it is 
plain, it knows a great many other truths?) He that will 
jay, children join thefe general abftract «fpeculations — 
with their fucking bottles and their rattles, may, per=_ 
| haps, with juftice, be thought to have more paffion and 
Hh zeal for his opinion, but lefs fincerity and truth, than . 
i one of that ages: 5) 2 ‘] 
Mi), ack §. 26. Though therefore there be feveral 
i phe not general propofitions; that meet with con- 
i] “> ftant-and ready affent, as. foon as propofed 
i to men grown up, who have attained the ufe of more . 
i _ general and abftract ideas, and names ftanding for 
i them ; yet they not being to be found: in thofe of ten 
i] der years, who neverthelefs know other things, they 
i cannot pretend to univerfal-affent of intelligent per-— 
| fons, and fo by no means can be fuppofed innate : it] 
; being impoflible, that any! truth which is innate (if — 
there were-any fuch)- fhould be unknown, at leaft to_ 
any one who knows any thing elfe: fince, if they are 
annate truths, they muft be innate thoughts, there being 
nothing a truth in the mind, that it has never thought _ 
on. - Whereby it .is evident, ‘if there be any innate 
| truths in the mind, they muft neceffarily be the firft of | 
any thought on; the firft that appear there. > us 
| oer §. 27. That the general maxims, we are 
feats eae difcourfing of, are not known to children, 
appear leat, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we 
where what have, already fufficiently proved; whereby 
fon nie | tis evident, they have not an uhiverfal 
eitiec®: affent, nor are general impreffions. But [ 
there is this farther argument in it againft — 
their being innate, that thYefe characters, if they were 
native and original impreffions, thould appear faireft 
s an 
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and cleareft in. thofe perfons imsvyhom’ yet werfind: tio 
footfteps of them: and-it is, in’ my opinion; a {trong 
prefumption, that) they are»notsinnate; fince they are 
leaft known to! thofe,:in whom, if they were -innate, 
they muft needs ‘exert themfelves with moft force sand 
vigour: For children, “idiots, favages, and illiterate 
people, ‘being: of all’ others the leaft corrupted by: cu 
tom, or borrowed opinions; learning and education 
having not caft their native thoughts into: new moulds, 
nor, by fuperinducing foreign and ftudied doGrines, 
confounded thofe fairo characters nature had written 
there; one might reafonably imagine, that’in their 
minds thefe innate notions fhould lie: open fairly to 
every one’s view, as it is certain the thoughts of chil- 
dren dow. It might very well be expected, that thefe 
principles fhould be perfectly known to naturals, which 
being ftamped immediately on the foul(as: thefe men 
fuppofe) can’ have:no' dependance on: the ‘conftitutions 
or organs of the body, the only confeffed difference 
between them and others. One would think, accord. 
_ ing to thefe men’s principles, that all thefe native 
beams of light (were there any fuch):fhould in: thofe 
who. have no reférves, no arts of concealment, ‘{hine 
out in their full luftre, and leave us in no more doubt 
of their:being there, than we are of their:love of plea- 
fure, and abhorrence of. pain. Butalas, amonegft:chil- 
dren; ‘idiots, favages; and the crofsly: illiterate, “what 
general’ maxims are tobe found? «what univerfal prtin- 
ciples of knowledge?» Their notions are few and nar= 
row, borrowed only from thofe objects they have ‘had 
moft to do with, and which have: made upon: their 
fenfes': the frequenteft: and ftrongeft impreflions... A 
child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by degrees 
the play-things of a little more advanced age:.and a 
young favage has, perhaps, his head filled with love 

and hunting, according to the fathion of his tribe: ‘But 
he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of 

the woods, will expect thefe abftraa& maxims and re- 
_ puted principles of fcience, will, I fear, find himfelf 
miftaken, Such kind of general _propofitions sons 
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dom: mentioned in the huts of Indians, much -lefs ar¢ 
they to be found in: the thoughts of, children, or any 
impreflions of them.on the minds of naturals. . They 
are the language and bufinefs of ‘the {chools and aca- 
demies of learned nations, accuftomed to. that = 



















; 


converfation or Jearning, where difputes are frequent? 
thefe maxims being fuited to, artificial argumentation, 
and ufeful for conviction ; but not much conducing t0 
the. difcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. 
But of their {mall ufe for the improvement of knows 
ledge, I {hall haye occafion to {peak more at large, 
: ‘qhows oxitz 2 13% 
‘Recapitula- 
tion,” — 


§. 28. I know not how. abfurd ‘this may. 
feem to the mafters of demonftration : and 
ok aes? probably it will hardly down with -any 

body at firft hearing. I. muft therefore bee a littl 
duce with prejudice, and the forbearance of cenfure, 
aill 1 have been, heard out in the fequel of this difcourfe, 
‘being very willing to fubmit to better judgments. And” 
‘dince I impartially {earch after truth, I {hail not» be. 
forry to be convinced that I have been too’ fond of my 
‘own notions ; which I confefs we are all apt to be, 
when application.and f{tudy have..warmed our heads 
“with them. | | | : 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot fee any ground to 
think thefe two f{peculative maxims innate, fince they 
are not univerfally affented to; and. the affent they fo 
generally find, is no other than what feveral:propofi- _ 
tions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with 
them ; and fince the affent' that is given them; is pro- 
duced another way, and comes not from natural in- i. 
{cription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the fole _ 
lowing difcourfe. And if thefe firft principles of know- 
dedge and fcience are found. not to be innate, no other 
{peculative maxims can (I fuppofe). with better right 
pretend to be fo, . | ot ia 
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year | hese {peculative maxims, whereof. ies ee ; 

. we'difcourfed inthe foregoing chap- iether gh | 
ter, have not an actual univerfal affent from generally re- 
all:mankind, as we there proved, itis much ceived; asthe 
more ‘vifible concerning practical princi-  feremention- 

: : ed fpecula- 
ples, that they come fhort® of an univer- five Making 
fal reception? and E'think it will be hard “ 
to inftance any oze moral rule, which’ean pretend 'to fo 
general and ready an ‘aifent as, ‘“what is, is ;??° or to 
be fo manifeft a truth as this, © that it is impoffible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be.” Whereby it 
is evident, that they are farther removed from a'title to. 
be innate; and the doubt of their being native impref- 
fions on the mind) is: ftronger again{t thofe moral prin-. 
ciples than the other. Not that it brings their truth 
at all in queftion:* they are equally true, though not 
equally evident, Thofe fpeculative maxims carry their” . 
own evidence with them: but moral principles requite 
reafoning and difcourfe, and fome exercife of the mind,° 
-to difcover the certainty of their truth. They lie not 
open as natural characters engraven ‘on the mind;... © 
which, ifany fuch were, they muft needs be vifible be. 
themfelves, and by their own light be certain and)’ - 
known to every body. But this is no derogation to 

~ their truth and certainty, no more than it is to. the. ~: 

_truth or certainty of the three angles of a triangle being =~ 
equal to two right ones; becaufe it is not fo ‘evident, as. 
“the whole is bigger than a part;”” nor fo apt to be 
affented to at firit hearing. It may fuffice, that thefe 
moral rules are capable of demonftration; and there- 
fore it is our own fault, if we come not to a cértain , 
Knowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many 
men are of them, and the flownefs of affent wherewith 
others receive-them, ‘are manifett proofs that they are 
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not innate, and fuch as offer themfelves to their vie! 
without fearching. 




































‘Paitheand . .§. 2. Whether there be any fuch mof 
juftice not ~=—s principles, wherein all men do ARTCC) » 
owned as appeal to any, who have been but mod 
principles by rately converfant in the hiftory of mankim 


all men. _ 


and looked abroad beyond the fmoke ! 
| their own chimnies. Where is that practical trutl 
that is univerfally received without doubt or quefti@! 
as it muft be, if innate? Juftice, and keeping of co 
tracts, is that which moft men feem to agree in, | 
_is a principle, which is thought to extend itfelf to. 
“dens of thieves, and the confederacies of the gre 
villains; and they who have gone fartheft a 
putting off of humanity itfelf, keep faith and rules! 
_juftice one with another, I grant that out-laws theft 
Aelves do this one amongft another; but it is wit 
_receiving thefe as the innate laws of nature. ‘Ti! 
-practife them as rules of convenience within their 0 
communities: but it is impoflible to conceive, that 
embraces juftice as a practical principle, who acts fail 
_with his fellow highwayman, and at the fame time Pa 
_ders or kills the next honeft man he meets with. J# 
tice and truth are the common ties of fociety ; 4 % 
_ therefore, even out-laws and robbers, who break ¥ 
all the world befides, muft keep faith and rules of equ! 
amongft themfelves, or elfe they. cannot hold toge if 
“But will any one fay, that thofe that live by fraud! 
“rapine, have innate principles of truth and juftice whit 
they allow and affent to? 
*Objeétion. §. 3- Perhaps it will be urged, that J 
Though men tacit. aflent of their minds agrees to wit 
"denythem in their practice contradi¢ts. I anfwer, 
"their prac. have always thought the actions of # 
wae hen the beft interpreters of their thoughts. ’ 
intheir _. fince it is certain, that moft men’s. pm 
thoughts,an- tices, and fome men’s open _profeffiol 
Fi So have either queftioned or denied thefe pi 
, ciples, it is impoflible to eftablifh an univerfal oO 
fent, (though we fhould look for it onl; amongft grov : 
men} without which it is impoffible to.conclude #h@ 
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innate. Secondly, it is very ftrange and unréafonable, 
to fuppofe innate practical principles, that terminate 
only in Contemplation. Praétical principles derived 
from nature are there for operation, and muft produce 
conformity of action, not barely {peculative affent to 


their truth, or elfe they are in vain diftinguifhed from 


fpeculative maxims. Nature, I confefs, has put into 
man a defire of happinefs, and an averfion to mifery : 
thefe indeed are innate practical principles, which (as 
practical principles ought) do continue conftantly to ope= 
rate and influence all our,actions without ceafing: thefeé 
may be obferved in all perfons and all ages, fteady and 
univerfal; but thefe are inclinations of the appetite to 
good, not impreffions of truth on the underftanding. 
I deny not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted 
on the minds of men; and that, from the very firft ins 
ftances of fenfe and perception, there are fome things 
that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; forme 
things that they incline to, and others that they fly: 
but this makes nothing for innate characters on t & 
mind, which are to be the principles of knowledge, 
regulating our practice. Such natural impreffions én 


the underftanding are fo far from being confirmed 


hereby, that this is an argument again{t them; fince, 
if there were certain characters imprinted by nature on 
the underftanding, as the principles of knowledge, we 
could not but perceive them conftantly operate ih us 
and influence our knowledge, as we do thofe others on 
the'will and appetite ; which never ceafe to bé the con= 
{tant fprings and motives of all our actions, to which 
Wwe perpetually feel them ftrongly impelling us: 

>: 4 Another reafon that makes me doubt Moral rules 
of any innate practical Principles, is, that need a proof, 
t think there cannot any oné moral rule vgo hot in- 
be propoféd, whereof a mah may not juftly | 24% 
demand a reafon:-which would be perfectly ridicu- 
fous and abfurd, if they were innate, or fo much as 
{elf-evident ; which every innate principle muft needs 
be, and not need any proof to afcertain its truth, nor 
want any reafon to gain it approbation. He would be 
thought void of common fenfe, who afked on the one 


D2 fide, 
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been “afked; he would have anfwered, becaufe it was — 
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fide, or on the other fide went to give, a reafon, why” 
it is impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not tO” 
be.” It carries its own light and evidence with it, and 
needs no.other proof: he that underftands the terms 
aflents to it for its own fake, or elfe nothing will ever 
be able to prevail with him to do it. But fhould that. 
moft unfhaken rule of morality, and foundation of all q 
docial virtue, ‘* that one fhould do'as he would be done 
unto,” be propofed to one who never heard it be-~ 
fore, but yet is of capacity to underftand its meaning; 
smight he not without any abfurdity afk a reafon why? 
and were,not he that propofed it bound to make out 
the truth and reafonablenefs of it to him ? which plainly 
{hows it not'to be innate; for if it were, it could nee 


Teaft, as foon as heard and underf{tood) be received and ~ 
affehted to, as an unqueftionable truth, which a man 
can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 
thefe moral rules plainly depends upon fome other an- 
.tecedent to them, and from which they muft be de- 
duced; which could not be, if either they were innate, 
or fo much as felf-evident. t 
-Inftance in -§.$. That men fhould keep their com-_ 
yi ee tule in morality. But yet, if a chriftian, ” 
who has the view of happinefs and mifery in another — 
life, be afked why a man mutt keep his word, he will 
‘@ive this as a reafon; becaufe God, who has the power — 
‘of eternal life and death, requires it of us. But if an® 
Hobbift be afked why, he will anfwer, becaufe the bi 
public requires it, and the Leviathan will punith you, — 
if you do not. -And if one of the old philofophers had 


difhoneft, “below the dignity of a man, and oppofite to 
virtue, the higheft perfection of human nature, to do _ 
Otherw ite ee £ sos “¢ 
Virtue gene. §. 6. Hence naturally flows the great va- — 


are to be found among men, accord- | 


_ have a profpect of, or propofe to theme 


he 
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felves: which could not be if practical principles were 
innate, and imprinted in our minds immediately by the’ 
hand of God. I grant the exiftence of God is fo many~ 
ways manifeft, and the obedience we owe him fo con- 
gruous to the light of reafon, that a great part of man- 
kind give teftimony to the law of nature; but yet I 
think it muft be allowed, that feveral moral’ rules may 
receive from mankind a very, general approbation, ° 
without either knowing or admitting the true ground 
of morality; which can only be the will and law of a” 
God, who fees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards> 
and punifhments, and power enough to call to account’ 
the proudeft offender. For God having, by an infe-- 
parable connexion, joined virtue and public happi- 
nefs together, and made the practice thereof neceflary 
to the prefervation of fociety,' and vifibly beneficial to’ 
all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no’ 
wonder, that every one fhould not only allow, but’ 
recommend and magnify thofe rules to others, from 


‘whofe obfervance of them he is fure to reap advantage 


to himfelf. He may, out of intereft, as well as con-~ 
viction, cry up that for facred, which if once trampled — 
on and prophaned, he himfelf cannot be fafe nor fecure. 
This, though it takes nothing from the moral and eter- 
nal obligation which thefe rules evidently have; yer it 
fhows that the outward acknowledgement men pay to’ 
them in their words, proves not that they are innate 
principles; nay, it proves not fo much, as that men 
affent to them inwardly in their own minds, ,as the in- 
violable rules of their own practice: fince we find that 
felf-intereft, and the conveniencies of this life, make 
many men own an outward profeffion and approbation — 
of them, whofe actions fufficiently prove, that they very 
little confider the law-giver that prefcribed thefe rules,” 
nor the hell that he has ordained for the punifhment of 
thofe that trangrefs them. : Sith he 
§..7. For, if we will not in civility allow Men’sattions” 
too much fincerity to the profeffions of moft rege. 
men, but think their actions to be the in-  virtueis not 
terpreters of their thoughts, we fhall find,  theirinter- 
that they have no fuch internal veneration ™ ee 
ae ; D 3 = 30 
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for thefe rules, nor fo full a perfuation of their certainty 
and obligation. The great principle of morality, “ t0 
do as one would be done to,’’ is more commended that 
practifed. But the breach of this rule cannot be 4 
greater vice, than to teach others, that it is no moral 
tule, nor obligatory, would be thought madnefs, and 
contrary to that intereft men’ facrifice to, when they 
break it themfelves. Perhaps confcience will be urge 
as checking us for fuch breaches, and fo the internal 
obligation and eftablifthment of the rule be preferyed. — 
Coniiienica §. 8. To which I anfwer, that I doubt 
no proofof hot but, without being written on theif 
anyinnate » hearts, many men may, by the fame way 
mbes Sales +" 9H ay they come to the knowledge of other 
things, come to affent to feveral moral rules, and be 
convinced of their obligation. Others ‘alfo may come 
to be of the fame mind, from their education, com- 
any, and cuftoms of their country; which perfua-" | 
ion, however got, will ferve to fet confcience on work, 
which is nothing elfe, but our own opinion or judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own ac- 
tions. And if confcience be a proof of innate princi- 
ples, contraries may be innate principles; fince fome 
men, with the fame bent of confcience, profecute what : 


t 


Inftances of §.9. But I cannot fee how any men fhould — 
enormities  €ver tranfgrefs thofe moral rules, with con- 
practifed fidence and ferenity, were they innate, and— 
fs eg ftamped upon their minds. View but an 


army at the facking of a town, and fee what 
obfervation, or fenfe of moral principles, or what tqueh ' 
of confcience for all the outrages they do. Robberies, _ 
murders, rapes, are the {ports of men fet at liberty from _ 
punifhment and cenfure. Have there not been whole — 
nations, and thofe of the moft civilized people, amongft 
whom the expofing their children, and leaving them 
in the fields to perifh by want or wild beafts, has been _ 
the practice, as rate condemned or {crupled as the be- : 
getting them? Do they not ftill, in fome countriés, put 
them into the fame Staves with their mothers, if they 
+or difpatch them, if a pretended _ 

| aftrologer — 
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aftrologer declares them to have unhappy ftars? And 
are there not places where, at a certain age, they kill 
or expofe their parents without any remorfe at all? In 
a part of Afia, the fick, when their cafe comes to be 
thought defperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, 
before they are dead; and left there, expofed to wind 
and weather, to perifh without afliftance or pity (a). 
It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people profef-— 
fing chriftianity, to bury their children alive without 
fcruple (2). There are places where they cat their own 
children (c). The Caribbees were wont to geld their 
children, on purpofe to fat and eat them (d). And 
Garcilaffo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, which 
were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their 
female captives, whom they kept as concubines for that 
purpofe ; and when they were paft breeding, the mo- 
thers themfelves were killed too and eaten (¢). The 
virtues, whereby the Tououpinambos believed they me- 
rited paradife, were revenge, and eating abundance of 
their enemies. They have not fo much as a name for. 
God (jf), and have no religion, no worfhip. The 
faints, who are canonized amongft the Turks, lead lives, 
which one cannot with modefty relate. A remarkable 
paflage to this purpofe, out of the voyage of Baumgar- 
fen, which isa book not every day to be met with, EF : 
fhall fet down at large in the language it is publifhed in. 
Ibi (fc. prope Belbes ia Egypto) vidimus fan@um unum 
Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma~ 
tris prodiit, nudum fedentem. Mos eff, ut didicimus, Ma~ 
hometiftis, ut eos, qui amentes & fine ratione funt, pro 
fanétis colant &F venerentur. Infuper &8 eos, qui cum din 
vitam egerint inquinatifimam, voluntariam demum paeni- 
tentiam €F paupertatem, fanGlitate venerandos deputant. 
Ejufmodi verd genus bominum likertatem quandam effre- 
nem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edend:, bibendt, 
& quod majus eft, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu fi proles 
Secuta fuerit, fanéta fimiliter babetur, His ergo bomini- 

(a) Gruber apud Thevenot, part4, p13. (8) Lambert apud 

‘hevenot, p, 38, (c) Voffius de Nili Origine, ¢. 18, 19+ 
(2) PB, Mart. Dec, 1. (e) Hitt, des Incas, re 12 © (f) Dery, 
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bus dum.vivunt, magnos exhibent bonores ; mortuis v 
vel templa vel monumenta extruunt. amplifima, e0/que ¢ 
tingere ac fepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audie 
vimus bec ditta  dicenda pex interpretemn a Mucrdle 
noftro. ._Infuper Janéium illum, quem eo loco vidimus, pi 
licitus apprimé commendari, eum effe hominem fanélum 
divinum ac integritate precipunms; eo quod, nec femita 
rum-unquan effel, nec puerorum, fed tantummodo afellas 
rum, concubitor, atque mularum. Peregr.. Baumgarten 
1.2. c. I. p- 73... More of the fame kind, concernif 
thefe precious faints amongft the Turks, may be fee 
in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the asth of J 
nuary,. 1616. . Where then are. thofe innate princip 
of juftice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaftity? Or, where, 
is,that univerfal confent, that aflures us there are fucl 
inbred rules? Murders in duels, when fafhion has ma 
them, honourable, are. committed without remorfe Ob 
conicience , nay, in many places, innocence in this case 
is the greateft ignominy.. And if we look abroad) tO 
take a view of men, as. they are, we fhall find, that they 
haye remorfe in one place, for doing or omitting thaty_ 
which others, in another place, think they merit by. ee | 
Menhave ¢ }.,§- 10. He that will carefully perufe the 
contrary. hiftory of mankind, and look abroad inté 
Pe a Ai the feveral tribes of men, and with indif- 
eat iat ferency furvey their actions, will be able t0 
Satisfy himfel f, that there is {carce that principle of mo- 
sary to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought of — 
(thofe only ‘excepted that. are. abfolutely, neceffary to 
held foc ity together, which commonly, too, aré ne+ 
glected betwixt ‘diftin focicties) which. is not, fome- 
where or other, flighted and condemned by the gencral _ 
fathion of whole focieties of men, governed by practical 
opinions and.ryles of living, quite oppofite to. others... 


Wholena. .,) yS+11-Here, perhaps, it will be objected that 
tions reje€t_» «if, 18 NO argument that the rule is not known, 
ape moral becaufe itis broken. JI grant the objection 
"Bis oves® good, where men,.though they tranfgrefs, yet 
difown notthe laws” where fear of thame, cenfure, or pus 
a ee eke el eee ’ 7th “s * or + 2 Aloe 
nifliment, carries the mark of fome awe it has‘pon thems ~ 
But It is impoffible to conceive, that a whole’ nation of 
<4 er | gen? ‘ ry ‘ o ad ' 4 ; ‘ ‘ men | 
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men fhould all publickly reject and renounce what every. 
one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to bea law: 
for fo they muft, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their minds. It is poffible men may fometimes own 
rules of morality, which, in their private thoughts, they 
do not believe to be true, only to keep themfelves in 
reputation and efteem amongft thofe, whoare perfuaded 
of their obligation. But it is not to be imagined, that 
a whole fociety of men fhould publickly and profeffedly 
difown, and caft off a rule, which they could not, in 
their own minds, but be infallibly certain was a law; 
nor be ignorant, that all men they fhould have to do 
with, knew it to be fuch: and therefore muft every one, 
of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and 
abhortence due to one, who profeffes himfelf yoid of 
humanity ; and one, who, confounding the known and 
natural meéafures of right and wrong, cannot but be 
looked on as the profefled enemy of their peace and hap- 
‘pinefs. Whatever practical principle is innate, Cannot 
but be known to every one to be juft and good. It is 
therefore little lefs than a contradiction to fuppofe, that 
whole nations of: men fhould, both in their profeffions 
and practice, unanimoufly and univerfally give the lie to 
what, by the moft invincible evidence, every one of 
them knew to be true, right, and good. This is enough 
to fatisfy us, that no practical rule, which is any where 
~ univerfally, and with publick approbation or allow- 

ance, tranfgrefféd, can be fuppofed innate. But Thave 


fomething farther to. add, in anfwer to this objection. 

§. 12. The breaking of a rule, fay you, is no argu- 
ment that ic is unknown: I grant.it: but the gene- 
rally allowed breach of it any where, { fay, is a 
proof that it is not innate. For example: let us 
take any of thefe rules, which being the moft obvious 
deduGtions of human’ reafon, and conformable to the 


natural inclination of the greateft part of ‘men, feweft 
people have had the impudence to deny, or inconfide- 
_ ration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be natu- 
rally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pre- 
tence to be innate than this; ‘* parents, preferve and 
cherifh your children.” When therefore you fay, eis 
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~ duty is, cannot be underftood without a law ; nor a law 
_ be known, or fuppofed, without a law-maker, or without 
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“ment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule; 


. counter to it, is initfelf evident. But thefe ideas {which 
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this 1s an innate rule, what do you mean? Either, that 
it is an innate principle, which upon all occaftons ex- 


- cites and directs the actions of all men: or elfe, that it 


is a truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, _ 
and which therefore they know and affent to. But in 
neither of thefe fenfes is it innate. Firft that it is not 
# principle which influences all men’s actions, is what 
Ehave proved by the examples before cited: nor need 
we feek fo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inftances of 
fuch as neglect, abufe, nay and deftroy their children a 
or look on it only as the more than brutality of fome 
favage and barbarous nations, when we remember, that — 
it was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity or remorfe, 
their innocent infants. Secondly, that it is an innate 
truth, known to all men, is alfo falfe. For, « parents, 
preferve your children,”’ is fo far from an innate truth, 
that it is no truth at all; it being a command, and not 
a propotition, and fo not capable of truth or falfhood. 
To make it capable of being affented to as true, it mutt 
be reduced to fome fuch propofition as this: ** it is the 
duty of parents to preferve their children.? But what 


reward and punifhment: fo that it is impoffible, that ” 
this, or any other practical principle fhould be innate | 
i. e. be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without fup- 
pofing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of pu- 
nifhment, of a life after this, innate: For that punifh- 


and confequently, that it has not the force of a law in 
countries, where the generally allowed practice runs 


muft be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be 
fo) are fo far from being innate, that it is not every 
ftudious or thinking man, much lefs every. one that is 
born, in whom they are to be found clear and difting : 
and that one. of them, which of all others feems moft 
likely to be innate, is not fo, (I mean the idea of God) 
f think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident 
to any confidering man. | ye 
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§. 13. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely 
conclude, that whatever practical rule is, in any: place, 
generally and with allowance broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impoffible that men fhould, 
without fhame or fear, confidently and ferenely break 
a rule, which they could not but evidently know, that 
God had fet up, and would certainly punifh the breach 
of (which they muft, if it were innate) to a degree, to 
make it a very ill bargain to the tranfgreffor. Without. 
fuch a Knowledge as this, a man can never be certain 
that any thing is hisduty. Ignorance, or doubt of the _ 
law, hopes to efcape the knowledge or power of the 
law-maker, or the like, may make men give way to a 
prefent appetite: but let any one fee the fault, and the 
rod by it, and with the tranfgreffion, a fire ready to 
punith it; a pleafure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty vifibly held up, and prepared to take yen- 
geance (for this muft be the cafe, where any duty is 
imprinted on the mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poffible for people, with fuch a profpect, fuch a cer~ 
tain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without fcruple, 
to offend againft a law, which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that ftares them in the face 
whilft they are breaking it? whether men, at the fame 

time that they feel in themfelves the imprinted edicts 
' of an omnipotent law-maker, can with affurance and 
galety flig! t and trample under foot his moft facred in- | 
junctions ? and laftly, whether it be poffible, that whilft 
a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law and 
fupreme law-giver, all the by-ftanders, yea, even the 
governors and rulers of the people, full of the fame 
fenfe both of the law and law-maker, fhould filently 
connive, without teftifying their diflike, or laying the. 
feat blame on it? Principles of actions indeed. there 
are lodged in men’s appetites, but thefe are fo far from 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to. 
their full fwing, they would carry men to the overturn- 
ing of all morality. Moral laws are fet as a curb and 
‘reftraint to thefe exorbitant defires, which they cannot 
be but by rewards and punifhments, that will over- 
balance the fatisfaction any one fhall propofe to himfelf 
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in the breach of the law. If therefore any thing be 
imprinted on’ the minds of all men as a law, ‘all men 
muft have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that?) 
certain and jinavoidable punifhment will attend the” 
breach of it. For, if men can be ignorant or doubtful 
of what is innate, innate principles are infifted on, and — 
urged to no purpofe; truth and certainty (the things 
pretended) are not at all fecured by them: but men are 
in the fame uncertain, floating eftate with, as without — ; 
them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of unavoid= — 
able punifhment, great enough to make the tranfgreflion 
very uneligible, mult accompany an innate law; unlefs, 
with an innate law, they can fuppofe an innate gofpel 
too. I would not here be miftaken, as if, becaufe I’ 
deny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
pofitive laws. There isa great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate law, and a law of Mature; between 
fomething imprinted on our minds in their very origi-~ 


tain to the knowledge of, by the ufe and due application 
of our natural faculties, And I think they equally for- 
fake the truth, who, running into contrary extremes, 
either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a law 
knowable by the light of nature, i, e. without the help 
of pofitive revelation, (iat ae | 
Tak tuliias hat The difference there is amongft 
maintain ine men in their practical principles, is fo evi-- 
nate practical dent, that, think, I need fay no more to 
principles; “evince, that it will be impoffible to find any 
tell’us not. ; pat... i " 
what they. Innate moral rules by this mark of general 
ae, __affent: and it is enough to make one fuf- 
gg fey Pect;* Chae the fuppofition of fuch innate 
principles is but an opinion taken up at pleafure ; fince 
thofe ‘who talk fo confidently of them, are fo {paring 
to tell us which they are. This might with juftice be 
expected from thofe men who lay ftrefs upon this opi- 
nion: and it gives occafion to diftruft either their 
Knowledge or charity, who declaring, that God has im= 
printed on the minds of men the foundations of know- 
ledge, and the rules of living, are yet fo little favourable 
to the information ‘of their neighbours, or the quiet of 
: | mankind, 
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mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, 
in the variety men are diftracted with. But, in truth, 
were there any fuch innate principles, there would. be 
no need toteach them. Did men find fuch innate pro- 
pofitions ftamped on their minds, they would eafily be 
able to diftinguifh them from other truths, that they 
‘afterwards learned, and deduced from them ; -and there | 
would be nothing more cafy, than to know what, and 
‘how many they were. There could be. no more:doubt 
about their number, than there is about the number of 
our fingers; and it is like then every fyftem would be 
ready to give them us by tale. But fince nobody, that 
1 know, has ventured yet to.give a catalogue of them, 
they cannot blame thofe who doubt of thefeinnnate prin- 
ciples; fince even they who require men to believe; 
that there are fuch innate propofitions, do not tell us 
what they are. It is eafy to forefee, that if different 
men of different fects fhould go about to give us a lift 
of thofe innate practical principles, they would fet down 
only fuch as fuited their diftinct hypothefes, and were 
fit to fupport the doctrines of their particular {chools 
) “or churches: a plain evidence, that there are,ne fuch. 
: innate truths.. Nay, a-great part of men are fo far’ 
from finding any fuch innate moral principles in them- 
| felves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and thereby 
amaking men no other than bare machines, they take 
away not only innate, but all moral rules whatfoever, 
and leave not a poflibility to believe any fuch, -to thofe 
who eannot conceive, how any thing can be capable of 
a law, that is not a free agent: and upon that ground, 
they muft neceffarily reject all principles of virtue, who 
“cannot put morality and mechanifm together ; which 
‘are not very eafy to be reconciled, or made confiftent. 
$15. When Thad writ this, being in- Lord Her- 
formed that my lord Herbert had, in his -bert’s innate 
‘book de Veritate, affigned thefe innate prin- Principlss 
aa yi , examined. 
ciples, I prefently confulted him, hoping to, = * 
find, in a man of fo great parts, fomething that might 
fatisfy me in this point, and put an end to my enquiry. 
‘In his chapter de Jnflinftu Natural, p. 72 edit, 1656, 
Tmet with thefe fix marks of his Notitie Communes + 
sig aceite 5. Prioritase 
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‘deferipte. For I mutt take leave to obferve, 


five he enumerates, viz. “ do as thou wouldeft be done 


in each of his five propofitions, viz. his firft, fecond, 
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1. Priovitas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerfalitas. 4. Cete 
titudo. §. Neceffitas, i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis confervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. Af- 
Senfus nullé interpofité moré. And at the latter end of 
‘his little treatife, De Religion’ Laici, he fays this of 
thefe innate principles: Adeo nt non uninfcujufvis relie 
Rtonts confinio arGentur que ubique vigent veritates. S unt 
enim in ipfd mente celiinus defcripte, nullifgue traditionie — 




























bus, five feriptis, five non Seriptis, obnoxie, p. 3. And, 
Veritates noftre catholice que tanquam indubia Dei effata 
‘in foro interiori defcripte. Thus having given the marks 
of the innate principles or common notions, and af 
ferted their being imprinted on the minds of men by: 
the hand of God, he proceeds to fet them down ; and 
they are thefe: 1. Efe aliquod fupremum numen. 2. Numen 7 
tlud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunélam op- 
timam effe rationem cultis divini. 4, Refipifcendum effe a , 
peccatis. §. Dari prémiuin vel penam poft hance vitam 
tranfaéiam. ‘Though I allow thefe to be clear truths, 
and fuch as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can 
hardly avoid giving his affent to; yet I think he is far 
from proving them innate impreffions, in foro interioti 



















§. 16. Firft, that thefe five propofitions are either not 
all, or more than all, thofe common notions writ on our 
minds by the finger of God, if it were reafonable to — 
believe any at all to be fo written: fince there are other © 
Propofitions, which, even by his own rules, have as juft 
# pretence to fuch .an original, and may be as well ad- 
mitted for innate principles, as at leaft fome of thefe 


unto ;”" and, perhaps, fome hundreds of others, when 
well confidered. 7 
§. 17. Secondly, that all his marks are not to be found 


and third marks agree perfe@ly to neither of theni sand 4% 
the firft, fecond, third) fourth, and fixth marks agree 
but ill to his third, fourth, and fifth ptopofitions. For 
befides that we are affured from hiftory, of many men, 
nay, whole nations, who doubt or dithelieve fome or all 
of teem; I cannot fee how the third, viz, that virtue 
joined £ 
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joined with piety is the beft worfhip of God,” can be 
an innate principle, when the name, or found, virtue, 1s 
fo hard to be underftood ; liable to fo much uncertainty 
in its fignification ; and the thing it ftands for, fo much 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human 
practice, and ferve but very little to the conduct of our 
lives, and is therefore very unfit to be afligned as an in-. 
nate practical principle. Hb Re 
 §, 18.. For let us confider this propofition as to its 
meaning (for it is the fenfe, and not found, that is, and 
mutt be the principle or common notion) viz. “* yirtue 
is the beft worfhip of God ;”’ i. e. is moft acceptable — 
to him; which if virtue be taken, as moft commonly 
it is, for thofe actions, which, according to the different 
opinions of feveral countries, are accounted laudable, 
will be a propofition fo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If virtue be taken for actions con- 
formable to God’s will, of to the rule prefcribed by God, 
which is the true and only meafure of virtue, when vit- 
tue is ufed to fignify what is in its own nature right and 
good ; then this propofition, “ that virtue is the beft 
worfhip of God,” will be mos true and certain, but of 
very little ufe in human life: fince it will amount to no 
more but this, viz. ‘‘ that God is pleafed with the 
doing of what he commands ;’’ which a man may cer- 
tainly know tobe true, without knowing what it is that 
God doth command; and fo be as far from any ruleor 
principle of his actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a propofition, which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. that God is pleafed with the doing 
of what he himfelf commands, for an innate moral prin- 
ciple writ on the minds of al] men (however true and 
certain it may be) fince it teaches fo little. Whofoever 
does fo, will have reafon to think hundreds of propofi- 
tions, innate principles; fince there are many, which 
have as good a title as this, to be received for fuch, 
_ which nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate 
principles. | ; : 
- §. 19. Nor is the fourth propofition (viz. “men muft 
repent of their fins”) much more inftructive, till et 
6 thole 
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thofe.actions are, that are meant by fins,. be fet.down 
For the, word peccata, or, fins, being put, as it ufually is 
to fignify in general ill actions, that will draw punifh- 
ment upon the doers, what great principle of morality 
can that be, to tell us we fhould be forry, and ceafe | of 
do that which will bring mifchief upon us, witho 
nowing what thofe particular actions are, that will 
fo? Indeed, this isa very true propofition, and fit to 
-inculcated on, and received by'thofe, who are fuppofed 
to have.been taught, what actions in all kinds are fins 3 
but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to be) 
Innate» principles, nor to be of any ufe, if they we 
innate, unlefs the particular meafures and bounds of all 
virtues and vices, were engraven in men’s. minds, and a 
were innate principles alfo; which I think, is very much | 
to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will fcarce 
Mfeem poffible, that God fhould engrave principles in) 
men’s minds, in words of uncertain fignification, fuc ei 
as virtues. and fins, which, amongft different men, ftand 
for different things: nay, ir cannot be fuppofed to be) 
“an words at all; which, being in moft of thefe princi- 
_ jples.very general names, cannot be underftood, but by 
knowing the particulars comprehended under them. 7. 
And in. the practical inftances, the meafures muft be 
taken from the knowledge of the actions themfelves, 
and the rules of them, abftracted from words, and an- 4 
tecedent to the knowledge of names; which. rules 2 
man. muft know, what language foever he chance to — 
earn, whether Englith or Japan, or if he thould learn 
_ no language at all, or never fhould underftand the ufe Li 
of words, as happens in the cafe of dumb and deaf mens 
- When. it fhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, i: 
or untaught .by the laws and cuftoms of their country, — 
~ Know that it is part of the worfhip of God, not to kills 
another:man; not'to know more women than one; not — 
to procure abortion ; not to expofe their children 3 not ; 
to take from another what is his, though we want it a: 
ourfelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and fupply his. 
wants ; and whenever we have done the contrary, we 
ought to repent, be forry, and refolve to do fo no more 34 # 
when, I fay, all men fhall be proved actually to a 5 
an 
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and allow all thefe and a thoufand other fuch rules, all 


which come under thefe two general words made ufe of 
above, viz. “* virtutes & peccata,’’ virtues and fins, there 
will be more reafon for admitting thefe and the like, 
for common notions ahd pradlical principles. Yet, 
after all, univerfal confent (were there any in moral 
principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be 
attained otherwife, would fcarce prove them to be in- 
nate; which is all I contend for. oy 
§. 20. Nor will it be of much: moment  0pj, Innate 
here to offer that very ready, but not very principles _ 
material anfwer, (Vviz.) that the innate prin- may be cor- 
‘ * oa rupted, an- 
ciples of morality, may, by education and 4.003 
cuftom, and the general opinion of thofe : 
amongft whom we converfe, be darkened, and at laft 
quite worn out of the minds of men. Which affertion | 
of theirs, iftrue, quite takes away the argument of uni- 
verfal confent, by which this opinion of innate prin- 
ciples is endeavoured to be proved: unlefs thofe men 
will think it reafonable, that their private perfuafions, 
or that of their party, fhould pafs for univerfal .con- 
fent: a thine not unfrequently done, when men, pre- 
fuming thernfelves to bé the only mafters of right rea- 
fon, caft by the votes and opinions of the reft of man- 
kind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
arguinent ftands thus: ‘the principles which all mankind 
allow for true, are innate; thofe that men of right rea- 
fon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind; 
we, and thofe of our mind, are men of reafon; there; 
fore we agrecing, our principles are innate ;’’ which isa 
very prétty way of arguing, and a fhort cut to infalli- 
bility. For otherwife it will be very hard to, under- 
ftand, how there be fome principles, which all men do 
acknowledge and agree in; and yet there are nene of 
thofe principles, which are not by depraved cuftom, and 
ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men = 
which is to fay, that all men admit, but yet many men 
do deny, and diffent from them. And indeed the fup- 
ofition of fuch firft principles will ferve us to very 
little purpofe ; and we fhall be as much at a lofs with, 
as without them, if they may, by any human power,” 
oy She ke ee e i . fugh 
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fuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of ovf 
companions, be altered or loft in us: and netwithftand= 
ing all this boaft of firft principles’ and innate lighh 
we fhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as¥ 
there were no fuch thing at all: it being all one, 

have no rule, and one that will warp any way; 
amongf{t various and contrary rules, not to know which 
is the right. But concerning innate principles, I defiff 
thefe men to fay, whether they can, orcannot, by edt 
cation and cuftom, be blurred and blotted out: if thd 
cannot, we muft find them in al! mankind alike, an 
they muft be clear in’ every body: and if they maj 
fuffer variation from adventitious notions, we muft rhea 
find them cleareft and moft perfpicuous, neareft tht 
» fountain, in children and illiterate people who havt 
received leaft impreffion from foreign opinions. | 
them take which fide they pleafe, they will certain) 
find it inconfiftent with vifible matter of fact, and d 
obfervation. a 
Contrary §. 21. Teafily grant, that there are gre™ 
principlesin_ numbers of opinions, which, by men % 

the world, "different countries, educations, and ten” 
= pers, are received and embraced as firft and unquel! 
tionable principles; many,whereof, both for their al’ 
furdity, as well as oppofitions to one another, it is 1 
poflible fhould be true. . But yet all thofe propofition 
how remote foever from reafon, are fo facred fomewh 
or other, that men even of good underftanding in oth@ 
‘matters, will fooner part with their lives, and whatev? 

is deareft to them, than fuffer themfelves to doubt, 

others to queftion, the truth of them. 

How men ~—,_: $+ 22. This, however ftrange it may fec 
| commonly - is that which every day’s experience cole 
| come bytheir firms; and will not, perhaps, appear 4 
principles. pv COUe if we confider the ways, at 
fteps by which itis Brought about; and how really 1 
may coine to pafs, that doctrines that have been deriv 
from no better original than the fuperftition of a nut 
or the authority of an old woman, may, by length ® 
time, and confent of neighbours, grow up to the digni 
of principles in je or morality, For fuch, wh? 
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are careful (as they call it) to principle children well 
(and few there be’ who have not a fet of thofe princi- 
ples for them, which they believe in) inftil into the 
unwary, and as yet unprejudiced underftanding (for 
white paper receives any characters) thofe doctrines 
they would have them retain and profefs. Thefe being: 
taught them as foon as they haye any apprehenfion ; 
and flill as they grow up, confirmed to them, either by 
the open profeffion, or tacit confent, of all they have 
-to do with; or at leaft by thofe, of whofe wifdom, know 
ledge and piety, they have an opinion, who never fuffer 
thefe propofitions to be otherwife mentioned, but as 
the bafis and foundation on which they build their re- 
ligion and manners; come, by thefe means, to have thé 
reputation of unqueftionable, felf-evident, and innaté 
truths, 

§. 23. To which we may add, that when men, fo in= 
ftructed, are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there than 
thofe opinions which were taught them before their 
memery began to keep a regifter of their actions, or 
date the time when any new thing appeared to them ¢ 
and therefore make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe 
propofitions, of whofe knowledge they can find in them= 
felves no original, were certainly the imprefs of God 
and nature upon their minds, and not taught them by 
any one elfe. Thefe they entertain and fubmit to, as 
many do to their parents, with veneration ; not becaufe 
it is natural; nor do children do it, where they are not 
fo taught ; but becaufe, having been always fo educated, 
and having no remembrance of the beginning of this re- 
{pect, they think it is natural. 

§. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoft un- 
avoidable to come to pafs, if we confider the nature- 
of mankind, and the conftitution of human affairs 3 
wherein moft men cannot live without employing their 
time in the daily labours of their callings; nor be at 
quiet in their minds. without fome foundation or prin= 
ciple to reft their thoughts on. There is fcarce any 
one fo floating and fuperficial in his underftanding, who 
hath not fome réyerenced propofitions, which oS to 
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him the-principles on which he bottoms his reafonings! 
and by which he judgeth of truth and falfhood, ri 
and wrong: which fome, wanting {kill and leifure, allt 
others the inclination, and fome being taught, that thé 
ought not to examine; there are few to be found wi! 
are not expofed by their ignorance, lazinefs, educatiol 
or precipitancy, to take them upon truft. 
§.25. This is evidently the cafe of all children al 
young folk; and cuftom, a greater power than natult : 
feldom failing to make them worfhip for divine wh® 
fhe hath inured them to bow their minds, and fubml 
their underftandings to; it is, no wonder that grow! 
men, either perplexed in the neceffary affairs of life, 
hot in the purfuit of pleafures, fhould not ferioufly # 
down to examine their own tenets; efpecially when om 
of their principles is, that principles ought not to 
queftioned. And had men leifure, parts, and will, wit 
is there almoft that dare fhake the foundations of all HP 
paft thoughts and actions, and endure to bring up0 
himfelf the fhame of having beena long time wholly 
miftake and error? who is there hardy enough to co 
tend with the reproach which is every where prepa’ 
for thofe who dare venture to diffent from the recei¥ 
Opinions of their country or party? And where is 
man to be found that can patiently prepare himfelf 
bear the name of whimfical, {Ceptical, or atheift, which 
‘he is {ure to meet with, who ies in the leaft ferupl 
any of the common opinions? And he will be much 
more afraid to queftion thofe principles, when he fh 
think them, as moft men do, the ftandards fet up 
God in his mind, to be the rule and ‘touchftone of | 
other opinions. And what can hinder him from think’ 
ing them facred, when he finds them the earlieft of a 
his own thoughts, and the moft reverenced by others? 
§. 26. It is eafy to imagine how by thefe means 
Comes to pafs, that men, Worthip the idols that ha 
been fet up in their minds; grow fond of the noti¢ 
they have been long acquainted with there; and fta 
the characters of divinity upon abfurdities and errors, 
come zealous votaries to bulls and monkeys; and contél 
too, fight, and dig in defence of their opinions: rm 
| : 0 
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folos credit habendos effe deos, quos ipfe colit,”” For 
fince the reafoning faculties of the foul, which are almoft 
conftantly, though not always warily nor wifely, em- 
ployed, wouid not know how to move, for want of a 
foundation and footing, in moft men; who through 
lazinefs or avocation do not, or for want of time, of 
true helps, or for other caufes, cannot penetrate “into 
the principles of knowledge, and trace truth, to its 
fountain and original; it is natural for them, and almoft 
unavoidable, to take up with fome borrowed princi- 
ples : which being reputed and prefumed to be the evi 
‘dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need 
any other proof themfelves, Whoever fhall receive 
any of thefe into his mind, and entertain them there, 
with the reverence ufually. paid to principles, never 
venturing to examine them, but accuftoming himfelf 
to believe them, becaufe they are to be believed, may 
take up from his education, and the fafhions of his 
country, any abfurdity for innate principles; and by 
Jong poring on the fame objects, fo dim his fight, as 
to take monfters lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanship of his hands. 

§. 27. By this progrefs, how many there 5.) 
are who arrive at principles, which they Principles 
believe innate, may be eafily obferved, in a 

: , > examined, 
the variety of oppofite principles held and 
contended for by all forts and degrees of men. And 
he that fhall deny this to be the method, wherein moft 
men proceed to the affurance they have of the truth 
and evidence of their principles, will perhaps find it a 
shard matter any other way to account for the contrary 
‘tenets, which are firmly believed,. confidently afferted, 
and which great numbers are ready at any time to feal 
with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege 
of innate principles, to be received upon their own 
authority, without examination, | know not what may 
not be believed, or how any one’s principles can be * 
queftioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, 
and tried, I defire to know how firft and innate prin- 
ciples can be tried; or at leaft it is reafonable to de- 
mand the marks and charaéters, whereby the genuine 
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innate ‘principles may be diftinguifhed from othess : 
that fo, amidft the great variety of pretenders, I ma) 
be kept from miftakes, in fo material a point as thik 
When this is done, I fhall be ready to embrace fue 
welcome and ufeful propofitions ; and till then I na, 
with modefty doubt, fince I fear univerfa! confenh 
which is the only one produced, will fearce prove’ 
_ fufficient mark to.direct my choice, and affure me @ 
any innate principles. From-what has been faid,) 
think it paft doubt, that there are no, practical print! 
ples wherein all men agree; and therefore none innate 
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Other Confidevations concerning Innate Principles, ih : 
Speculative and Pra&ical. ‘ie 
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ig 
Principles, §. 1, FLYPAD thofe, who would perfualé 
sealed cinett A us that there are innate pril de 
ideas be ine  Ples, not taken therg together in grofs, be 
nate, confidered feparately the parts out of whic? 
thofe propofitions are made; they would not, perhap) 
have been fo forward to believe they were innate: fi en 

if the ideas which made up thofe truths were not, # 
was impoffible that the propofitions made up of the? 
Should be ‘innate, or the knowledge of them. be bof 
with us. For if the ideas be ‘not innate, there was! 
time when the mind was without thofe principles ; am 
then they will not be innate, but be derived from foil! 
other original. For, where the ideas themfelves al 
not, there can be no knowledge, no affent, no ment 
or verbal propofitions about them. ; 
Hers, efpe. §. 2. If we will attentively confider ni . 
cially thofe | born children, we fhall-have little reafon ® ; 
belonging to think, that they bring many ideas into th 
Ptberneith © WOrld with them. For bating perhaps fom 
--children,._—«- faint ideas of hunger and thirft, and warm! 
and fome pains which they may have felt 
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the womb, there is not the leaft appearance of any fettled 
ideas at all‘in them; efpecially of ideas, anfwering the 
terms, which make up thofe univerfal propofitions, that 
are efteemed innate principles. One may perceive 
how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas ‘come into their 
minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than 
what_ experience, and the obfervation of things, that 
‘come in their way, furnifh them with: which might be 
enough to fatisfy us, that they are not original charac- 
ters ftamped on the mind. ngcieiagh 

~§. 3. It is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and 
not to be,” is certainly (if there be any fuch) an innate 
principle. But can any one think, or will any one fay, 
that impoffibility and identity are two innate ideas . 
‘Are they fuch as all mankind have, and bring into the 
world with them? And are they thofe which are the 
firtt in children, and antecedent to all acquired ones ? 
If they are innate, they mutt needs be fo. Hatha child 
an idea of impoffibility and identity, before it has of 
white or black, fweet or bitter? And is it from the 
knowledge of this principle, that. it concludes, that 
wormwood rubbed on the nipple hath not the fame tafte 
that it uféd to receive. from ‘thence? Is it the actual 
knowledge of “ impoffibile eft idem effe, & non effe,” 
that makes a child diftinguifh between its mother and 
a ftranger? or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly 
the other? Or does the mind regulate itfelf and its 
affent by ideas, that it never yet had? Or the under- 
ftanding draw conclufions from principles, whieh it 
never yet knew or underftood? The names impoffibi- 
jity and identity ftand for two ideas, fo far from being 
innate, or born with us, rhat I think it requires great 
care and attention to form them right in our under- 
{tandings. They are fo far from being brought into the 
world with us, fo remote from the thoughts of infancy 
and childhood; that, I believe, upon examination it 
will be found, that many grown men want them. 

§. 4. If identity (to inftance in that alone) Identity, an 
be a native impreffion, and confequently fo idea not in- 
clear and obvious to us, that we muft needs PA 
know it even from our cradles; I would gladly be re- 
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folved by one of feven, or. feventy years old, whether 5 
man, being a creature confifting of foul and body, ™ 
the fame man when his body is changed ? Wheth@ 
Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the fame fot 
were the fame men, though they lived feveral ages afule 
der? Nay, whether the cock too, which had the fay 
foul, were not the fame with both of them? Wherebyy 
perhaps, it will appear, that our idea of famenefs is 10 
fo fettled and clear, as to deferve to be thought inna 
in us. For if thofe innate ideas are not clear and dil 
tinct, fo as tobe univerfally known, and naturally 
agreed on, they cannot be fubjects of univerfal an" 
undoubted truths ; but will be the unavoidable occafit 
of perpetual uncertainty. For, I fuppofe, every ont 
idea of identity will not be the fame that Pythagoras 
and others of his followers have: And which then fall 
be true? Which innate? Or are there two different 
ideas of identity, both innate? ee 
§. 5. Nor let any one think, that the queftions I have 
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here propofed about the identity of man, are bare empl) 
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{peculations ; which if they were, would be enough 0 — 
fhow, that there was in the underftandings of men 0 
innate idea of identity. He that fhall, with a little 
attention, reflect on the refurrection, and confider that 
divine juftice will bring to judgment, at the latt days 
the very fame perfons, to be happy or miferable in the 
other, who did well or ill in this life; will find it per 
haps not eafy to refolve with himfelf, what makes the 
fame man, or wherein identity confifts; and will not 
be forward to think he, and every one, even children 
themfelves, have naturally a clear idea of it. a 
Whole and =: §.. 6. Let. us examine that principle of ma _ 
part not in- . thematicks, viz. ‘* that the whole is biggel 
fate ideas. = thaned part.’’ This, I take it, is reckoned — 
amongft innate ‘principles. I am fure it has as good 4 
‘title as any to be thought fo; which yet no-body caf 
think it to be, when he confiders the ideas it compre _ 
hends in it, ‘ whole and part,’’ are perfectly relative’ ~ 
but the pofitive ideas, to which they properly and im- 
mediately belong, are extenfion and number, of which — 
alone whole and part are relations. So that if wholé 5 
ey on . an 
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and part are innate ideas, extenfion and number muft 
be fo too; it. being impoffible to have an idea of a rela- 
tion, without having any at all of the thing to which it 
belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether 
the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 
the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave to be con- 
‘fidered by thofe, who are the patrons of innate princi- 
les. : 
: 4, © That God is to be worfhipped,”” yea of wor- 
is, without doubt, as great a truth as any  fhip not in- 
can enter into the mind of man, and de- nate. ; 
ferves the firft place amongft all practical principles. 
But yet it can by no means be thought innate, unlefs 
the ideas of God and worfhip are innate. That the 
idea the term worfhip ftands for, is not in the under- 
ftanding of children, and a character ftamped on the 
mind in its firft original, I think, will be eafily granted, 
by any one that confiders how few there be, amongit | 
rown men, who have a clear and diftinct notion of it. 
And, I fuppofe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to fay that.children have this practical prin- 
ciple innate, ‘ that God is to be worfhipped ;”” and yet, 
that they know not what that worfhip of God is, which 
is their duty. But to pafs by this: | 
§. 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, 404 6f God - 
the idea of God may, of all others, for many not innate. 
reafons be thought fo; fince it is hard to 
conceive, how there fhould be innate moral principles, 
without an innate idea of a Deity: without a notion of 
a law-maker, it is impoffible to have a notion of a law, 
and an obligation to obferve it. Befides the atheifts, 
taken notice of amongft the ancients, and left branded 
upon the records of hiftory, hath not navigation difco- 
vered, in thefe later ages, whole nations at the bay of 
Soldania (a), in Brazil (4), in Boranday (c), and in the 
Caribbee iflands, &c. amongft whom there was to be 
found no notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus del 
Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum conver- 


as apud Theyenot, p. 2. (5) Jo. de Lery, c. 16. 
(c) Mastiniere 39% = Terry $7, and 7}. | Ovington 46%. ° 
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fione, 



































. of their thoughts this way, want the idea and knowled 


" their minds; and that the complaints of atheifm, made 


_ ufed to prove the being of a God, viz. univerfal confent; To which out — 
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fione, has thefe words (d): ‘* Reperi eam gentem nuit 
** lum nomen habere, qued|Deum & hominis animal 
“ fignificet, nulla facra habet, nulla idola.” Thefe ale 
inftances of nations where uncultivated nature has beet 
feft to itfelf,. without the help of letters, and difciplin 
and the improvements of arts and fciences.. But thei 
zre others to be found, who have enjoyed thefe ina vel} 
great meafure; who yet, for want of a due applicatil 


of God. It.will, I doubt.not, be a,furprize.to. other 
agit was,to me;.to find, the Siamites, of this numbel 
But for this; let them confult the king of France’s late 
envoy thither; (¢),.who gives no. better account. of the 
€hinefe themfelves (ff). And if we will not believe 
La-Loubere, the miffionaries of China, even the Jefut 
themfelves, the great encomiafts of the: Chinefe, do 2 
to a man agree, and will convince us that the fect of th 
Jiterati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of Chi 
and the ruling party there, are all of them athe 
Vid. Navarette, in the collection of voyages, vol. 
firft, and Hiftoria cultus Sinenfium. And perhaps 
we fhould, with attention, mind the lives and difcourfes 
of people not fo far off, we fhould have too much rea- 
fon to fear, that many in more civilized countries have 
no very {trong and clear impreflions of a deity upo® 


from the pulpit, are not without reafon. And thougl 
only fome profligate wretches own it too bare-face + 
now ; yet perhaps we fhould hear more than we do 0 
it from others, did not the fear of the magiftrate’S 
fword, or their neighbour’s cenfure, tie up peoples — 
tongues : which, were the apprehenfions of punifhment _ 
or fhame taken away, would as openly proclaim thei! — 
atheifm, as their lives do(g). a 

| §. 9 





(d) Relatio triplex de rebus Indicis Caaiguarum $3. (e) La Lou 
bere du Royaume de Siam, t. 1. c. ge fect. 15, & c. 20, feet, 22, & ce 248 
fect. 6. (f) Ib. t. 1. ¢. 20. fect. 4, & c. 23. - 

(g) On this reafoning of the author againft innate ideas, great blame 
hath been laid: becaufe it feems to invalidate an argument commonly — 
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§. 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of 
a God. (whereof yet hiftory tells us the contrary) it 
would not from thence follow, that the idea of him 
was innate. For though no nation were to be found 
without a name, and fome few dark notions of him: 
yet that would not prove them to be natural impreflions 
on the: mind, any more than the names of fire, or the 
fun, heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ftand for 
to be innate: becaufe the names of thofe things, and 
the ideas of them; are fo univerfally received and known 
amongft mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want 





- 


author * anfwers, I think that the univerfal confent of mankind, as to 
the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the vaftly greater ma- 
jority of mankind haye in all ages of the world a@tually believed a God; 
that the majority of the temaining part have not actually difbelieved its 
and confequently thofe who have actually oppofed the belief of a God, 
have truly been very few. So that comparing thofe that have actually 
difbelieved, with thofe who have aCtually believed a God, their number - 
is fo inconfiderable, that'in refpet of this incomparably greater majo- 
rity, of thofe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be faid to be 
the univerfal confent of mankind. 

This is all the univerfal confent which truth or matter of fa& will 
allow ; and therefore all that can be made ufe of to prove a God. But 
if any one would extend it farther, and fpeak deceitfully for God; if 
this univerfality fhould be urged in a ftritt fenfe, not for much the majo- 
rity, but fora general confent of every one, even to a man, in all ages 
and countries ; this would make it either no argument, oF @ perfectly ufe- 
lefs and unneceffary one. For if any one deny a God, fuch a univerfa- 
lity of confent is deftroyed ; and if nobody does deny a God, what need 
of arguments to convince atheifts? 

I would crave leave to alk your lordfhip, were there ever in the world 
any atheifts or no? If there were not, what need is there of raifing 2 
gueftion about the being of a God, when nobody queftions it? What 
need of provifional arguments againft a fault, from which mankind are , 
fo wholly free, and which, by an univerfal confent, they may be pre- 
famed to be fecure from? If you fay (as 1 doubt not but you will) that 
there have been atheifts in the world, then your lordihip’s univerfal con- 
fent reduces itfelf to only a great majority ; and then make that majority. 
as great as you will, what 1 have faid in the place quoted by your lord- 
fhip, leaves it in its full force; and I have not faid one word that does in 
the leaft invalidate this argument for a God, The argument I was upon 


‘ 


there, was to fhew, that the idea of God was not innate ; and to my pur- 


pofe it was fufficient, if there were but a lefs number found in the world, 
who had no idea of God, than your lordfhip will allow there have betn 


* In his third letter to the bifhop of Worcelter. a 





























. than you will be pleafed to allow it. Your lordfhip therefore mighty 
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_ in confirmation of fir Thomas Roe’s. This worthy gentleman, in the 
relation of his yoyage to Surat, printed but two years fince, {peaking of 
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of fuch'a name, or the abfence of fuch a notion out a 
men’s minds, any argument again{t the being of a Go 
any more than it would be a proof that there was_ 
load-ftone in the world, becaufe a great part of maie_ 
kind had neither a notion of any fuch thing, nor 
name for it; or be any fhow of argument to pro 


that there are no diftinét and various fpecies of ange 
or intelligent beings above us, becaufe we have no id 
of fuch diftinét fpecies, or names for them: for m 
being furnifhed with words, by the common langua 
of their own countries, can f{carce avoid having fome 


of ‘profeffed atheifts; for whatfoever is innate, muft be wniverfal in t 
firiGeft fenfe. One exception is a fufficient proof againft it, Sothat 

that I faid, and which was quite to another purpofe, did not at all ten 
nor can be made ufe of, to invalidate the argument for a Deity, groundé if 
on fuch an upiverfal confent, as your lordfhip, and all that build on ify — 
muft own; which is only a very difproportioned majority : fuch an id 

verfal confent my argument there neither affirms nor requires to be le _ 


without any prejudice to thofe declarations of Rood will and favour you _ 
have, for ye thoee of the ‘* Effay of Human Un erftanding,”’ have fpare@ 
the mentioning his quoting authors that are in print, for matters of fat 
to quite another purpole, ‘* as going about to invalidate the argument fot 
a Deity, from the univerfal confent of mankind ;” fince he leaves that unis 
verfal confent as entire and as large as you yourfelf do, or can own, OF 
fuppofe it, But here I have no reafon to be forry that your lordship has 
given me this occafion for the vindication of this paflage of my book; # 
there Should he any one befides your lordfhip, who fhould fo far miitake 
it,_as to think it in the leatt invalidates the argument for a God, from the 
univerfal confent of mankind. a 

But becaufe you queition the credibility of thofe authots I have quoted, 
which you fay were very ill chofen ; I will. crave leave to fay, that he, 
whom i relied on for his teftimony concerning the Hottentots of Solda- 
nia, was no lefs a man than an ambaflador from the king of England t9 — 
the Great Mogul: of whofe relation, monfieur Thevenot, no if judge 
in the cafe, had fo great an efteem, that he was at the pains to tranflate 
mto French, and publifh it in his (which is counted no Injudicious) col- 
Jeétion of travels. But to intercede with your lordfhip, for a little more 
favourable allowance of credit to fir Thomas Roe’s relation; Coore, at F 
inhabitant of the country, who could {peak Englifh, affured Mr. Terry *s 
that they of Soldania had no God. but if he too have the ill Inck to 
find no credit with you, I hope you will be a little more favourable toa 
divine of the church of England, now living, and admit of his teftimony _ 


poe aertyes Voyage, Pe 17, 23. . 
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kind of ideas of thofe things, whofe names, thofe they 
converfe with, have occafion frequently to mention to 
them. And if they carry with it the notion of excel 
lency, greatnefs, or fomething extraordinary ; if appre- 
henfion and concernment accompany it; if the fear o 
abfolute and irrefiftible power fet it on upon the mind, 
the idea is likely to fink the deeper, and fpread the 
farther ; efpecially if it be fuch an idea as is agreeable 
to the common light of reafon, and naturally deduci- 
ble from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 
‘5. For the vitible marks of extraordinary wifdom and 
power appear fo plainly in all the works of the crea- 
tion, that a rational creature, who will but ferioufly 
refle& on them, cannot mifs the difcovery of a deity. 






the fame people, has thefe words: + «© They are funk even below idola~ 
try, are deftitute of both prieft and temple, and faving a little fhow of 
iejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, have loft all kind of 
religious devotion. Nature has fo richly provided fot theit convenience 
in-this life, that they have drowned all fenfe of the God of it, and are 
grown quite carelefs of the next.” = 
But to provide againft the cleareft evidence of atheifm in thefe people, 
you fay, “ that the account given of them, makes them not fit to be a 
ftandard for the fenfe of mankind.” This, I think, may pafs for rages 
till fomebody be found, that makes them to be a ftandard for the fenile 
of mankind. All the ufe I made of them was to fhow, that there were 
men in the world that had no innate idea of aGod. But to keep fome- 
thing like an argument going (for what will not that do?) you go neat 
denying thofe Cafers to be men. What elfe do thefe words fignify ? ‘a 
prone fo Rrangely bereft of common fenfe, that they can hardly be rec- 
koned among mankind, as appears by the beft accounts of the Cafers of 
Soldania, &c.’? I hope, if any of them were called Peter, James, or 
John, it would be patt fcruple that they were men: however, Courwee, 
Wewena, and Cowiheda, and thofe others who had names, that had no 
places in your nomenclator, would hardly pafs mufter with your lordfhip. 
' My losd, 1 thould not mention this, but that what you yourfelf fay 
here, may be a motive to you to confider, that what you have laid 
fach a ftrefs on concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, 
and the fubjeét of properties, amounts to nothing for the diftinguifhing 
of fpecies; fince you yourfelf own that there may be individuals, wherein 
there is a common nature with a particular fubfiftence proper f0 each of 
them ; whereby you are fo little able to know of which of the ranks or 
forts they are, into whieh you fay God has ordered beings, and which he 
hath diftinguifhed by effential properties, that you are in doubt whether 
they ought to be teckoned among mankind or no. 


+ Mr. Ovington, ps 489. 
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of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is eX- 


_ that there is not a perfon in the world, who has a notion 
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And the influence that the difcovery of fuch a bein} i 
muft neceffarily have on the minds of all, that have 


- but once heard of it, is fo great, and carries fuch # 


weight of thought and communication with it, that 
{feems ftranger to me, that a whole nation of men fhoule 
be any where found fo brutifh, as to want the notion 
of a God; than that they fhould be without any notiol 
of numbers, or fire. aa 

§. ro. The name of God being once mentioned if 
any part of the world, to exprefs a fuperior, powerfuh 
wife, invifible being, the fuitablenefs of fuch a notion — 
to the principles of common reafon, and the interelt 
men will always have to mention it often, muft necef < 
farily {pread it far and wide, and continue it down 
all generations; though yet the general reception OF 
this name, and fome imperfect and unfteady notio a 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind; — 
prove not the idea to be innate; but only that they, wh@ > 
made the difcovery, had made a right ufe of their reaw 
fon, thought maturely of the caufes of things, and tracee 
them to their original ; from whom other lefs confi- 
dering people having once received fo important a nO- 
tion, it could not eafily be loft again. ie 

§. 11. This is all could be inferred from the notion 
of a God, were it to be found univerfally in all the 
tribes of mankind, and generally acknowledged by med 4 
grown to maturity in all countries. For the generalitf _ 


tended no farther than that; which if it be fuficient 
to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove thé _ 
idea of fire innate; fince, I think, it may be truly faid, ‘ 
of a God, who has not alfo the idea of fire. I doubt | : 
not, but if a colony of young children fhould be placed i 
in an ifland where no fire was, they would certainly : 
neither have any notion of fuch a thing, nor name f ee 
jt, how generally foever it were received, and know? + 
in all the world befides: and perhaps too their appre- 
henfions would be as far remaved from any name, of 
notion of a God, till fome one amongft them had em- — 
ployed his thoughts, to inquire into the conftitutio vn 
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and caufes'of things, which would cafily lead him to 
the notion of a God; which having once taught to 
others, reafon, and the natural propenfity of their own 
thoughts, would afterwards ‘propagate, and continue 
amongft them. | | 
§. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is fuit-— suitable to 
able to the goodnefs of God to imprint God’s good 
upon the minds of men characters and no- — nefs, that all 
tions of himfelf, and not to leave them in, ee ee 
the dark and doubt in fo erand a concern- secineae 
- ment; and ‘alfo by that means to fecure to forenaturally 
himfelf the homage and veneration due from epee 
fo intelligent a creature as man; and there- aie sels 
fore he has done it. cP 
This argument, if it be of any force, will prove 
much more than thofe, who ufe it in this cafe, expect 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath: done 
for men all that men fhall judge is beft for them, be- 
caufe it is fuitable to his goodnefs fo to do; it will 
prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds of 
men an idea of himfelf, but that he hath plainly ftamped 
there, in fair characters, all that men ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience 
to his will; and that he hath given them a will and 
affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they fhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge, as St. Paul-tells us all 
nations did after God, Acts xvii. 27- than that their 
wills (hould clath with their underftandings, and their 
appetites crofs their duty. The Romanifts fay, it is 
beft for men, and fo fuitable to the goodnefs of God, 
that there fhould be an infallible judge of controver= 
fies on earth; and therefore there is one. And 1, by 
the fame reafon, fay, itis better for men thatevery man . 
himfelf fhould, be infallible. I leave them to confider, 
whether by the force of this argument they fhall think, 
that every man is fo. I think it a very good argument, 
to fay, the infinitely wife God hath made it fo: and 
therefore it is beft. Bur it feems to me a little too 
much confidence of our own wifdom to fay, “ I think 
it beft, and therefore God hath made it fo 3” aes 
eith : e 
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the matter in hand, it. will. be in vain to argue from 
fuch a topick that God hath done fo, when certain ¢%¢ 
perience fhows us that he hath not. But the goodne® 
of God hath not been wanting to men without {uch 
original impreffions of knowledge, or ideas ftamped 
the mind = fince he hath furnifhed man with thofe 
culties, which will ferve for the fufficient difcovery 0 
all things requifite to the end of fuch a being, And * 
doubt not but to fhow that a man, by the right ufe % 
his natural abilities, may, without any innate princl) 
ples, attain a knowledge of a God, and other rhings 

that concern him. God having endued man with tholé 
faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more oblig 
by his goodnefs to plant thofe innate notions in his) 
mind, than that having given him reafon, hands, ane) 
materials, he fhould build him bridges, or houfess. 
which fome people in the world, however, of gooe” 
parts, do either totally want, or are but ill provided O% 
as well as others are wholly without ideas of God, a! ae 
principles of morality; or at leaft have but very I 
ones. The reafon in both cafes being, that they nevel) 
employed their parts, faculties, and powers induftrioully, 
that way, but contented themfelves with the opinions: 
fafhions, and things of their country, as they foun@” 
them, without looking any farther. Had you or I bee 

born at the bay of Soldania, poffibly our thoughts and 
notions had not exceeded thofe brutifh ones of the hot 
tentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king 
Apochancana been educated in England, he had bee? 
perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good a mathemaz 
ticiany as any init. The difference between him ane 
a more improved Englifhman lying barely in this, that 
the exercife of his faculties was bounded within thé 
ways, modes, and notions of his own country, and neve 
directed to any other, or farther inquiries: and if Be 
had not any idea of a God, it was only becaufe he puf= 
fued not thofe ENAUBHES that would haye led him to it.» 
PR aes Pie its Sa rant, that if there were aml} 
LOO oe ea he ain irettiaa cn cca 
different. men, we have reafon to expect it fhould b&— 

_ mem the notion of his maker, asa mark God fet 05" 
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his own workmanfhip, to mind man of his dependance 
and duty; and that herein fhould appear the firft in- 
flances of human knowledge. But how late is it before 
any fuch notion is difcoverable in children? And when 
we find it there, how much more does it refemble the 
opinion and notion of the teacher, than reprefent the 
true God? He that fall obferve in children the pro- 
grefs whereby their minds attain the knowledge they ~ 
have, will think that the objects they do firft and moft 
familiarly converfe with, are thofe that make the firft 
impreffions on their underftandings : nor. will he find 
the leaft footfteps of any other. It is eafy to take no- 
tice, how their thoughts: enlarge themfelves, only as they 
come tobe acquainted with a greater variety of fenfible 
objects, to retain the ideas of them in their memories ; 
and to get the {kill to compound and enlarge them, and. 
feveral ways put them together. How by thefe means 
they come to frame in their minds an idea men have of 
a deity, I fhall hereafter fhow. ~ | 

§. 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of 
God are the characters and marks of himfelf, engraven 
on their minds by his own finger; when we fee that in 
the fame country, under one and the fame name, men | 
have far different, nay, often contrary and inconfiftent 
ideas and conceptions of him? Their agreeing in a 
ae or found, will fcarce prove an innate notion of 

im, : 

§. 15. What true or tolerable notion of a deity could | 
they have, who. acknowledged and worfhipped hun- 
dreds ?, Every deity that they owned above one was an 
infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof » 
that they had no true notion of God, where unity, in- 
finity, and: eternity were excluded. To which if we 
add their grofs conceptions of, corporeity, expreffe 
in their images and reprefentations of their deities 5 
the amours, marriages, copulations, lufts, quarrels, and 
other.mean qualities attributed by them to their gods 5 
we Afhall. have little reafon to think, that the. heathen 
world, i.e, the greateft part of mankind, had fuch | 
ideas of God in their minds, as he himfelf, out of care 
that-they fhould not be miftaken about him, was author 
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of. And this univerfality of confent, fo ‘much argue 
if it prove any native impreffions, it will be only th 
that God imprinted on the minds of all men, fpeakimt 
the fame language, a name for himfelf, but not 4 
idea; fince thofe people, who agreed in the name, h 
at the fame time far different apprehenfions about |! 
thing fignified. If they fay, that the variety of deitl@ 
worthipped by the heathen world, were but figural! 
‘ways of expreffing the feveral attributes of that incom 
prehenfible being, or feveral parts of his providen® 
1 anfwer, what they might be in the original, 1 W 
not here inquire; but that they were fo in the thou 
of the vulgar, I think no-body will affirm. And 
that will confult the voydge of the bifhop of Bd 
€. 13. (not to mention other teftimonies) will find, 
the theology of the Siamites profeffedly owns a pl 
lity of Gods: or, as the abbe de Choify more judi cious 
remarks, in his Journal du voiage de Siam, 492, it CoM 
‘fifts properly in acknowledging no.God at all. © 77 
If it be faid, That wife men of all nations came # 
have true conceptions of ‘the unity and infinity fe 
deity, Igrantit. Butthen this, = ©: ry) 
Firft, Excludes univerfality of confent im any. 
but the name; for thofe wife men being very. 

perhaps one of a thoufand, this univerfality is 4 
acrowere srr itt Gia tty mete eo 
_ Secondly, It feems to me plainly to prove, that™ 
trucft and-beft notions. men’ had of God ‘were nor ty 
printed, but acquired by thought and meditation, # 
a right ufe of their faculties; fince the wife’ nen e 
-fiderate men of the world, bya right®and. careful 
ployment of their thoughts and. reafon, attained!’ 0 
notions in this as well as other things; whilft the 1 
‘and inconfiderate part of men, making far the gfc® 
number, took up their notions by'chance, from CoH 
mon: tradition and vulgar conceptions, without*mu 
beating their heads about them. “And if it be aire 
to think the notion of God inhate, becaufe-all wif - 
had ir,’ virtue too muft be’ thought -innate, for' that 
wife men have/always had. 24 “10222 6, 9) Je. 
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‘§..16. This ‘was evidently the cafe of all Gentilifm ; 
nor hath even amongft Jews, Chriftians, and Mahome- 
tans, who “acknowledge but one God, thisdo@rine; 
and’ the care*taken in thofe -nations to ‘teach men to 
have true notions of a God, prevailed-fo far, as to make 
mén.to'have:the fame, and the true’ideas of him. . How 
many, even:amongtt us, will be found, upon inquiry, 
to fancy him‘in’ the fhape: of a’ man fitcing in Heaven; 
and to have’ many other abfurd and unfit conceptions 
of him ?»Chriftians, as: well’as Turks, have had: whole 
fects owning! and ‘contending earneftly for it, and that 
the deity was cgrporeal, and of human fhape: and 
though we’ find few among us who’ profefs themfelves 
Anthropomorphites, (though fome I have met. with 
that® own it)ynyet, I believe, he that will make it his 
bufinefs, emhay find, amongift. the ignorant and unins 
ftructedeChriftians;. many- of that opinion.» 'Talki-but 
with country people, almoft of any age; or young peos 
ple of almoft: any condition ;and you. fhall find) that 
though the name of God be frequently in‘ their mouths, 
yet the notions they apply this name to-ate fo odd? 
low and: pitiful; that no-body ‘can: imagine they. were 
taught» by ‘av rational man, »much’ lefs. that. they were 
characters written by the: finger of God himfelf. : Nor 
dol fee how it derogates: more’ from the :goodnef | of 
God; ‘that he has given us minds unfurnifhed with thefe 
ideas of himfelf, than thatche hath. fent us into 'the 
world with.-bodies ainclothed,- and:that.there is no art » 
or fkill born with:us: for, being fitted with faculties 
to attain thefe, it iswant of induftry and confideration: 
in'us, “and notvof ‘bounty in him, if we have them note 
Itis as*¢ertain that there isa. God, as'that the oppofité 
angles, madé by ‘the interfection: of ‘two ftraight dines, 
are equal. There was never any rational creature, that 
fet “himfelf fincerely:to sexamine the truth of thefe 
propofitions, ithat could: fail to’ iaffent to them ;. though 
yetatsbe pat: doubt tharithere are many men, who; 
having nor! applied ‘their ‘thoughts that way, are igno=" 
- rant’bothsof stherone And:‘the other.” If any one think 
fit to call this (which ds the utmoft of its extent)-uni= 
verfal confent, fuch an ‘one «I eafily allow ;-but.fuch an: 
ois f F 2 univerfal 
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univerfal confent as this proves not the idea of God, # 
more than it does the idea of fuch angles, innate. 
If the ideaof - §. 47. Since then, though the knowle¢ 
God be not of a God be the’ moft natural difcovery 
eet haat human reafon, yet: the: idea of him is | 
fuppofed in- innate, as, T thinks is evident from wha 
fate, . been faid; 1 imagine there will fearce 
any other idea found, that cam pretend ito. it > fine 
‘God hath fent any impreflion, any character.on the tf 
derftanding of:men, iit is: moft: reafonable to. expect * 
fhould have been fome clear: and uniform: idea..of him” | 
felf, as far as our weak ¢apacities were capable to I 
ceive fo incomprehenfible and: infinite an object, pt 
our minds being at firft'voidiof that, idea,- which we: _ 
moft concerned to have, it isa {trong prefumption.a gain 
all other innate characters. Imuft own, as far as 2 © 
obferve, 1 can find none, and would be glad to bei” 
formed by any other, = $, faut x4 tic, 50 
‘Ydea of fub- | §. 18. 1 confefs there js another id@ 
flance not in. which would be of general ufe for mank | 
nate, to -haye, as it js of general talk,-as i "ony 
had it; and that is the Ries: of fubftance, which © 
neither have, nor can have, by fenfation® or refle , 
‘If nature took care to provide us any ideas; we mle 
“well expect they thould: be! fuch, as by-our own fact 
‘ties we cannot procure to ourfelves : but we fee, on 7 
contrary, that fince by thoferways, whereby ‘our 1% 
‘are brought into our minds, this: is ‘not, we have” 
“fuch clear idea ‘at all, and therefore fignify nothing, 
“the word fubitance, but only an uncertain fuppoul 
of we know not what, i.e. of fomething: whereo! | 
-haveno -particular diftinét  pofitive idea, which *” 
také to be the fubftratum, or fupport,: of thofe, 1¢% 
we know. hh WARPED oki weep Sib 


: % 


Sie - > §. 1g. Whatever then we talk of i 
‘tions canbe either fpeculative or practical, princip: 
innate, fince it may, with as much probabilit y, be : 
i are’ that a man hath rool. fterling im hisipo* 
coat So UNG PEE denied, that he hath either pe” / 
thilling, crown, or other coin, out of which the 7, 
35 to be made up, as to think that certin propouh 
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are innate; when the ideas about which they ate can by 
no means be fuppofed to be fo.. The general reception 
and affent that is given doth not at all prove that the 
ideas expreffed in them. are innate: for in many cafes, 
however the ideas came there, the affent to words €x+ 
prefling the agreement or difagreement of fuch ideas, 
will neceflarily follow. Every one, that hath a true 
dea of God'and worhhip; will affent to this propofition, 
"© that God'is to be worfhipped,”” when exprefied in 
a language he underftands: and every rational man, — 
that hathonot thought on’ it to-day, may be ready to 
affent to this propofition to-morrow ; and yet millions 
of men may be. well: fuppofed to want one or both 
thofe ideas’ tozday. For if we will allow favages and 
moft conntiy people to have ideas ‘of God and worfhip, 
(which gonverfation with them will’not make one for= 
ward to believe) yet. I think few children can be. fup- 
pofed to! have thofe: ideas, which therefore they muft 
begin to have fome time’ or other s and then they will 
al{o begin to affent to that propofition, and make very 
little quéftion of it ever after. But fuch an affent upon 
hearing no’ more proves tit ideas to be ‘innate, than 
jt does that one born blind (with cataracts, which will 
be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the 
fun, ortight, or faffron, or yellows becaufe, when his 


fight:is cleared, he will certainly affent to this propo- 
fition, “that the fun 48 lucid, or that faffron is yellow :”” 
and therefore, if fuch an affent upon: hearing cannot 
prove the ‘ideas innate, it can much lefs. the propofi- 
tions made up of thofe ideas. If they have any innate 
ideas, I-would be glad to be told what, and how many 
they arbor NR eke ee ae et 
§. 20, Lo which let me add: If there be No innate 
any iftiaté‘ideas, any ideas in the mind, ideas in the 
which the mind does not actually think on, Oe 
they miuft be lodged in the memory, and from thence 
muft be brought inté view by remembrances 1+ © 
muft be known; when they are’ remembered, to have 
beeri’ perceptions in’ the mind. before,  unlefs rement= 
prance cari be’ without rémeinibrance, For to remem~ 
“persis to perceive any thing with memory, or WTR ® 
roe. Eesitt “FR conicioufnels, 
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confcioufnefs; that it was known or perceived before 
without this, .whatever.idea comes into the. mind -is 
new, and not remembered ;.' this con{cioufnefs of its 
having been in -the mind: before being that which dif- 


tinguilhes remembering from all other ways of think+ 
ing... Whatever idea was never perceived. by ‘the mind, 
was nevér.in the:mind. . Whatever idea is inithe mind, 
js. either an aétual perception ; or elfe, having been an 
attual perception, is fo. in) the, mind, that by the me- 
mory it can, be made, an actual perception, again, 
Whenever there is ‘the, actual perception ofan idea 
swithout memory, the idea appears, perfectly; new and 
unknown: before: to the underftanding. “Whenever the 
memory. brings any idea. into “actual view,, it. 4s; with<a 
confcioufnefs; that’ it had been there before;:,and’ was 
not wholly a. flranger to. the mind... Whether this be 
not fo, L-appealito every-one’siobfervation.:jand then: I 
defire, on inftance of an’ idea, pretended, to be; innate, 
which (before any impreffion, of it by waysjhereafter to 
be mentioned} any,, one could. revive and. remember as 
an idea he had formerly known ; without which confci+ 
oulnels: ofa former cpercdption, there: is, NO; Femem+ 
brance; and whatever idea comes into,the mind with- 
out that-.confcioufnefs -is, not yemembered),, or,,comes 
‘not out of the memory,| norocan be; faid tobe,in the 
‘mind, before that, appearance; |for whatis..nok either 
actually in: view,:or in the: memory, ‘Js, in; the mind no 


¥ 


May, at all ) 
Suppofe a,childjhad the,ufe -of ‘his eyes, till he: knows 
cand diftinguifhes colours; but then cataracts ;fhut the 
windows, and he is. forty or fifty years periectly in, the 
“dark, and in that time perfectly lofes all memery of 
the ideas-of colours he once ,had,.) ‘This, was the cafe 
“ofa blind man 1. once talked with, who) lott; dis; fight 
‘notion of colours than one,born blind..f afky ayhether 
‘any one can fay this man had then any ideas jof, colours 
‘in’ hig. mind, any more, than) one’born. blind®:And 4 
think'no-body will fay, that.either.of them, had-in, his 
“mind any idea of colours at all. His cayaradts. are 
couched, and then. he: has the: ideas (which.,he remem+ 
bers) not) of colours, de gow, by his reftored fight 
agen | convey 


ll, and is,all one,as, if, ,hejhad nevercheenjthere, © 
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conveyed! to his. siti and. that,without any \ confcious- 
nefs of a ormer acqu uaintance + -and thefe now. he can 
revive, apd call to mind, in. the, dark. ; “In this cafe all 
thefe ideas ; f colours, Ww which. when out of view can, be 
seviyed with a confcioufnels of a. former acquaintance, 
Bes hus in the. memory, | are faid, to. be in the. mind. 
The ufe 1 make, of this, js, that. whatever. idea, being 
not actually i ia view, is in the: ‘mind, . a cS only, by 
eing in the memory ; and if it be notin the-memory, 
it is not in. the mind 5 ‘and if it be in the memory, -it 
cannot by the memory, ‘be brought.into actual views 
ae! a perception that it comes out ‘of the memory ; 
ich is, th is, that it had. been. known before, and, -As 
toy po bem a therefore . there: be any , ‘innate 
ideas, they. muft be in the memory. or elfe. no-where 
a the: anind ; and if they be in, the memory, ° they. cat 
be revived: without He ‘impreflion, from, without ; and 
‘whenever. they are b fought. into, the mind, they are 
remembered,. 1. Gy); they. bring. with. them, a. perception 
of their not being, wholly new. to it. This bei eing..a 
‘conftant. and diftinguifhing difference. between what. is, 
and what, is not-ini the: memory; ‘or. in the mind ; that 
what. ig: not in ,the yamemorys, _Wheneyer it appears 
fh appears perfectly-knew : and, unknown before;" ‘and 
Bag nthe snemnaryeroh the mind, whenever.it 4s 
memory, appears. not.to be news but 
s anes it.in. ‘itfelf, and » knows. it was there be2 
hae. oh ‘phissit. may. be. tried, -whether. , there. be-any 
Annate idea sin the: mind s,; efore, impreifion from, fenfa; 
on or. reflec On. , J, would, fain meet. swith, the man, 
who y Ww. a he,came to,the ufe « of.reafon,. ar at any, other 
aso ‘any one of, them, _and to..whom, 
she ,was -born, <they were Never, new. If any. one 
ae fay, there are.ideas, in. the mind,. ‘that are notin 
cn +] defire him to explain hirnfelf, and, make 
Wha t he-fays intelligible... ecm eats 
$21. Befides what I. have already fai i Peiociples * 
‘there is another reafon; why L dqubt., that not imnates: 
either, -thefe nor any, other | principles aie. becauteof. 
Gnnate. odsthat fully, perf fuaded, that the et at ae 
Anfinicely wife Cod. eee all things, ‘in per-. ty. 
ewifdom, cannot fatisfy myfelf why he 
F4 fhould 
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fhould be fuppofed to print tpon the minds of men 
~ fome univerfal principles ; whereof thofe that are pre- 
tended innate, and concern fpeculation, are fino great 
ufe; and thofe that concern practice, not felf-evident, 
and neither of them. diftinguifhable from fome other 
truths not allowed to be innate. For to what purpofe 
fhould characters be graven on the mind by the finger of 
God, which are not clearer there than thofe which are 
afterwards introduced, or cannot be diftinguifhed from 
them? If anyone thinks there are fuch innate ideas and 
propofitions, which by their clearnefs and ufefulnefs are 
diftinguifhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, 
and acquired, it will not be a*hard matter for him’ ta 
tell us which they are, and then every one will be a fit 
judge whether they’be fo or no; fince if there’ be fuch 
innate ideas and impreflions, ‘plainly different from all 
other perceptions and knowledge, every:one will find 
it true in himfelf. ' Of the evidence of thefe fuppofed 
innate maxims TI have“fpoken already; of their ufeful- 
nefs T fhall have oceafion to {peak more hereafter. = 

Difference of —-§. 22. To conclude: fome ideas forwardly 
pits ‘Offer aged: ‘to : sab eaey underftand- 
nendeanon igss fome- forts of truth refult from ar 

Beech open. » ideas, as foon as the’ mind: puts’ them seth 
application propofitions; other truths require a train of 
oftheirfacul- ideas placed in ordery'a due comparing of 
Hs them, and deductions made with attention, 


Before they can be difcovered and affented to. Some of 


the firft fort, becaufe of their general and: eafy recep- 
tion, have been miftaken for intiate; but the ‘truth 4s, 
ideas and ‘notions are no more born with us than arts and 
f{ciences, though fome of them ifideed offer themfelves 
to our facultjes more readily than. others, and theres 
fore are more generally received : though that too: be 
according as the organs of our bodies and. powers of 
our minds happen to be employed: God having fitted 
men with faculties and means to difcover, receive, and 
retain truths, accarding as they are employed. - The 
great difference that is to be found in the notions of 
ynankind is from the different ufe they put their facul- 
ties to; whilft fome (and thofe the moft) taking things 


upon 
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upon truft, mifemploy their power of affent, by lazily 
enflaving their minds to the diétates and dominion of 
others in doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to 
examine, and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to 
fwallow. Others, employing their thoughts only about 
fome few things, grow acquainted fufficiently with them, 
attain great cies of knowledge’ in them, and are 
ignorant of all other, having never let their thoughts 
loofe in the fearch of other inquiries. Thus, that the 
- three angles of a’triangle are equal to two right ones, 
sia truth as certain as any thing can be, and f think 
more evident than many of thofe propofitions that go 
fori principles; and yet there are millions, however 
expert in other things, who know not this at all, be- 
eaufe they never fet their thoughts on work about fuck 
angles: and he that certainly knows this propofition, 
may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other pro- 
pofitions, in mathematicks itfelf, which are as clear and 
€vident as this; becaufe, in his fearch of thofe: mathe- 

Matical truths; he ftopped his thoughts fhort, and 
hot fo far. The fame may happén concerning the 
Notions we have of the being of a deity: for though 
there be no truth which a man may more evidently 
make out to himfelf than the exiftence of ‘a God; yet 
hethat thall content himfelf with things as he finds 
them, in this world, as they minifter to his. pleafures and 
paflions, and not make inquiry a little farther into their 
€aufes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and purfue 
Yhe thoughts thereof with diligence and attention; may 
ve long without any notion of fuch a being. And if 
any: perfon hath by talk put fuch a notion into his 
head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he: hath never 
examined it, his knowledge of it will be no perfecter 
than his, who having been told, that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
truft, without examining the demonftration ; and may 
Yield his affent asa probable opinion, but hath no 
knowledge of the truth of it: which yet his faculties, 
if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evi- 
dent to him. But this only by the by, to fhow how 
much our knowledge depends upon the right - 4 
| : tif 
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thofé powers» nature: hath; beftowed-upon,us, and how 
little: upon’ fuch ‘innate: principlesyasyaré.in vain. fup- 
pofed torbe in all, mankind for, their direction; which 
all, men: could not butsknow,yif they were there; or elfe 
they» would) be there to;no’ purpofe: and which. fince 


all-men/ do, not -know;»nor_ can diftinguifh from other . 
adventitious. truths, «wel.may  well:conclude: there are 


no fuchs Heike, jok- wey serigerales! 2hiwle hiny ie atnyonei 
Men ma © §- 23.1 What: cenfure doubting »thus. of 


think and»: innate’ principles. imay..deferve from men; 


iow for» uxcwBOnwall beyapt toycalluit,»pulling up .the - 


themfelves, | old foundationsjof knowledge and.certainty, 
T cannot tell; I perfuademyfelf, at leaft,.that.the. way 


T have: purfued,» being, conformable;to tnuth,. lays thofe 


foundations furer ao This I am)certain, af have not made 
it. myobufinefs  cither,to .quit,.or, follow-any authority 
inthe, enfuing, difcourfe :.truth has been-my.only. aim, 
and ;whereyer, that; has, appeared. to;lead,:my, thoughts 
shave impartially: followed,. without, minding , whether 
the» footfteps of any, other lay that. way..or, no. ., Not 
that dwanta due wefpect to.other: men’s.opinions; bus 
after ally the greateft) reverence is, due-tostruth ; andy 
hope it: will not be.thought-artogance to, fay, that pets 
haps! we) fhall make. greater »progrefs. in. the difcovery 
of rational. and contemplative knowledge, if wefought 
it-inethe fountain» in. the confideration.of things them: 
felvessand, made ufe rather of, our own, thoughts ,than 
other:men’s to find it’;forel think we may.as rationally 
hope,to.fee with-othermen’s eyess as to, know. by-other 
men'syunderftandings. _So muchas, we ourfelves. cone 
diderand comprehend-of truth andeafon, fo. much. we 
other,,men’s opinions: in) our brains makes’ us not. on¢ 
jotthe more knowing, though they happen to, be trues 
Whatrin»them, was science, is: in.us_ but. opiniatrety-s 
whilft owe, give, up, our, aflent.only,,to-reverend names, 
and) do nots; asthey did, employ our.own.reafon to,un- 
derftangd, thofe,, truthsy which; gave them. reputation, 
Ariftotle; was .certainly, a, knowing, many: but; .no-body 
ever thought himefo becaufe he blindly. embraced,., or 
“confidently, venteds:the: opinions of another, oAndit 
shod . © oy the 
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the taking up another’s -principles, without examin 
‘them, made. not’ him: a:philofopher, Lfuppofe it wil 
hardly. make. any body elfe fo. In the fciences, every 
one-has fo much as he really ‘knows and: comprehends= 
‘What he bélieves-only, and takes upon: trufty: are but 
dhreds ; which however well in the whole; piece, make 
no confiderable addition, tovhis‘ftock who gathers them. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were 
gold. inthe hand from which: he received it, will be 
but, leaves and duft;when it comes foulesrichah er ; 
+ °§. 24.) When men have. found fome ge- © Whence the 
Neral propofitions, that \could not: be doubt=. »opinion of — 
cd: of -as foon. as underftood;* it Wass) (Reapinate -PAe- 
‘know, a fhort.and eafy. way to ‘conclude ae nectaty 
them innate. ‘This being once received, iteafed the 
Jazy-from: the:pains of fearch, and ftopped)-the inqu iry 
of the doubtful’ concerting. all ‘that. wasyence ftyled 
Annate. © And it~ was of» no, {mall advantage to: thole 
awho.affeted:to \be’ mafters and teachers, to make this 
the principle-ofprinciples,;“ that principles: muft not 


us 
. 


be queftioned:” for having once eftablifhed this tenet, 
that there are ‘innate principles, it put their followers 
Upon.a neceflity of receiving fome doctrines as fuch; 
‘which was to.take them off from the ufe.of, their own 
reafon and,judgment, and’ putytheny on; believing and 
taking them upon truft,, without farther, examination: 
an which pofture-of blind credulity, they might be more 
eafily: governed .by, and made -uleful to,» fome, fort 


of men, who had: the-{kill,,andoffice.to} principle -and 
guide them, '»Nor is it'a fall’ powerit.gives,one man 
‘Over-anothery.to have; the authority to be/the dictator 


‘of, principles, and teacher of, unqueftionable truths’; 
and.to make.a man fwallow, that; for. an innate» princi- 


Fearne 


Ple; which may;ferve tovhis purpofe who teacheth them: 
whereas, had they examined) the ways. whereby, men came 
‘tothe knowledge; of many-unixerfal truths, they, would 
have found. themto. refulr iagthe minds of men: from 
‘the being of things themfelves, when duly confi- 
dered ; and that they were difcovered by the applica- 

tion of thofe faculties, that were fitted by nature to 
Teceive and judge of them, when duly employed about 
thems » ; | §. 15, 
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wali §. 25. To fhow how the underftandin 

Ret proceeds herein, is the defign of the fol: 
Towing difcourfe; which I fhall’ proceed to, when I 
have firft premifed, that hitherto, to clear my way to 
thofe foundations, which I conceive ate the only true 
ones whereon to eftablifh thofe notions we can:have of 
our own knowledge, it hath been ‘neceflary for me to 
give an account of the reafons I had-to doubt of innate 
principles. » And fince the arguments which are againft 
them do fome of them rife from common received opi- 
nions, I have been forced tovtake feveral things for 
granted, which’ is sg avoidable to any one; whofe 
tafk is to fhow the falfhood® or improbability of any 
tenet ; eo in cofitroverfial *difeourfes; as it 
does in affaulting of towns, where if the ground be but 
firm whereon the batteries are ereted; théte is to far. 
ther -iniquiry’of whom itis borrowed, nor whont it bee 
longs to; ‘fo it affords but 4 fit rife for ‘the:prefent pure 
@ofe. But’in the future part of this‘difcourfe, defign- 
ing to raife an edifice uniform and confiltent with itfelf, 
as far as my own experiéncé and obfervation will afit 
‘me, IT hope to erect it on fuch a bafis, that’ F fhall not 
need to fhore it up with props arid buttreffes, leaning 
on borrowed or begged foundations; or at leaf, if 
mine prove a caftle in the air, I will endeavour it (hall 
be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn 
the reader not to expect undettiable:copent demonftra- 
tions, wnlefs 1 may be allowed the privilege; not feldom 
affumed by others, to take my principles for granted ; 
and then, I doubt not, but I can demorftraté too, All 
‘that FT fhall fay for ‘the principles’ I proceed on is, 
that I'can only appeal to’ men’s own" anprejudi¢ed ex. 
perierice and obfervation,’ whether they’ be true or no: 
and this is enough for a man’ who profeffés io more, than 
to lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures, 
concerning 4 fubject lying foniewhat in the dark, wich. | 
out any other defign than an ‘unbiaffed’ inquiry aftey 
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§. 1..F VERY man beingcon{cious to him- Hes fete, 
~ . Au felf that he thinks, and that. which... Poros. ‘ 
his mind is applied about, whilft thinking,<, Peart age 
being the. ideas that are there, it is paftdoubt, that 
men. have in their minds feveral ideas, fuch as are thofe 
exprefied by the words, Whitenefs,.. Hardnefs,, Sweet- 
nefs, ‘Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, 
Drunkennefs, and others. It is in the, firft pars 
then to be-inguired, how he.comes by, thems: te SRAM 
its a-received doctrine, that men have native ideas, 
and original characters, ftamped upon their minds, in 
theirwery. firt being, This. opinion Lhave, at large, 
examined already ; and, J. fuppofe, what I. have faid, 
“in the foregoing book, will, be much more eafily ad- 
‘mitted, when have fhown,, whence the underftanding 
may get all the/ideas it has, and by what ways. and de- 
grees they may come into the minds for. which, 1. 
appeal to every one’s OWN, obferyation, and, experience. 
~ $2. Let-us then fuppofe the mind to. Ail ideas: 
be, vas-weeay, white paper, void of all:cha~ come from. 
racters,.without any. ideas; ‘how, comes, it fenraure B. 
to be furnifhed? Whence, comes itcby.thati, bss 
-vattftore which: the, bufy and, boundlefs fancy of mary 
has -painted..on- ity, withyan almott endlefs. variepy? 
‘Whence. has it all. the-materials. of reafon, and know- 
ledge? To. thig, l-anfwer, In one, word,, from) experi - 
ence ; inall.that ours knowledge: is founded, and, from, 
that it ultimately derives itfelf. Qurobfervation em= 
Ployed either about external fenfible objects, or about 
the internal qperations of our minds, perceived and, 
reflected on by. ourfelves, is that which fupplies our, 
Mnderftandings with all. the materials: of ea 
< Peht > By efe 
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Thefe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence 
all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do {pring. 
The objeas §. 3. Firft, Our fenfes, converfant about 
of fenfation particular fenfible objects, do convey into 
one fource of the mind. feveral diftine perceptions of 
PSAs iss things, according to thofé various ways 
wherein thofe objects do affect them: and thus we come 
by thofe ideas we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, 
Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thofe which we call 
fenfible qualities; “which ‘when I fay the fenfes convey 
- into the mind, ‘I mean, they from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what’ produces therethofe percep- 
tions. This great’ fource of moft of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them 
to the underftaniding, I call sensation, ESTE a he 
The opera’ _§- 4+ Secondly, The other fountain, from 
Phe opera. aT ~ 
tions of our ~~ Which experience furnifheth the underftand- 
minds the =< ing’ with idéas,* is” the perception of the 
sunes fource operations of our own mind withinus, as it! 


BR rag “is employed: about: the. idéas it “has got 7 


which operations when the foul comes to refle&t on - 
and confider; do furnifh the underfta nding with another’ 
fet of ideas, ‘which could: not be had’ from ‘things with- 
out; and fuch ‘are Perception, Thinking, Doubting,” 
Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the’ 
different actings of our own minds; which we ‘being’, 
confcious of and obferving in‘ourfelves, doeftom thefe 
receive into our underftandings as diftinct ideas, as 
we'do from bodies affecting our fenfes:” This fource of 
ideas every man’ ‘has wholly invhimfelf;*and*though it: 
be not fenfé; as having nothing to do with external: 
jects, yetit-is very like “it, and might™ properly” 
enough be called internal fenfe. "But as call the other 
fenfation, fo I call this REFLECTION, the ideas it affords: 
being fuch only ‘as the mind: gets:by: reflecting ‘nits! 
_ own’ operations within “itfelf" By reflection ethen, ine 
the following» part of this difcourfe, I would: be under 
ftood 'to:mean that notice which: the mind takes ofvitst 
own operations, and ‘the! manner of them ; by’ reafon” 
whereof there cotné to be ‘ideas: of thefe opérations in: 
the’ underftanding. °Thefe two, I fay, -yiz. external 
Suen 4 material 
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material ‘thitigs)!as ‘the’ objetts ‘of fenfation ; and: the 


operations of our own minds ‘within, as the objects of 


reflection; are’ to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The term opera- 
tions here I ufe in a large fenfe,’ as comprehending not 
barely the actionis’'of the mind ‘about its ideas, but 
ome fort of paffions arifing fometimes from:them, fuch 
as is the fatisfaction or uheafinefs arifing’ from any 
thought. Lf Adaya dh tae ARR POS 
°°§.-g2 The underftanding feems tome not” “Ar our ideas 
to have the leaft- glimmering of any ideas,’ are of the one 
Which it doth not receive “from one of or the other 
thefe two... Extertial “objects -furnifh thet thelesagh 
mind with the ideas of ‘fenfible | qualities, which are 
all thofe different perceptions they produce in-us sand. 
the mind furnifhes the underftanding with ideas of its 
Own operations. © Yo aiid ide, ERI EAE 
- Thefe,. when we have’ taken a full furvey of thém 
and their feveral modes, combinations, and relations; 
we fhall find to contain all our whole ftock’ of ‘ideas + 
and that we have nothing in our “minds: which did not 
come in one.of thefe two ways. | ‘Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly fearch into” his’ un- 
derftanding ; and then let him tell me, whether, all the: 
Original ideas’ he has there, are any other thamof the 
Objects of his fenfes, or of the operations of his mind, 
confidered’'as objects of his reflection = and how great 
a mafs of knowledge fo¢ver he imagines to be lodged 
there; he will, upon taking a trict view, fee that “he 
as not any idea‘ in his mind, but what one ‘of thefe 
two have. imprinted ;. though” perhaps, with infinite 
variety compounded and enlarged by the undérftanding; 
as.we fhall fee hereafter. 4) 680 pnts yatoeped 


$6. He. that attentively confiders. the Obfervable 


flate of a child, at his. firft coming into” piel caaiee 
the world, will have little reafon to think him “ftored 
With plenty of ideas; that! are to bé the matter of ‘his 
future knowledge : It is by degrees’ he comes to ‘be 
fiirnithed with them. And though ‘the ideas of obvious. 
and familiar qualities imprint themfelves Before “the 
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memory begins to keep a regifter of time or order, yet 
it is often fo late before fome unufual qualities come 


in the way, that there are few men that cannot recol- 


lect the beginning of their acquaintance with them: 
and if it were worth while, no doubt a child might 
be fo ordered as to have but a very few even of the or- 
dinary ideas, till he were grown up toa man. But alf 
that are born into the world. being farrounded. with 
bodies that perpetually and diverfly affect’ them; Vae 
riety of ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are 
imprinted on the minds. of children. Light and co- 
lours.are bufy at hand every-where, when the eye is- but 
open; founds and fome tangible qualities fail not to 
folicit their proper fenfes, and. force an entrance to 


the mind: but yet, I think, {+ will be granted eafily, - 
thatif a child,were kept ina place where he never faw — 


any other but black and white till he were.a man, he 
would have no more ideas of fcarlet or green, than: he 
that from his childhood never tafted an oyfter or a:pine= 
apple has of thofe particular relifhes. _ Sein 
Men are dif. _§-- 7» Men then come to. be furnifhed 
ferently fur-- with fewer or more fimple ideas from: with- 
nifhed with out, according as the objects they converfe 
thefe,. ac- . - with afford. greater or lefs variety; and 
cording to P : . : : oye 
the different | 4r0m, the operations.of their minds within, 
objects. they according as they more or lefs reflect on 
conyerfe them. For though he that. contemplates 
pa the operations’ of his mind eannot but have 
plain and clear ideas of them ; yet unlefs: he turns. his 
thoughts that way, and confiders them attentively, he 


will no more have clear and diftiné ideas of all the © 


operations of his mind, and. all that may be obferved 
therein, than he will have all the, particular ideas. of 
_anylandfcape; or of the parts and motions of a clock, 
who will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention 


heediall the parts of it. The picture or clock may be . 


fo.placed,. that they may.come in. his ‘way every day ; 
but yet he will have but.a.confufed idea’ of all the parts 
they-are made up of, till he applies himfelf with atten- 
tion to ¢eniider them ¢ach in particular. tet 6 8 
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: §. 8. And hence we fee the reafon, why 
it Is pretty late before moft children get 


ideas of the operations of their own minds ; 
and fome have not any very clear or perfect 


Sr 


Ideas of res 
flection later, 
becaufe they 


need atten- 








ideas of the greateft part of them all their _ 


ives: becaufe though they pafs there continually, yet, 
like floating vifions, they make not deep impreffions. 
€nouch to leave in their mind clear, diftinct, lafting ideas, 
till the underftanding turns inward upon itfelf, reflects 
On its own operations and makes them the objects of its 
Own contemplation. Children when they come firft 
Into it, are furrounded with a world of new. thingsy 
Which, by a conftant folicitation of their fenfes, draw 
the mind conftantly to chem, forward to take notice of 
new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang 
Ing objeéts. Thus the firft years are ufually. employed 
and diverted in looking abroad.. Men’s bufinefs in. 
them is to acquaint themfelves with what is to be found. 
Without: and fo growing up in a conftant attention to. 
Outward fenfations, feldom make any confiderable: re~ 
ection on what paffes within them till they come to 
Cof riper years; and fome {carce ever at all, | 
Y- 9, To afk at what time a man has . qe fat pez" 
firft any ideas, is to afk when he begins to — gins to have. 
Perceive ; having ideas, and perception, ideas, wher 
cing the fame thing. I know it is an. ¥ Depins 0 
aca that the foul alway thinks, and 3 do. 
\at it has the actual perception of ideas in itfelf con- 
antly as long as it exifts; and that actual thinking is 
48 infepatable from the foul, as actual extenfion is from. 
‘e¢ body: whith if true, to inquire after the. begin-.. 
ning of a man’s ideas is the fame as to inquire after, 
aa beginning of his foul. For by this account foul. 
ey its ideas, as body and its extenfion,, will begin to. 
Xtft both at the fame time. y 
# to, But whether the foul be fuppofed 
f Cxift.antecedent to, or coeval with, or 
me time after the firft rudiments of or- aly 
Fanization, or the beginnings of life in the as 09 
Ody ; I leave to be difputed by thofe who °°” 
= Se p y 
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have better thought of that matter. 1 confefs myfelf 
to have one of thofe dull fouls, that doth not perceive 
itfelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceivé 
it any more heceflary for the foul always to think, than 
for the body always to move: the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the foul, what motion is to 
the body ; not its effence, but one of its operations. 
And therefore, though thinking be fuppofed ever fo 
much the proper action of the foul, yet it is not necef- 
fary to fuppofe that it fhould be always thinking, al- 
ways in action. ‘That perhaps is the privilege of the 
infinite author and preferver of things, who never flum- 
bers nor fleeps; but it is not competent to any finite 
being, at leaft not to the foul of man. We know cer- 
tainly by experience that we fometimes think, and 
thence draw this infallible confequence, that there is _ 
fomething in us that has a powerto think: but whether 
that fubftance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no 
farther affured than experience informs us. For to fay 
that actual thinking ‘is effential to the foul, and infe- 
-parable from it, is to beg what is in queftion, and not 
to prove it by reafon; which is neceffary to be done, if 
it be not a felf-evident propofition. But whether this, 
«that the foul always thinks,’ be a felf-cvident pro- 
pofition, that every body affents to at firft hearing, I 
appeat to mankind. Jt is doubted whether I thought 
at all laft night or no; the queftion being about a mat-_ 
ter-of fact, it is begging it to bring, as a proof for it, 
an hypothefis, which is the very thing in difpute: by . 
whieh way one may prove any thing: and it is but 
fuppofing that all watches, whilft the balance beats, 
‘think; and it is fufficiently proved, and paft doubt, 
that my watch thought all laft night. But he that 
would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hypo- 
thefis'on ‘matter of fact, and make it out by fenfible. 
experience, and not prefume on matter of fact, becaufe 
of his hypothefis; that is, becaufe he fuppofes it to be 
fo: which way of proving amounts to this, that I muft 
neceflarily think all laft night, becaufe another fuppofes 
J always think, though I myfclf cannot perceive that f 
always do fo. oN emae 
But 


we 
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But men in love with their opinions may fiot only 
fuppofe what is in queftion, but allege wrong matter 
of fact. How elfe could any one make it an inference 
of mine, that a thing is not, becaufe we are not fen- 
fible.of it in our fleep? I do not fay there is no foul in 
aman, becaufe he is not fenfible of it in his fleep: but 
Ido fay, he cannot think at any time waking or fleep- 
ing, without being fenfible of it. Our being fenfible 
of it is not neceffary to any thing, but to our thoughts ; 
and to them it is, and to them it will always be necef- 
fary, till we can think without being confcious of it. 

§. 11. I grant that the foul in a waking It is not al- 
Man is never without thought, becaufe it is Ways confci- 
the condition of being awake: but whether °™ Set 
fleeping without drearning be not an affection of the 
Whole man, mind as well as body, may be worth a 
Waking man’s confideration ; it being hard to conceive, 
that any thing fhould think, and not be confcious of it. 


—4f the foul doth think in a fleeping man without being: 


BE ESE END LS 


Confcious of it, I afk, whether during fuch thinking it 
‘Aas any pleafure or pain, or be capable of happinefs or 
Tifery ? Iam fure the man is not, any more than the 
ed or earth he lies on. For to be happy or miferable 
Without being confcious of it, feems to me utterly in- 
Onfiftent and irpoffible. Or if it be poffible that the 
oul can, whilit the body is fleeping, have its thinking, 
€Njoyments and concerns, its pleafure or pain, apart, 
Which the man is not confcious of nor’partakes in ; it is: 
Certain that Socrates afleep and Socrates awake is not the 
ame perfon: but his foul when he fleeps, and Socrates 
thé man, confitting of body and foul when he is waking, 
are two perfons; fince waking Socrates has no know-~ 
Cdge of, or concernment for'that happinefs or mifery 
Of his foul which it enjoys alone by itfelf whilft he 
eps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more 
than he has for the happinefs or mifery of a man in the 
dies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly 
away all confcioufnefs of our actions and fenfations, 
{pecially of pleafure and pain, and the concernment 
He accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein 
Place perfonal identity. 

G 2 ee ee 
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ifa flecping = § ¥2. ** The foul, during found fleep, 
mag turks thinks,” fay thefe men. Whilft it thinks 
knowing it, and perceives, it is capable certainly of 
the fleeping  thofe of delight or trouble, as well as any 
and waking other perceptions ; and it muft necefiarily 
man are two <4 : : ‘ : . 
perfons, _ be con{cious of its own perceptions. But 
saeit it has all this apart; the fleeping man, it 
is plain, is confcious of nothing of all this. Let us 
fuppofe then the foul of Caftor, while he is fleeping, 
retired from his body; which is ne impoffible fuppofi- 
tion for the men Ihave here to do with, who fo libe- 
rally..allow life, without a thinking foul, to all: other 
animals, Thefe men cannot then jndge it impoffible, 
or a-contradiction, thatthe body fhould live without 
the foul; nor that the foul fhould fubfift and think, or 
have perception, even perception of happinefs or mi- 
fery,) without the body. Let us then, as I fay, fuppofe 
the foul. of Caftor feparated, during his fleep, from his’ 
body; to think apart. Let us fuppofe too, that it 
choofes for its fcene of thinking the body of another . 
man, .v..g; Pollux, who is fleeping without a foul : for 
if Caftor’s foul can think, whilft Caftor is afleep, what 
Caftor is never confcious of, it is no matter what place 
it choofes to think in. We have here then the bodies’ 
of two men with only one foul between them, whick® 
we will fuppofe:to fleep and wake by turns; and the 
foul fill thinking in the waking man, whereof the 
flecping man is never confcious, has never the leaft per- 
ception. afk then, whether Caftor and Pollux, thus, 
with; only one, foul between them, iwhich thinks and 
perceives in.one what the other is never confcious. of, 
nor is, concerned: for, are not two as diftin& perfons as” 
Caftor and Hercules; or as Socrates and Plato. were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and’ 
the other: very miferable? Juft by the fame reafon. they 
make-the foul and the man two perfons, who’make the’ 
foul think apart.what-the man is not confcious of. For 
I fuppofe no-body will make identity of perfons to con=' 
fift. in the foul’s being united to the very fame nume-~ 
rica} particles ofimatter; forvif that be neceflary to’ 
identity, it will be impoffible, in that conftant flux of ’ 
: I $2) the 
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the particles ofour ‘bodies, that any man fliould be the 
fame perfon two days,. or two nioments together. 
 §..13.. Thus, methinks, every drowfy nod Impofiible to 
fhakes their doctrine, who teach, that the convince 
foul is always thinking.  ‘Thofé: at lcatt, Re esi 
Who do at any time fleep without dream- dreaming, 
ing, can never be convinced, that their that they 
thoughts are fometimes for four hours -bufy | think. 
without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
the very act, waked in the middle of that fleeping con- 
templation, can give no manner of account of it. 
Pie 14. It will perhaps be faid, ‘that the .4,,, men - 
foul thinks even. in the foundeft fleep, but dream with- 
the memory retains it not.” That the foul out:remem- 
ina. flceping man fhould be this moment. etirgit, in 
bufy a thinking, and the next moment in *” igh eg 
@ waking man not remember nor be able to recollect 
‘ne jovof all thofe thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
€eived, and would need fome better proof than bare 
affertion to make it be believed.- For whocan without 
any more ado, .but being barely told fo, imagine, that 
the greareft. part of men do, during all their lives, for 
veral hours every day, think of fomething, which if 
they were afked, even in the middle of thefe thoughts, 
‘they could remember nothing at all of? Moft men, I 
, Hink, pafs a great part of their fleep without dream. 
ings) I once knew’a man that was bred a f{cholar, and 
Nad: no bad memory, who told me, he had never 
teamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
Newly recovered of, which was about the five or fix and 
twentieth year of his age. J fuppofe the world affords 
‘More fuch inftancés: at leaft every one’s acquaintance 
Will furnith him with examples enough of fuch, as pafs 
“Moft of their nights without dreaming. al er gs 
* §.15. To think often, and never to re- Upon this 
‘ain it fo much as:one moment, is a very , hypethefis 
Ufelefs fort of thinking: and the foul, in na etait 
pee t ; of a fleeping 
4uch a ftate of thinking, does very little, if | manonght to 
At all, excel that of a looking-glafs, which be melt ta 
~ Conflantly. receives variety of images, or pena} 
“cas, but retains none; they difappear and vanifh, and 
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there remain no foot{teps of them; the looking-glafs 
is never the better for fuch ideas, nor the foul for fuch 
thoughts. Perhaps it will be faid, “that in a waking 
«© man the materials of the body are employed, and 
* made ufe of, in thinking; and that the memory o 
*« thoughts is retained by the impreflions that are made 
<‘on the brain, and the traces there left after fuch 
‘© thinking; but that in the thinking of the foul, which 
“© is not perceived in a fleeping man, there the foul 
“«* thinks apart, and, making no ufe of the organs of 
“¢ the body, leaves no impreffions on it, and confe- 
© quently no memory of fuch thoughts.’’ Not to men- 
tion again the abfurdity of two diftinct perfons, which 
follows from this fuppofition, I anfwer farther, that 
whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to con- 
clude, it can retain without the help of the body too; 
or elfe the foul, or any feparate fpirit, will have but 
little advantage by thinking: If it has no memory of 
its own thoughts ; if it cannot lay them up for its own. 
ufe, and be able to recall them upon occafion ; if it 
cannot réflect upon what is paft, and make ufe of its” 
former experiences, reafonings, and contemplations ; to 
what purpofe does it think? They, who make the fouk 
a thinking thing; at this rate, will not make ita much 
more noble being, than thofe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the fubtileft parts of 
matter. Characters drawn on duft, that the firft breath 
of wind effaces; or impreflions made on a heap of 
atoms, or animal fpirits, are altogether as ufeful, and 
render the fubject as noble, as the thoughts of a foul 
that perifh in thinking; that, once out of fight are gone 
for ever, and leave ne memory of themfelves behind 
them. Nature never makes excellent, things for mean 
or no ufes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wife creator fhould make fo admirable a faculty 
as the power of thinking, that faculty which comes 
neareft the excellency of his own. incomprehenfible 
heing, to be fo idly and ufelefly employed, at leaft a 
fourth part of its time here, as to think c@&Aftantly, with- 
out remembering any of thofe thoughts, without doing 
any 
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any good to itfelf or others, or being any way ufeful to 
any other part of the creation.. If we will examine it, w2 
thall not find, I fuppofe, the motion of dull and fenfe - 
lefs matter, any where in the univerfe, made fo littl: 
ufe of, and fo wholly thrown away. . 
§. 16. It is true, we have fometimes in- On thishy- 
flances of perception, whilft we are afleep > Sar oe ood 
and retain the memory of thofe thoughts: Fie ideae 
out how extravagant and incoherent for the — not derived 
moft part they are ; how little conformable from fenfa-- 
to the perfection and order of a rational tom ornenecs 
be; * . , tion,of which 
eng, thofe who are acquainted with dreams — there:is no 
need not be told. This J] would willingly appearance. 
be fatisfied in, whether the foul, when it thinks thus 
apart, and as it were feparate from the body, acts lefs 
rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. If its 
tparate thoughts be jefs rational, then thefe men muft 
fay, that the foul owes the perfection of rational think-. 
ing to the body: if it does not, it is wonder that our 
dreams fhould be, for the moft part, fo frivolous and 
irrational ; and that the foul fhould retain none of its 
more rational foliloquies and meditations. 
§..17. Thofe who fo confidently tell us,: If] think 
that the foul always actually thinks,” 1 wh tk ey 
; Rates > when 1 know 
Would they would alfo tell us what thofe it not, no- ~ 
ideas are that are in the foul of a child, be- se a a 
fore, or juft at the union with the body, apa 
before it hath’ received any by fenfation. The dreams 
o1 fleeping men are, as I take-it, all made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly 
put together. | It is flrange if the foul has ideas of its 
Own, that it derived not from fenfation or ‘reflection 
fas it muft have, if it thought before it received any 
impreffions fram the body) that it fhould never, in its - 
Private thinking (fo private, that the man himfelf per=. 
CCives it‘not) retain any of them, the very moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with. 
new difcoveries. Who can find it. reafonable that the 
foul thould, in, its retirement, ‘during fleep, have fo; 
many hours eMuichts, and yet never light on any of 
thofe ideas it borrowed not from fenfation or reflection s 
8 G4 or 
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or at leaft preferve the memory of none but fuch, which 
being occafioned fram the body, muft needs be lefs na- 
tural to a fpirit? It is ftrange the foul fhould never 
“once in a man’s whole life recall over any of its pure 
native thoughts, and thofe ideas it had before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body; never bring into the 
waking man’s view any other ideas but what have a 
tang of the cafk, and manifeftly derive their original 
from that union. If it always thinks, and fo had ideas 
before it was united, or before it received ‘any from the 


body, it is not to be fuppofed but that during fleep it 


recollects its native ideas; and during that retirement 
from communicating with the bedy, whilft it thinks 
by itfelf, the ideas it is buficd about fhould be, fome- 
times at leaft, thofe more natural and congenial ones 


which it had in itfelf, underived from the body, or its 


own operations about’ them: which, fince the waking 


man never remembers, we muft from this hypothefis’ 
conclude, either that the foul remembers fomething 


that the man does not; or elfe that memory belongs 
only to fuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the 


mind’s operations about them. : 

How knows , 9: 18- 1 would be glad alfo to learn from’ 
any one that thefe men, who fo confidently pronounce, 
the foul al- that the human foul, or which is all one, 


Ranibitbestoc.* an ys thinks, how they come 


notafelievi- tO know it; nay, how they come to know’ 


dent propofi- that they themfelves think, when they 
tion, it aceds themfelves do not perceive it. This, I 
proof, _ am afraid, is to be fure without proofs; 
and to Know, without perceiving: It is, I fufpett, a 
confufed notion taken up to ferve an hypothefis; and 
none of thofe,clear truths, that either their own evi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience makes 
it impudence to deny. For the moft that can be faid 
of it, is, that it is impoffible the foul may always think, 
but not always retain it in memory: and I fay, it is as 
pofiible that the foul may not always think; and much 
more probable that it fhould fometimes not think, than 
that it fhould often think, and that a long while toge- 


* 


ther, and not be confcious to itfelf the next moment’ 


after, that it -had-thought, 
| | §. 19. Ta 


Le 
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§. 19. To fuppofe the foul to think, and. That a mag 
the man not to perceive it, is, as has been AS teh 
: ng Pad E fy in think- 
faid, to make two perfons in one man: and oh) and yet 
if one confiders well thefe men’s way of, not retain it 
{peaking, one fhould be led into a fufpicion the aie 
fea do fo. For they who tell us that Zor pitsoates 

ul always thinks, do never, that I re- 

Member, fay that a man always thinks. Can the foul 
think, and not the man? or a man think, and not be 
Confcious of it? This perhaps would be fufpected of 
jargon in others. If they fay, the man thinks always, 
ut is not always confcious of it; they may as well fay, 
his body is extended without having parts. Vor it is 
altogether as intelligible to fay, that a body is extended 
Without parts, as that any.thing: thinks: without being 
Confcious of it, or perceiving that it docs fo. They 
- who talk thus may, with as much reafon, if it be necef- 
fary to their hypothefis, fay, that a man is always hun- 
gry, but that he does not always feel it:. whereas hunger 
Confifts in that very fenfation, as thinking confifts in 
being confcious that one thinks. If they fay, that a 
Man is always confcious to himfelf of thinking, I afk, 
how they know it. Confcioufnefs is the perception of 
What paffes in a man’s own yoind. Can another man. 
_ Perceive that I am confcious of any thing, when § per- 
Ceive it not myfelf? No man’s knowledge here can go 
eyond his experience. Wake a man out ofia found 
fleep, and afk him, what he was that moment think- 
ing of. If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he. muft be a notable diviner of thoughts 
that can affure him, that he was thinking : may he not 
With more reafon affure him he was not alleep? This is 
Omething beyond philofophy; and it cannot be lefs. 
than revelation, that difcovers to another thoughts in, 
my mind, when I can find none there myfelf: and they 
ret needs have a penetrating fight, who can certainly 
ee that I think, when J cannot perceive it myfelf,, 
and when I declare that I do not; and yet can fee that 
gs or elephants do not think, when they give all the 
Pia UD of it imaginable, except only telling us 
that they do fo. This fome may fufpect ta be a ftep 
ee geciiganrtiinn oi sain beyond 
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beyond the Rofecrucians; it feeming eafier to ‘make 
one’s felf invifible to others, than to make another’s 
thoughts vifible to me, which are not vifible to himfelf 
But it is but defining the foul to be * a fubftance that 
always thinks,” and the bufinefs is done. If fuch de- 
finition be of any authority, I know not what it can 
ferve for, but to make many men fufpect, that they 
have no fouls at all, fince they find a good part of their 
lives pafs away without thinking. For no definitions, 
that I know, no fuppofitions of any fect, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience ; and perhaps it: 
is the affectation of knowing beyond what we. perceive, 
that makes fo much ufelefs difpute and noife in the 
world. © . | pee 
No ideas but §. 20. I fee no reafon therefore to be- 
from fenfa-' tieve, that the foul thinks before the fenfes 
tion or reflec- ; 3 RPE ; 
tion, evident, have furnifhed it with ideas to think on; 
if we obferve and as thofe are increafed and retained, fo 
children. | it comes, by exercife, to improve its faculty 
of thinking, in the feveral parts of it, as well as after- 
wards, by compounding thofe ideas, and reflecting on 
its Own operations; it increafes its ftock, as well as 
facility, in remembering, imagining, reafoning, and’ 
other modes of thinking. ~~ 
~ §. 21. He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by 
obfervation and experience, and not make his own 
hypothefis the rule of nature, will find few figns of a 
foul accuftomed to much thinking in a new-born’ child, 
and much fewer of any reafoning at all. And yet it is 
hard to imagine, that the rational foul fhould think fo. 
much, and not reafon at all. ®And he that will confi- 
der, that infants, newly come into the world, fpend 
the greateft part of their time in fleep, and are feldom_ 
awake, but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
fome pain, (the moft importunate of all fenfations) or ~ 
fome other violent impreffion upon the body forces the 
mind to perceive, and attend to it: he, I fay, whocon-— 
fiders this, will, perhaps, find reafon to imagine, that 
a foetus in the mother’s womb differs not much from. 
the ftate of a vegetable; but paffes the greateft part of 
its time without perception or thought, doing Hiv 
= ee - ittle 
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little-in a place wherevit needs not feck for food, and is 
furrounded with liquor, always equally foft, and: near 
of the fame temper where’ the eyes have no light, and 
the ears, fo fhut up, are not very fufceptible of founds ; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of ob- 
jects to move the fenfes. PVPS «2 ei 
§.22. Follow a child from its birth, and‘obferve the 
alterations that time makes, and you fhall find, as the 
mind>by the fenfes comes more and more to be fur- 
nithed with ideas, it comes to be moreand more awake; 
thinks more, the more it has matter-to think on. After 
fome time it begins to know the objects, which, being» 
Moft familiar with it, have made lafting impreffions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the perfons it daily 
Converfes with, and diftinguifh them from ftrangers ; 
Which are inftances and effects of its coming to retain 
and diftinguith the ideas the fenfes convey to it. “And 
10 we may obferve how the mind, by degrees, improves 
In thefe, and advarices to the exercife of thofe other 
lAculties of enlarging, compounding, and abftracting 
Its ideas, and of reafoning about them, and reflecting 
Upon all thefe; of which I fhall have occafion to {peak 
More hereafter. ~~ | EMA ITO] eps 
' §. 23. If it fhall be demanded’ then, when’a man 
egins to have any ideas; I think the true anfwer 1s, 
When he firft has any fenfation.. For fince there appear 
Not to be any ideas in the mind, before the fenfes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the under- 
ltanding are eoeval with fenfation; which is fuch an 
impreflion or motion, made in fotne part of the body, 
as produces fome pereeption in the underftanding. It 
18 about thefe impreflions made on our fenfes by out- 
Ward objects, that the mind feems firft to employ itfelf” 
1n fuch operations as we call perception, remembering, 
Confideration, reafoning, &e. 
§..24. In time the:mind comes to reflect The original 
2h its own operations about the ideas got. of allovr 
y fenfation, and thereby ftores itfelf with “"°""**8™ 
2 new fet of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 
efe are the impreffions that are made on our fenfes 
Y outward objects that are extrinfical to the mind, and 
| its 
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its own Operations, proceeding from powers: intrinfical 
and proper to itfelf; which when reflected: on by irfelf, 
becoming alfo objects of its;contemplation, are; as 1 
have faid, the original of all knowledge. - ‘Thus: the | 
firft capacity of human. intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impreflions made ‘on ‘it ; — either 
through the fenfes: by outward objects; or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. | This is the firft 
ftep a man makes |towards the difcovery of any things 
and the ground-work: whereon to build ‘all thofe no- 
tions. which ever he fhall have naturally in this world. 
All thofe fublime thoughts which: tower above? the 
clouds, and reach as high as: heaven itfelf, take their 
rife and footing here: in all that: good extent. wherein 
the mind wanders, in thofe remote fpeculations, it may 
feem to be elevated with, it ftirs: not ‘one: jot. beyond 
thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have ‘offered for its 
contemplation. . Hells ty 
Teens 550s: In this part the underftanding is 
tion of finple’ merely paflive;,and whether or no it will 
ideas the un- have thefe beginnings, and as it were ma- 
por age q terials. of knowledge, is not in its own 
ait baltive® power. For the objects of our fenfes do; 
yo many of them, obtrude their particular ideas - 
upon our minds whether we will of no: and the opera- 
tions of our minds will not let us be without, at leaft, 
fome obfcure notions of them. No man can be wholly’ 
ignorant of what he does when he thinks: Thefe fimple — 
ideas, when offered to the mind, the underftandihg can. 

no more refufe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 

printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itfelf, 
than a mirror can refufe, alter, or obliterate the images 
or ideas which the objects fet before it do theréin pro- 
duce. As the bodies that furround us do diverfly affet _ 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the impref- 
fions, and cannot avoid the perception of thofe ideas 

that are annexed to.theme. t 5 
big Bets ae ; 5 oh i - iets 
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§. 1. \ HE better to underftand the Uncom- 
| & nature,. manner, and extent of pounded. ape 
ur knowledge, one thing: is carefully to, ..PSrancess 
be obferved concerning the ideas we haves; and that 
is, that fome of them are fimple,: and fome complex. 
Y Though the qualities that affect our fenfes are, in the 
things themfelves, fo united and blended, that there is 
NO. feparation,. no. diftance between. them. yet it is 
Plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the. 
fenfes fimple-and unmixed. , For though the fight and 
touch often take in from the fame: object, at the fame 
time, different ideas; as a man fees at once motion and 
Colour; the hand feels foftnefs and warmth in the fame 
Piece of wax: yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the 
fame fubject, are as perfectly diftinct as thofe that come 
In by different fenfes: the coldnefs and hardnefs which 
%.man feels ina piece. of ice being as. diftinct. ideas in’ 
‘the mind, as the fmell and whitenefs of a lily; or as 
the tafte of fugar, and fmell of a rofe. And there is 
Nothing. can-be, plainer. to..a.many, than, the..clear and 
ftiné perception he-has of thofe-fimple ideas; which,. 
Ing each in itfelf uncompounded, contains in it no-. 
thing. but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
Mind; and. is not diftinguifhable into.different ideas» 
§..2. Thefe fimple ideas, the-materials of Fhe wai 
all our ‘knowledge, are fuggefted and fur-_ can neither: 
nithed to the mind only by thofe, two, ways... make nor de- 
above-mentioned; viz. fenfation-and reflec-. fspy,shemis 
lon. (4) When the underftanding is once Foie wa 


wh FY 





(1) Againt this, that the materials of all our knowledge are fuggelted 

fumnifhed to the mind only by fenfation and refieCtion, the bifhop, of: 

of eee makes ufe of the idea of {ubftante in thefe words: “If the idea | 
ve aPKance be- grounded upon plain*and evident reafon, then we ae 
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thefe fimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them, even to an almoft infinite variety ; and 
fo can make at pleafure new ¢oniplex ideas. But it is 
hot in the power of the moft exalted wit, or enlarged 
underftanding, by any quicknefs or variety of thought, 
to invent or frame one new. fimple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned: nor can any 
force.of the underftanding deftroy thofe that are there. 
The dominion of man, in this little world of his own 
underftanding, being much-what the fame as it is’ in 
the great world of -vifible things; wherein. his power; 
however managed by art and {kill, reaches no farther 
than to compound and divide the materials that are 
made 
: : z ‘ : ; 
allow an idea of fabftance, which comes not in by fenfation ot refle&ion} 
and fo we may be certain of fomething which we have not by thefe ideas.” 
To which our author * anfwers: ‘Thefe words of your lordfhip’s con- 
tain nothing as I fee in them againft me: for I never faid that the genc- 
ral idea of fubftance comes in by fenfation and refle€tion, or that it is a 
fimple idea of fenfation or reflection, though it be ultimately founded in 
them ; for it isa complex idea, made up of the general idea of fomething, 
or being, with the relation of a fupport to accidents. For general ideas 
come not into the mind by fenfation or reflection, but are the creatures of 
inventions of the underftanding, as I think I have fhown+: and alfo how 
the mind makes them from ideas which it has got by fenfation and reflec- 
tion; and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind forms them, and how 
they are derived from, and ultimately terminate in ideas of fenfation and 
reflection, I have likewife fhown. ’ ; 

But that I may not be miftaken what I mean, when I {peak of ideas of . 
fenfation and reflection, as the materials of all our knowledge; give me 
leave, my lord, to fet down here a place or two, out of my book, to ex- 
plain myfelf; as I thus {peak of ideas of fenfation and tefleétion : 

* That thefe, when we have taken a full furvey of them, and their 
* feveral modes, and the compofitions made out of them, we fhall find to 
* contain all our whole ftock of ideas, and we have nothing in our minds, 
« which did not come in one of thefe two ways +.’ This thought, in ano-, 
ther place, Texprefs thus. 

‘ Thefe are the moft confiderable of thofe fimple ideas which the mind 
« has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 
« receives by the two forementioneds ways of fenfation and reflection §." / 


And, 
* Thus Ihave, in a fhort draught, given a view of our original ideas, 
‘ from whence all the reft are derived, and of which they are: made up|f.” 


* Inchis firft letter to. the bithop of Worcefter. nee Te Pee 
B.2.c. 25. &¢.28.§.18, f Beaseers 65, § B. 2.0.7, § 10% 
\ B, 2.8 21. §. 7136 $ . 
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made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the 
‘making the leaft particle of new matter, or deftroying 
One atom of what is already in being. The fame ina- 
bility will every one find in himfelf, who fhall go about 
to fafhion in his underftanding and fimple idea, not 
Teceived in by his fenfes from external objects, or by 
Teflection from the operations of his own mind about 
them. I would have any one try to fancy any tafte, 
Which had never affected his palate; or frame the idea 
Of a feent he had never fmelt: and when he can do- 
this, I will alfo conclude that a blind .man hath ideas 
f colours, and a deaf man true diftinct notions of 


founds. 


“ §. 3. This 
_ This, and the like, faid in other places, is what I have thought cor- 
‘erning ideas of fenfation and refleétion, as the foundation and materials 
‘tall our ideas, and confequently of all our knowledge : I have fet down 
thefe particulars out of my book, that the reader having a full view of 

THY opinion. herein, may the better fee what in it is liable to your lord - 
’ Mip’s reprehenfion. . For that your, lordfhip is not very well fatisfied 
With it, appears not only by the words under confideration, but by thefe 
alfo: * But we are ftill told, that our underftanding can have no other 
ldeas, but either from fenfation or reflection.” 

Pale lordfhip’s argument, in the paflage we are upon, ftands thus : 
f the general idea of fubftance be grounded upon plain and evident rea- 
fon, then we mutt allow an idea of fubftance, which comes#@t in by . 
fnfation or refleGtion. . This is a confequence which, with fubmiflion, i 
th Ink will not hold, viz. ‘That reafon and ideas are inconfiftent 3 for if 
that fuppofition be not true, then the general‘idea of fabftance may be 
Stounded on plain and evident reafon; and. yet it will not follow from 
‘ Nee, that it is not ultimately grounded. on and derived from ideas which 
‘fome in by fenfation or reflection, and fo cannot be faid to come in by 

nation or reflection, - iz eset Be CR ah 
To explain myfelf, and clear my meaning in this matter. All the ideas. 
of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry come into my mind by fenfation ; 
the ideas of perceiving, thinking, reafoning, knowing, &c, come into 
My mind by reflection. ‘The ideas of thefe qualities and a€tions, or. 
Powers, are perceived by the mind, to be by themfelves inconfiftent with 
prittence; or, as your lordfhip well cxpreffes it, we find that: we can. 
ee ho true conception of any modes or accidents, but we mult conceive _ 
ae fratum, or fubjet, wherein they are, ise. That they cannot exilt 
* fubfilt of themfelves. Hence the mind perceives their necelfary con. 
soi With inherence or being fupported ; which being a relative idea, : 
me dded to the red colour in a cherry, or to thinking1na man, the 
: ind frames the correlative idea.of a fapport. For I never denied, that 
? Mind could frame to itfelf ideas of -relationy, but have. fhowe4 the. . 
Quite contrary in my chapters about relation... But ifeva relation cane 
Rot be founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and. the a 
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§. 3. This is the reafon why, though we cannot be- 
lieve it impoffible to God to make a creatute with other 
organs, and more ways to convey into the underftand— 
ing the notice of corporeal things than thofe five, as they _ 
are ufually counted, which he has given to man: yet 
I think, it is not poffible for any one to imagine any 
other qualities in bodies, howfoever conftitutcd, whereby 
they can be taken notice of, befides founds, taftes, 
fmells, vifible and tangible qualities. And had man-— 
kind been made but with four fenfes, the qualities then, 
which are the object of the fifth fenfe, had been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now 
any belonging toa fixth, feventh, or eighth fenfe, can 
SE ae na nner Oa eS Ley Fe i] 
here related as a fupporter, ora fupport, is not reprefented to the mind, 
by any clear and diftin& idea ; therefore the obfcute and indiftin@, vague — 
idea of thing, or fomething, is all that is left to be the pofitive idea 
which has the relation of a fupport, or fubftratum, to modes or acci- 
dents; and that general, indetermined idea of fomething is, by the . 
abftraction of the mind, derived alfo from the fimple ideas of fenfation — 
and reflection : and thus the mind, from the pofitive, fimple ideas got by 
fenfation and refleftion, comes to the general, relative idea of fubitance, 
which, without thefe pofitive, fimple ideas, it would never have, 

This your lordfhip (without giving by detail all the particular fteps of 
the mind in this bufinefs) has well expreffed in this more familiar way? 
* We find’wWe can have no true conception of any modes or accidents, but 
we muft conceive a fubftratum, or fubjeét, wherein they ate; fince it is — 
a repugnancy to our conceptions of things, that modes of accidents — 
. thould fubfift by themfelves.” 

Hence your lord(hip calls it the rational idea of fabftance: and fayss — 
“* I grant that by fenfation and reflection we come to know the powers and 
properties of things; but our reafon is fatisfied that there muft be fome- — 
thing beyond thefe, becaufe it is impoffible that they fhould fubfift by them- 
felves ;” fo that if this be that which your lordthip means by the rarional — 
idea of fubftance, I fee nothing these is im it againft what 1 have faid, — 
that it is founded on fimple ideas of fenfation ot refleCtion, and that it _ 
is a very obfcure idea, | : 

Your lordfhip’s conclufion from your fotegoing words is, ** and {6 
we may be certain of fome things which we have not by thofe ideas;” 
which is a propofition, whofe precife meaning, your lordfhip will forgive 
me, if I profefs, asit ftands there, I do not underftand. For it is unt- 
certain to me, whether your lordfhip means, we may certainly know. the 
exiftence of fomething, which we have not by thofe ideas; of certainly 
know the diftinct properties of fomething, which we have not by thofé — 
ideas: orcertainly know the truth of fome propofition, which we have nof 
by thafe ideas: » oe be certain of fomething may fignify either of 
thefe, But in which foever of thefe it be meant, I do not fee how Tam — 
concerned in it, 


pofli- 
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Poffibly be: which, whether yet fome other creatures, 
in fome other parts of this vait and ftupendous univerfe, 
may not have, will be a greater prefumption to deny. 
€ that will not fet himfelf proudly at:the ‘top of all 
things, but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, 
andithe great variety that is to be found in this little 
and inconfiderable part of it which he has to do with, 
May be apt to think, that in other manfions of it there 
May be other and different intelligent beings, of whofe 
faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenfion, ‘as 
‘worm fhut up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the 
enfes or underftanding of.a man: fuch variety and 
€xcellency being fuitable to the wifdom and power of 
the maker. I have here followed the common opinion 
‘Of man’s having but five fenfes; though, perhaps, there 
May be juftly counted more: but: either fuppofition 
*tves equally to my prefent purpofe. i 





CHAP. I. 
Of Ideas of one Senfe. 


S. sa HE better to conceive the ideas pyivifon of 
7 we receive from fenfation, it  fimple ideas. 

Fi not be amifs for us to confider them, 

nN reference to the different ways whereby they make 
“€ir approaches to our minds, and make themfelves 

_ Petceivable by us. 

tn irft, Then, there are fome which come into our 


Inds by one fenfe only. 3 
in ondly, There are others that convey themfelves 
to the mind by more fenfes than one. 
hirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 
and Curthly, There are fome that make themfelves way, 
‘ties are fuggefted to the mind by all the ways of fenfa- 
on and reflection. | 
heads. fhall confider them apart under their feveral 


Vor, I, H Firft, 


‘fours and founds. I fhall therefore, in the accoun 


 &e. 
_fea-green, and the reft, come in only by the. eyes’ 


‘commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, which 1? 


detiominate that numberlefs variety of relifhes, whic? 
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Firft, There are fome ideas which hay¢ 


hie gions _ admittance only through one fenfe, whit 


“Yours, of fee- is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
mB - found, light and colours, as white, red, yellows 
O© he " 


ating; blue, with their feveral degrees or fhade? 
and mixtures, as green, {carlet, » purple 


all kinds of noifes, founds, and tones, only by the ears? 
the feveral taftes and fmells, by the nofe and palate 


And if thefe organs, or the nerves, which are the con- 


duits to convey them from without to their audienc® 


‘in the brain, the: mind’s .prefence-room (as I may #° | 
call it) are any of them fo difordered, as not to perfor™ 
their functions, they have no poftern to be admitted by: 
-no other way to bring themfelves into view, and be pet 
ceived by the underftanding. . 


The moft confiderable of thofe, belonging to the 
touch are heat and cold, and folidity: all the reft, co- 
fifting almoft wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough, or elfe more or lefs firm adhefiod 
of the parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, af 
obvious enough. | 3 


Few fimple §. 2. [ think, it will be needlefs to ent 
ideas have ~~ merate all the particular fimple ideas, be 
Bane longing to each fenfe. Nor indeed is ¥ 


poffible, if we would; there being a-great many mor 
of them belonging to moft of the fenfes, than we hav’ 


‘names for. The variety of {mells, which are.as many 
-almott, if not more, than fpecies of bodies in the wor’ 


do moft of them want names. ‘Sweet and ftinking 


effect is little more than to:call them pleafing or dil- 
pleafing; though the fimcll of a rofe and violet, bot 
fweet, are certainly very diftind ideas. Nor are the 
different taftes, tat by our palates we receive ideas. 

much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, fom 
harth, and fale, are almoft all the epithets we have  — 


; 





are to be found diftinct, not only in almoft every {0 

of creatures, but in the different parts of the fam® 
slant, fruit, or animal. The fame may be faid of ga | 
t Or 





imp 
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fimple ideas I am here giving, content myfelf to fet 

own only fuch, as are moft material to our prefent 
' Purpofe, or are in themfelves lefs apt to be taken no- 
tice of, though they are’ very frequently the ingte- 
dients of our complex ideas, amongft which, I think, 
I may well account folidity; which therefore I fhall 
treat of in the next chapter. | 





Cott Ae Be kV 
Of Solidity. 


. 1. HE idea of folidity we receive We receive: 
A by our touch; and it arifes from ey 

the refiftance which we find in body, to the : 
€ntrance of any other body intogthe place it poffeffes, 
till it has left ite There is no idea which we receive 
More conftantly from fenfation, than folidity. Whe- 
er we move or reft, in what pofture foever we are, ~ 
Wealways feel fomething under us that fupports us, and 
Inders our farther finking downwards 5 and the bodies 
. ich we daily handle make us perceive, that, whilft 
hey remain between them, they do by an infurmount— 
able force hinder the approach of the parts of our hands 
that prefs thern.: That which thus hinders the approach 
°t two bodies, when they are moved one towards ano- 
ther, I cali folidity. 1 will not difpute, whether this 
*¢Ceptation of the word folid be nearer to its original 
“erification, than that which mathematicians ufe it ins 
wes that I think the common notion of folidity 
we allow, if not juftify, this ufe of it; but, if any 
ean think it better to call it impenetrability, he has my 
ee Only I have thought the term folidity the 
it Ore proper to exprefs this idea, not only becaufe of 
. Vulgar uf@in that fenfe, but alfo becaufe it carries 
wR ans more of pofitive in it than impenetrability, 
of Si As negative, and is perhaps more a confequence 
folidity, ‘than folidity itfelf. This, of all. other, 
| H 2 feems 
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féems the idea moft intimately connected. with and 
affential to. body, fo.as no-where elfe to be found of 
imagined, but only in matter: And though our fenfes 
takeno notice of it, but)in maffes of matter, of a bulk 
fufficient to caufe a fenfationin us; yet the mind, 


having once: got this idea from fuch groffer fenfible 


bodies, traces it farthers and confiders it, as well a 
ficure, in the minuteft particle of matter that can exift: 
and.finds it infeparably inherent in body, wherever 
however modifieds - 
Solidity. fills §. 2.. This is the idea which belongs 
{pace. body, whereby we conceive it to fill {pace 
The idea of which filling of {pace is, that, 
where we imagine any {pace taken up by a folid fub- 
ftance, we conceive it fo to poffefs it, that it excludes 
all other folid fubftances; and will for ever hinder any 
other two bodies, that move towards one another in # 
ftraight line, from coming to touch one another, unlefs 1 
removes from between them, in a line not parallel 1 
that which they move in. This idea of it the bodies 
which we ordinarily handle fufficiently furnifh us with. 


hese other bodies out of the fpace which it pol 
1 feffes, is fo great, that no force, how great 
foever, can furmount it. » All the bodies in the world 
prefling a drop of water on all fides, will never be ablé 
to overcome the refiftance which it will make, foft as 1 
is, to their approaching one another, till it be remove 
out of their way: ‘whereby our idea of folidity is al! 
tinguifhed both from pure fpace, which is capable nel 
ther of refiftance nor motion; and from the ordinary 
idea of hardnefs. For a.man may conceive two bodies 
at a diftance, fo as they may approach one anothe 
without touching or difplacing any folid thing, till thelf 
fuperficies come to meet: whereby, I think, we havé 
the clear idea of {pace without folidity. For (not to 8? 
fo far as annihilation of any particular body) I afk, whe- 
ther a man cannot have the idea of the motion of on¢ 
fingle body alone without any other fucceeding imme 
diately into its place? I think it is evident he can* 
_ the idea of gd! in one body no more including 
: | a i 


 §. 3. This refiftance, whereby it keep® 
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idea of motion in another, than the idea of a {quare 
figure in one body includes. the idea-of a f{quare figure 
in another. I do not afk, whether bodies do fo exift 
that the motion of one body cannot really be. without the 
Motion of another? To determine this.either way, 1s to 
eg the queftion for or againft a vacuum. But. my; 
queftion is, whether One cannot have: the: idea of one 
ody moved whilft others.are at reft? AndI think this 
HO one will deny. If fo, then the place it deferted gives 
US the idea of pure fpace without folidity, whereinto 
any other body may enter, without either refiftance or 
Protrufion of any thing. When the-fucker in a pump 
is drawn, the fpace it filled in the tube is certainly the 
ame whether any other body follows the motion of the 
Ucker or not: nor does it imply a contradiction that,. 
Upon the motion of one body, another that is only con- 
“guous to it, fhould not follow it. “The neceflity of 
uch a motion is built only on the fuppofition that the 
World is full, but not on the diftinct ideas of fpace and 
Oidity; which are as different as refiftance and not 
Tefiftance ; protrufion and not protrufion. And that 
Men have ideas of {pace without a body, their very dif- 
Putes about a vacuum plainly demonftrate ; as is fhowed 

‘N another place. 3 ; 
f §..4. Solidity is‘ hereby alfo differenced 5. hards 
‘om hardnefs, in that folidity confifts in jets, 

fepletion, and fo an utter exclufion of other 

Odies out of the fpace it poffeffes ; but hardnefs,. in a 
tm cohefion of the parts of matter, making up mafies 

fa fenfible bulk, fo that the whole does not eafily 
hanee its figure. And indeed, hard and foft are names: 
i at we give to things only in’ relation to the contutu~ 
_Uons of our own bodies ; that being. generally: called: 
ard by us, which will puf us to pain fooner than ¢ ange, 
t gure by the preffure of any part of our bodies + anc 
ote on the contrary foft, which changes the fitnation, 
Be Parts upon an eafy and unpainful touch. =» 9-6 
fe aut this difficulty of changing ‘the *fituation ‘of the 
Mii ible parts amonegft themfelves, Or of the figure of 
in i ole, gives no more folidity to the hardeft body in 
“the world, than to the fofteft; nar is an adamant 
H 3 one 
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one jot more folid than water. For though the two 
flat fides of two pieces of marble will more eafily ap- 
proach each other, between which there is nothing but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between them* 
Yet it is not that the parts of the diamond are more 
folid than thofe of water, or refift more; but becaufes 
the parts of water being more eafily feparable from each 
other, they will, by.a fide motion, be more eafily 1¢- 
moved, and give way to the approach of the two pieces 
of marble. But if they could be kept from making 
place by that fide-motion, they would eternally hindef 
the approach of thefe two pieces of inarble as much 45 
the diamond; and it would be as impoffible by any 
force to furmount their refiftance, as to furmount th¢ 
refiftance of the parts of a diamond. The fofteft .body 
‘in the world will as invincibly refift the coming toge- 
ther of any other two bodies, if it be not put out oF 
the way, but remain between them, as the hardeft that 
can be found or imagined. He that fhall fill a yielding 
foft body well with air or water, will quickly find its 
tefiftance: and he that thinks that nothing but bodies 
that are hard can keep his hands from approaching oné 
another, may be pleafed to make a trial with the aif 
inclofed in a foot-ball. The experiment, I haye bee? 
told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe 0 
gold filled with water and exactly clofed, which farthe? 
fhows the folidity of fo foft a body as water. For the 
golden globe thus filled being put into a prefs which 
was driven by the extreme force of fkrews, the wate! 
made itfelf way through the pores of that very clof¢ 
metal; and, finding no room for a nearer approach 0 
its particles within, got to the outfide, where it role 
like a dew, ‘and fo fell in drops, before the fides of the 
globe could be made to yield to the violent compreflion 
of the engine that Neaieot it. cacti 
fide . S $- By this idea of folidity, is the 
eres rangian OF body aitinguithed. fromthe 
fe, refift- tenfion of fpace: the extenfion of body be- 
a eeafon, 28 nothing but the cohefion or continuity 
eof folid, feparable, moveable parts; an 
the extenfipn of fpace, the continuity of unfolid, infe- 
vr ae . : ema parable, 
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parable, and immoveable parts. Upon the folidity of 
bodies alfo depend their mutual impulfe, refiftance, 
and protrufion. Of pure fpace then, and folidity, there 
are feveral (amongft which I confefs myfelf one) who 
Perfuade themfelves they have clear and diftinct idgas 
and that they can think on fpace, without any thing in 
it that refifts or is protruded by body. This is the idea 
Of pure fpace, which they think they have as clear, as 
any idea they can have of the extention of body ; the 
idea of the diftance between the oppofite parts of a 
oncaye fuperficies being equally as clear without as 
With the idea of any folid parts between: and on the 
(Other fide they perfuade themfelves, that they have, 
iftin& from that of pure fpace, the idea of fomething 
that fills fpace, that can be protruded by the impulfe 
Of other bodies, or refift their motion. If there be 
Others that have not thefe two ideas diftinct, but con- 
Qund them, and make but one of them; I know not 
OW men, who have the fame idea under different 
Names, or different ideas under the fame name, can in 
that cafe talk with one another; any more than a man,. 
Who, not being blind or deaf, has diftinct ideas of the 
Colour of {carlet, and the found of a trumpet, could 
ifcourfe concerning fcarlet colour with the blind man 
Mention in-another place, who fancied that the idea 
of fearlet was like the found of a trumpet. 
i §.6. If any one afk me, what this fo- What it is 
idity is? I fend him to his fenfes to in-_ 
Om him: let him put a flint or a foot-ball between 
1s hands, and then endeavour to join them, and he will 
ie Ifhe thinks this not a fufficient explication of 
Qlidity, what it is, and wherein it confifts; 1 pro- 
mife to tell him what it is, and wherein it coniifts, 
f en-he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it con- 
ifts; or explains to me what extenfion or motion 1s, 
ich perhaps feems much eafier. The fimple ideas we 
ave are fuch as experience, teaches them us, but if, 
cla Ond that, we endeavour by words to. make them 
ree in the mind, we fhall fucceed no better, than if 
€ went about to clear up the darknefs of a blind man’s 
eas mind 
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mind by talking; and to difcourfe into him the ideas 
of light and.colours. The reafon of this I fhall thow 
in another place.’ . | | ea 





OBA 5 Gir: Wlod aa 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senfes. 


‘J ‘HE ideas we get by more than one fenfe are of 
fpace, or extenfion, figure, reft, and motion; 
for thefe make perceivable impreffions, both on the eyes 
and touch; and we can receive and convey into our 
minds the ideas of the extenfion figure, motion, and 
reft of bodies, both by feeing an feeling. But having 
occation to {peak more at large of thefe in another place; 
I here only enumerate them. 


» 





CoH A: PL’ Vr 


’. Of Simple Ideas of Refletion. 


Simple ideng i Seis 4 eae mind, receiving the ideas, 
are the ope- -»- 4 | mentioned. in the foregoing 
rationsofthe chapters; from without, when it turns its 
mind about view inward. upon itfelf, and obferves its 
its other ; : Z 
scene own actions about thofe ideas it has, takes 
_. from thence other ideas, which aré as capa- 
ble to be the objects of its contemplation as any of thofe 
it received from foreign things. | 
The idea of _§- 2- The two great and principal a@ions 
perception, Of the mind, which aré moft frequently con- 
andi adea of fidered, and which are fo frequent, that 
Nica Ie he every one that pleafes' may take notice o 
flection, | them in himfelf, are thefe two: Perception 
"Bits or Thinking; and Volition, or wi 
e 


s 
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The power of thinking is called the underftanding, and: 
the power of volition is called the will; and thefe two 
Powers or abilities in the mind are denominated facul- 
tes. Of fome of the modes of thefe fimple ideas of re- 
flection, fach as are Remembrance, Difcerning, Rea- 
foning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, &c., I fhall have 
Occafion to fpeak hereafter. } 





CHAP. VII. 
Of Simple Ideas of both Senfation and Reflection. 


§. 4. HERE be other fimple ideas 

ie which convey themfelves into 
the mind by all the ways of fenfation and 
tefleGtion, viz. Pleafure or Delight, and its oppofite, 
ain or Uneafinefs, Power, Exiftence, Unity. 

§. 2, Delight or uneafinefs, one or other of them, 
j0in themfelves to almoft all our ideas, both of fenfa- 
ton and reflection: and there is fcarce any affection of 
Our fenfes from without, any retired thought of our 
Mind within, which is not able to produce in us pleafure 
ie pain. By pleafure and pain I would be undérftood 
a fignify whatfoever delights or molefts us moft; whe- 
; €r it arifes from the thoughts of our minds, or any 
fave Operating on our bodies. For whether we call it 
custaction, delight, pleafure, happinefs, Sc. on the 
es fide; or uneafinefs, trouble, pain, torment, anguifh, 
Gee &c. on the other; they are ftill but different 

ees of the fame thing, and belong to the ideas of 
Pees and pain, delight or uneafinefs ; which are the 
Be I fhall moft commonly ufe for thofe two forts of 

PLUK) The infinitely wife author of our being having 
pen us the power over feveral parts of our bodies, to 
t ee keep them at reft as we think fit; and alfo, by: 
te otion of them, to move ourfelves and, other con- 

Stous bodies, in which confift all the actions of as 

“oy OGY 5 


Pleafure and 


ain. 
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body ; having alfo given'a powér to-our minds in fé= 
veral inftances, to choofe, amongft its ideas, which at 
will think on, and’to purfue the inquiry of this or that. 
fubject with confideration and attention, to excite us to” 
thefe actions of thinking and motion that-we are ca-. 
pable of; has been pleafed to join to: feveral thoughts,’ 
and feveral fenfations, a perception of delight., Hf this» 
were wholly feparated from all our outward fenfations 
and inward thoughts, we fhould have no reafon—to- 
prefer one thought or action to another; negligence to 
attention; or motion to reft. And fo we fhould neither 
ftir our bodies nor employ our minds, but let our 
thoughts (if F may fo call it) run a-drift, without any 
direction or defign; and fuffer the ideas of our minds, 
hike unregarded fhadows, to make their appearances; 
there, as it happened, without attending to them. In 
which ftate man, however furnifhed with the faculties 
of underftanding and will, would be a very idle unac- 
tive creature, and pafs his time only in a lazy, le-, 
thargick dream. It has therefore pleafed our wife Crea- 
tor to annex to feveral objects, and the ideas which we. 
receive from them, as-alfo to feveral of our thoughts, 
a.concomitant pleafure, and that in feveral objects, to 
feveral degrees ; that thofe faculties which he had en- 
dowed us with might not remain wholly idle and unem- 
ployed by us. — 3 7 
§. 4. Pain has the fame efficacy and ufe to fet us on 
work that pleafure has, we being as ready to employ 
our faculties to avoid that, as to purfue this: only this 
is worth our confideration, that pain is often produced 
by the fame objects and ideas that produce pleafure in 
us. This their near conjunction, which makes, us often, 
feel pain in the fenfations where we expected pleafure, 
gives us new occafion of admiring the wifdom and good- 
nefs of our Maker: who, defigning the prefervation of, 
our being, has annexed pain to the application of many 
things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that they 
will do, and as advices to withdraw from them, But 
he not defigning our prefervation barely, but, the pre- 
fervation of every part and-organ in its perfection, hath, ; 
_in many cafes, annexed pain to thofe very ideas which 
Sate delight 
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delight us. “Thus heat, that is, very agreeable fo us in 
one degree, by a little greater increafe-of it, proves no 
ordinary torment ; and the moft pleafant of all fenfible 
objects, light itfelf, if there be too much of it, if in- 
creafed beyond a due proportion to our eyes, caufes 4 
very painful fenfation. hich is wifely and favourably 
fo ordered by nature, that when any object does by the 
vehemency of its operation diforder the inftruments of 
fenfation, whofe ftru@ures cannot but be very nice and 
delicate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 
efore the organ be quite put out of order, and fo be 
unfitted for its proper function for the future. The con- 
fideration of thofe objects that produce it may well 
perfuade us, that this is the end or ufe of pain. For 
though great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet the 
higheft egree of darknefs does not at all difeafe thems 
ecaufe that caufing no diforderly motion in it, leaves 
that curious organ unarmed in its natural ftate. But 
Yet excefs of cold as well as heat pains us, becaufe it is 
equally deftructive to that temper which is neceflary 
to the prefervation of life, and the exercife of the feveral 
fun@ions of the body, and which confifts in a mode- 
Tate degree of warmth: or, if you pleafe, a motion of 
_ the infenfible parts of our bodies, confined within cer-~ 
tain bounds. } : d 
§. 5. Beyond all this we may find another reafon, why 
God hath feattered up and down feveral degrees of plea- 
. fure and pain, in all the things that environ and. affect 
us, and blended them together in almoft all that our 
thoughts and fenfes have to do with ; that we finding 
Imperfection, diffatisfaction, and want of compleat hap- 
Pinefs, in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to feek it in the enjoyment of 
‘im, with whom theré is fulnefs of joy, and at whofe 
‘ight hand are pleafures for evermore. 
§. 6. Though what 1 have here faid may 
Not perhaps make the ideas of pleafure and Pee = 
en clearer to us than our own experience 
‘es; which is the only»way that we are capable of 
thes © them; yet the\confideration of the reafon why 
a are annexed to fo many other ideas, ferving to give 
ae ; us 
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us due fentiments of the wifdom’ and #oodnefy of the 
fovereign difpofer of all things,:may not be unfuitable’ 
. to the main end of thefe inquiries ; the Knowledge and — 
veneration of him being'the chief end of all our'thoughts, - 
and the proper bufinefs of alt underftandings: oa, Sines. 
'-§. 7. Exiftence and unity are two other 
_ ideas that are fuggefted to the’ underftand- 
ing by every object without, ‘and every idea’ 
within. When ideas are in our minds,’‘we confider 
them as being actually there, as well as we confider 
things to be actually without us; which is,’ that they 
exift, or have exiftence: and whatever we can confider 
as one thing, whether a real being or idea, fuggefts to 
the underftanding the idea of unity. , | 

§. 8. Power alfo is another of thofe fim-. 
ple ideas which we recéive from fenfation 
and reflection. For obferving in ourfelves, that we 
can at pleafure move feveral parts of our bodies which’ 
were at reft; the effects alfo, that natural bodies are 
able to produce in one another, occurring every mo- 
ment to our fenfes; we’ both thefe ways get the idea of 
power. | : 

_§. 9. Befides thefe there is another idea, 
which, though fuggefted by our fenfes, yet 
is more. conftantly offered to us by what, paffes in our 
minds: and that is the idea of fucceffion. For if we 
look immediately into ourfelves, and reflect on what is 
obfervable there, we fhall find our ideas always, whilft 
we are awake, or have any thought, paffing in train, 
one going and another coming, without intermiffion. 
Simple ideas. 9: 10. Thefe, if they are not all, are at 
the materials leaft (as I think) the moft confiderable of 
of all our thofe fimple ideas which the mind has, and 
knowledge. gut of which is made all its other know- 
ledge: all which it receives only by the two foremen- 
tioned ways of fenfation and reflection. 

Nor let any one think thefe too narrow bounds for 
the capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which 
takes its flight farther than the ftars, and cannot be con- 
fined by the limits of the world; that extends its 
thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfion of 

. matters 


Exiftence _ 
and unity, 


Power, 


Succeffion. 
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Matter, andmakesi:excurfions ‘into ‘that incomprehen- 
fible inane. I grant all, -this;-but defire any one to 
affign any fimple idea which.is not received from one of — 
thofe inlets before-mentioned, or any complex idea not 
Made out of thofe fimple ones... Nor will it be fo ftrange 
to think thefe few fimple ideas fuflicient to-employ the 
quickeft thought) or. largeft capacity; and to furnifh 
the materials of all that various knowledge, and more 
Various fancies and opinions of all mankind; if we 
Confider how many words may be made out of the va- 
Tlous compofition of twenty-four letters; or if, going 


One ftep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of 


Combinations may be made, with barely one of the 
above-mentioned ideas,: viz», number, whofe ftock is 
inexhauftible and truly infinite :-and what a large and 
immenfe field, doth extenfion alone afford the mathe- 
Maticians ? see 





CHAP, VIL. 


Some farther Confiderations concerning our Simple 
. Bose k Ideas... 


$2. Gravy suena the fimple ideas -Pofitive ideas 
| of fenfation it isto be confidered — from priva- 

that whatfoever is fo conftituted in nature as "Y* panies, 
to be able, by affecting our fenfes, to caufe any percep- 
tion in the mind, doth thereby produce in the under- 
flanding a fimple idea; which, whatever be the external 
Caufe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our 
difcerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and con- 
fidered there to be a réal pofitive idea in the under- 
Nding as much as any other whatfoever; though 
Perhaps the caufe of it be but a privation of the 
fubject, : 

§. 2. Thus the idea of heat and cold, light and dark-. 
Refs, white and black, motion and reft,' are equally 
Clear and pofitive ideas in the mind; though oe 

ome 
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fome of the'caufes which produce ‘them: are’ barely pri- _ 
vations in fubjects, from whence our fenfes-derive thofe 
ideas. Thefe the underftanding, in its view of them, 
confiders all as diftinct pofitive ideas, without taking 
notice of the caufes that. produce them’ which is an 
inquiry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the un- 
derftanding, but to the nature of the things exifting 
without us.. Thefe are two very different things, an 
‘carefully to be diftinguifhed; it being one thing to per- 
ceive and know the idea of white or black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of particles they muft 
be, and how ranged in the fuperficies, to make any ob- 
ject appear white or black. 

§. 3. A painter or dyer, who never inquired into 
their caufes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 
other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diftinétly in his 
underftanding, and perhaps more diftinétly, than the 
philofopher, who hath bufied himfelf in confidering 
their natures; and thinks he knows how far either o 
them is in its caufe pofitive or privative; and the idea 
of black is no lefs pofitive in his mind, than that of 
white, however the caufe of that colour in the externa! 
object may be only a privation. 

§. 4. Ifit were the defign of my prefent undertaking 
to inquire into the natural caufes and manner of per- 
ception, I fhould offer this as a reafon why a privative 
caufe might, in fome cafes at leaft, produce a pofitive 
idea; viz. that all fenfation being produced in us only 
by different degrees and modes of motion in our animal 
{pirits, varioufly agitated by external objects, the abate- 
ment of any former motion muft as neceflarily pro- 
duce a new fenfation, as the variation or increafe o 
it: and fo introduce a new idea, which depends only 
on a different motion of the animal fpirits in that. 
organ. 

§. 5. But whether this be fo or no, I will not here 
determine, but appeal to every one’s own experience, 
whether the fhadow of a man, though it confifts of 
nothing but the abfence of light (and the more the 
abfence of light is, the more difcernable is the fhadow) 
does not, when a man looks on it, caufe as clear a 
| pofitiv¢ 
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‘pofitive idea in his mind,'as a man himfelf, though 
covered over with clear fun-fhine? and the picture of a 
‘thadow is a pofitive thing.. ‘Indeed we have negative 
“names, which ftand not directly for pofitive ideas, but 
for their-abfence, {uch as. infipid, filence, nihil, &c. 
which words denote pofitive:ideas; v. g. tafte, found, 
being, with a fignification of their abfence.: 
§.6. And thus one may truly he {aid tO © Pofitive ideas 
fee darknefs: For fuppofing a hole per- from priva- 
fe@ly. dark, from whence no light is re- UR canie 
flected, fit’ is certain one may fee the figure of it, or it 
‘Maybe painted :, or, whether the ink I write with makes 
‘any other idea, isa queftions -The privative caufes I 
*have here afligned of -pofitive ideas are according to the 
Common epinion: but in truth it will be hard to deter- 
°Mine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 
Caufe, till it be determined, whether reft be any more 
@ privation than motion. 

§.o7.. To difcover the nature of our ideas  qaeas in the 
‘the better, and to difcourfe of them intel- mind, quali- 
ligibly, ic will be convenient to diftinguifh _ ties in be~ 
them as they are ideas or perceptions inour °™ 
Minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the 

dies that caufe fuch perceptions in us: that fo we 
may not think (as perhaps ufually is done) that they are 
€xadly the images and refemblances of fomething in- 
herent in the fubject; moft of thofe of fenfation being 
4n the mind no more the likenefs of fomething exifting 
Without us, than the names that ftand for them are the 

ikenefs of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are 
4pt to excite in us. i 

§. 8. Whatfoever the mind. perceives in itfelf, or is 
the immediate objec. of perception, thought, or under- 
Manding, that I call idea; and the power to produce 
@ny idea in our mind I call quality of the fubject 
Wherein that power is. Thus a fnow-ball having the 
Power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and 
round, the powers to produce thofe ideas in us, as they 
rein the fnow-ball, I call qualities; and as they arefen- 
: ce or perceptions in our under{tandings, Icallthem 
“Meas: which ideas, iff {peak of fometimes, meee 
things 
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things themfelves, I would be underftood to mean thofe 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 
eee: §. 9. Qualities thus confidered in bodies 
tikes: 4 are, firft, fuch as are utterly infeparable 
2 from the body,’in what eftate foever it be; 
fuch as in all the alterations and changes it fuffers, all 
the force can be ufed upon it, it conftantly keeps; an 
fuch as fenfe:conftantly finds in every particle of mattet 
which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind 
finds infeparable from every particle of matter, though 
lefs than to make itfelf fingly be perceived by out 


fenfes, v.g- Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two 
parts, each part has full folidity, extenfion, figure, and 
mobility ; divide it again, and it retains ftill the fame- 


ualities; and fo divide ‘it on till the parts become in- 
fenfible; they muft retain ftill each of them all thofe 
qualities. For divifion: (which is all that a mill, of 
peftle, or any other body does upon another, in reduc- 
ing it to infenfible parts) can never take away either 
folidity, extenfion, figure, or mobility from any body, 


" 


but only makes two or more diftinét feparate maffes of 


matter, of that which was but one before: all which 
diftinét maffes, reckoned as fo many diftinét bodies, 


after divifion make a certain number. Thefe I call 


original or primary qualities of body, which I think we 
may obferve to produce fimple ideas in us, viz. folidity, 
extenfion, figure, motion or reft, and number. 


§. ro. Secondly, fuch qualities which in 
patil _ truth are nothing in the objects themfelves, — 
a : but powers to produce various fenfations 10 - 


us by their primary qualities, i.e. by the bulk, figures” 


texture, and motion of their infenfible parts, as co- 


lours, founds, taftes, &c. thefe I call fecondary quali- 
ties. To thefe might be added a third fort, which are 


allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much 
real qualities in the fubject, as thofe which I, to com- 

ly with the common way of fpeaking, call qualities, 
but for diftinction, fecondary qualities. For the power 
in fire to. produce a new colour, or confiftency, in wax 
or clay, by its primary qualities, isas much a quality 
in fire, as the power it has to produce in me a new idea 


or 


/ 
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Or fenfation of warmth or burning, which I felt not before, 
y the fame primary qualities; viz. the bulk, texture, 
and motion of its infenfible parts. 
_ § tr. The next thing to be confidered  4,,., prima- 
Ise how bodies produce ideas in us; and ry qualities 
that is manifeftly by impulfe, the only way produce their 
Which we can conceive bodies to operate-in. Adeass ois “oh 
§. 12. If then external objects be not united to our 
Minds, when they produce ideas therein, and yet we 
Perceive. thefe original qualities in fuch of them as 
Ingly fall under our fenfes, it is evident that fome mo- 
tion muft be thence continued by our nerves or animal 
Pitits, by fome parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
fat of fenfation, there to produce in our minds the 
Particular ideas we have of them. And fince the ex- 
tenfion, figure, number and motion: of bodies, of an 
obfervable bignefs, may be perceived at a diftance by 
the fight, it is evident fome fingly imperceptible bodies 
muft come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey 
to'the brain fome motion, which produces thefe ideas 
Which we have of them in us. 

; ba 13. After the fame manner thaetther 07 pte 
of thefe original qualities are pro- dary, 
ced in us, we may conceive that the a, a 
ideas of fecondary qualigies are alfo produced, viz. by 
‘Ne operations of infenfible particles on our fenfes. For 

eing manifeft that there are bodies and good ftore 
bodies, each whereof are fo fmall, that we cannot, 

Y any of our fenfes, difcover either their bulk, figure, 
ST motion as is evident in the particles of the air and 
Water, and others extremely fmaller than thofe, per- 
4Ps as much fmaller than the particles of air and wa- 
“T; as the particles of air and water are fmaller than 
Peafe or hail-ftones : Jet us fuppofe at prefent, that the 
‘erent motions and figures, bulk and number of fuch 

P ‘tticles, affecting the feveral organs of our fenfes, pro- 
fein us thofe different fenfations, which we have 
Vigmathe colours and fmells of bodies; v. g- that : 
wikieas: by the impulfe of fuch infenfible particles o 
;.-' Of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different 
“Stees and modifications of their motions, caufes the 
Vou, I. est idea 
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ideas of the blue colour and fweet fcent of that flowers 
to be produced in our minds; it being no more impof- 
fible to conceive that God fhould annex fuch ideas t0 
_ fuch motions, with which they have no fimilitude, than 
that he fhould annex the idea of pain to the motion of # 
piece of fteel dividing our fleth, with which that ide 
hath no refemblance. 

_»§. 14. What. 1 have faid concerning colours and 
{mells may be underftood alfo of taftes and. founds, 
and other the like fenfible qualities; which, whatever 
reality we by miftake attribute to them, are in truth n0o- 
thing in the objects themfelyes, but powers to produce 
various fenfations in us, and depend on thofe primary 


qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture, and motion of parts3_ 


as I have faid. |; ) 
Tdéasor pittoe Ses. From whence I think it eafy t? 


mary quali- draw this obfervation, that the ideas of pie 


ties are ree mary qualities of badies are refemblances 0 


femblances 3 / them, and their patterns do really exift in 


of fécon- 


dary, not, the bodies themfelves;, but. the ideas, pro- 


duced in us by thefe fecondary qualities 
have no refemblance of them at all. There is nothing 
hike our ideas exifting in the bodies themfelves. They 
are in the bodies, we denominate from them; only # 
power to produce thofe fenfations in us: and what 3§ 
fweet, blue or warm. in idea, is but the certain bulks 
figure, and motion of the infenfible parts in. the bodies 
themfelves, which we call fo. 
$16. Flame is denominated hot and light; fnows 
white and cold; and mannay*white and {weet,-from the 
ideas they produce in-us; ,which qualities are com- 
monly thought. to be the fame:in thofe bodies that thof¢ 
jdeas are in us, the one the. perfect refemblance of the 
ether, as they are in a mirror; and it would. by mo 
men be judged very extravagant, if one fhould fay 
otherwife.. And yet he that will confider that the fam¢ 
fire, that at one diftance produces in us the fenfation ‘ 
warmth, does.at a nearer approach produce in us the 
fax different fenfation of pain, ought to bethink him- 
felf what reafon he has to fay, that his idea of warmths 
which was produced in him by the fire, is actually tc 
* t 


e 
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the fire; and his idea of pain, which the fame fire pro- 
uced in him the fame way, is not in the fire. Why 
are whitenefs and coldnefs in fnow, and pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other idea in us; and can. 
© neither, but by the bulk, figure, number, and mo-= 
‘ion of its folid parts ?, | 
_§.17, The particular bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
on of the parts of fire, or fnow, are really in them, 
Whether any one’s fenfes perceive, them or no; and 
therefore they may be called real, qualities, becaufe they 
Teally exift in thofe bodies: but light, heat, whitenefs 
rcoldnefs, are no more really in them, than ficknefs 
pain isin manna. Take away the fenfation of them ; 
t not the eyes fee light, or colours, nor the ears hear 
Sunds ; let the palate not tafte, nor the nofe {mell; 
 ®Ndall colours, taftes, odours, and founds, as they are 
“ch particular ideas, vanifh and ceafe, and are re- 
Nced to their caufes, i.e. bulk, figure, and motion 
°F parts, | 
~§.18..A piece of manna of a fenfible bulk is able to 
Produce in us the idea of ‘a round or fquare figure, and, 
SY being removed from one place to another, the idea 
Of motion. This idea of motion reprefents it as it 
Teally is in the manna moving: acircle or fquare are 
€ fame, whether in idea or exiftence, in the mind, 
or in the manna; and this both motion and figure are 
Teally in the manna, whether we take notice of them or 
10: this every body. is ready to agree to. Befides, 
Manna by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its, 
Parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of fick- 
Defs, and fometimes of acute pains or gripings In use 
‘tat thefe ideas of ficknefs and pain are not in the 
manna, but effects of its operations on us, and are no= 
di €re when we feel them not: this alfo every one rea- 
ily agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be brought 
think, that fweetnefs and whitenefs are not really in 
manna; which are but the effects of the operations of 
a by the motion, fize, and’ figure of its particles 
by. °¥es and palate ; as the pain and ficknefs caufed 
;2- Manna, are confefledly nothing but the effects o 
"* Operations on the ftomach and guts, by the fize, 
» I 2 motion, 
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motion and figure of its infenfible parts (for by no- 
thing elfe can a body operate, as has been proved:) aS 
if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and 
thereby produce in the mind particular diftinct ideas, _ 
which in itfelf it has not, as well as we allow it can 
operate on the guts and ftomach, and thereby produc 
diftin& ideas, which in itfelf it has not. Thefe ideas 
being all effects of the operations of manna, on feve- 
ral parts of our bodies, by the fize, figure, numbet, 
and motion of its parts; why thofe produced by the 
eyes and’palate fhould rather be thought to be really i? 
the manna, than thofe produced by the ftomach ané 
guts; or why the pain and ficknefs, ideas that are the © 
effect of manna, fhould be thought to be no-where wheat 
they are not felt; and yet the fweetnefs and white- 
nefs, effects of the fame manna on other parts of the 
bedy, by ways equally as unknown, fhould be thought 
to exift in the manna, when they are not feen or tafted, — 
would need fome reafon to explain. : it 
Ideas of pte 9" 29+ Let us confider the red and white 
' mary aati . 
ties, are re- ftriking on it, and its colours vanifh, it n? 
femblances;_ longer produces any fuch ideas inus; upo? 
of feconda- - ; fe, 
ry» note the return of light it produces thefe ap- 

pearances on us again. Can any one think 
any real alterations are made in the porphyry, by the 
prefence or abfence of light; and that thofe ideas O 
whitenefs and rednefs are really in’ porphyry in the 
light, when it is plain it has no colour-in the dark? 
has, indeed, fuch a configuration of. particles, both 
night and day, as are apt, by the rays of light rebound- 
ing from fome parts of that hard ftone, to produce 1? 
us the idea of rednefs, and from others the idea 0? 


colours in porphyry: hinder light from — 





whitenefs; but whitenefs or rednefs are not in it at'any 


time, but fuch a texture, that hath the power to pro- 
duce fuch a fenfation in us. 4 git eerie a 
§. 26. Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the fweet tafte int@ 
an oily one. What real alteration can the beating © 
the peftle make in any body, but an alteration’ of th® 

texture of it? : 
4 | §. 24 
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_§. 21. Ideas being thus diftinguifhed and under- 
ftood, we may be able to give an account how the 
Jame water, at the fame time, may produce the idea 
°f cold by one hand, and of heat by the other; whereas 
itis impoffible that the fame water, if thofe ideas were 
really in it, fhould at the fame time be.both hot and 
Cold: for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, 
to be nothing but a certain fort and degree of motion 
IN the minute particles of our nerves, or animal fpi- 
fits, we may underf{tand how it is poffible that the 
ame water may, at the fame time, produce the fenfa- 
Mons of heat in one hand, and cold in the other ; which 
Yet figure never does, that never producing the idea of 
4 {qQuare by one hand, which has produced the idea of 
4 globe by another. But if the fenfation of heat and 
Cold be nothing but the increafe or diminution of the 
Motion of the minute parts of our bodies, caufed by 
t € corpufcles of any other body, it is eafy to be un- 
erftood, that if that motion be greater in one hand 
1an in the other; if a body be applied to the two 
lands, which has in its minute particles a greater mo- 
Mon, than in thofe of one of the hands, and a lefs than 
M thofe of the other; it will increafe the motion of 
the one hand, and leffen it in the other, and fo caufe 
the different fenfations of heat and cold that depend 
hereon, ; : 
. §. 22. Thave in what juft goes before been engaged 
in phyfical inquiries’ a little farther than perhaps I in- 
tended. But it being neceflary to make the nature of 
€nfation a little underftood, and to make thedifference — 
beeen the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced 
¥ them in the mind, to be diftinétly conceived, with- 
ae which it. were impoffible to difcourfe intelligibly of 
-€m; I hope I fhall be pardoned this little excurfion 
- ito natural philofophy, it being neceffary in our pre- 
tea inquiry to diftinguifh the primary and real qua- 
: l€s of bodies, which are always in them (viz. folidity, 
fection, figure, number, and motion, or reft; and are 
are times perceived by us, viz. when the bodies they 
f * In are big enough fingly to be difcerned) from thofe 
“ondary and imputed qualities, which, are but the 
, I powers 
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powers of feveral combinations of thofe primary ones 
when they operate, without being diftinétly difcerned ; 
whereby we may alfo come to know what ideas are, an 

what are not, refemblances of fomething really exifting 
in the bodies we denominate from them. i 

Three forts §. 23. The qualities then that are 1m 
of qualities bodies, rightly confidered, are of three 
in bodies. forts. 

Firft, the bulk, figure, number, fituation, and mo- 
tion, or reft of their folid parts; thofe are in them, 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are 
of that fize, that we can difcover them, we have by 
thefe an idea of the thing, as it is in itfelf, as is plain 
in artificial things. Thefe I call primary qualities. 

Secondly, the power that is in any body, by reafon 
of its infenfible primary qualities, to operate after a po 
culiar manner on any of our fenfes, and thereby pro- 
duce in us the different ideas of feveral colours, founas, 
fmells, taftes, &c. Thefe are ufually called fenfible 
qualities. . 

Thirdly, The power that isin any body, by reafon of 
the particular conftitution of its primary qualities, 
make fuch a change in the bulk, figure, texture, an¢ 
motion of another body, as to make it operate on out 
fenfes, differently from what it did before. Thus the 
fun has a power to make wax white, and fire to make 
lead fluid. Thefe are ufually called powers. . 

The firft of thefe, as has been faid, I think, may be 
properly called real, original, or primary qualities, be- 
caufe they are in the things themfelves, whether they 
are perceived or no; and upon their different madifica- 
tions it is, that the fecondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently. up?” 
other things, which powers refult from the different 
modifications of thofe primary qualities: 3 : 
The firft are §.:24. But ‘though the two latter forts 
yefemblances. Of qualities are powers barely, and nothing 
The fecond but powers, relating to: feveral other. b0- 
fhoughe te- dies, and refulting from the different modi- 
embiance*s ‘fications of the original qualities ; yet they 


but are not. 
The ching are generally otherwife thanght of. ae 
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the fecond fort, viz. the powers to pro- 
duce feveral ideas in us by our fenfes, are Porn 
. Soked upon as real qualities, in the things — thought fo. 
thus affecting us: but the third fort are 
called and effeeried barely powers, v. g. the idea of 
eat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch» 
tom the fun, are commonly thought real qualities,’ 
exifting in the fun, and fomething more than mere’ 
Powers in it. But when we confider the fun, in re- 
erence to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
©n the whitenefs and foftnefs produced in the wax,’ 
ROt as’ qualities in the fun, but effects produced by 
Powers in it: ‘whereas, if rightly confidered, thefe 
Qualities of light and warmth, which are perceptions: 
Mme when Iam warmed, or enlightened by the fun, 
are no otherwife in the fun, than the changes made in 
the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are in the fun. 
Uhey are all of them equally powers in the fun, depend— 
Ng on its primary qualities ; whereby it is able, in the 
ne cafe, fo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or MO— 
hon of fome of the infenfible parts of my eyes or hands, 
as thereby to produce in me the idea of light or heat 
and in the other, it is able fo to alter the bulk, figure, 
texture, or motion of the infenfible parts of the wax, 
48 to make them fit to produce in me the diftinét ideas 
& white and fluid. 
f §.25, The reafon why the one are ordinarily taken 
T real qualities, and the other only for bare powers, 
€ems to be, becaufe the ideas we have of diftinct co- 
of Leena, &c. containing nothing at all in them 
; ulk,. figure, or motion, we are not apt to think . 
€m the effects of thefe primary qualities, which ap- 
at not, to our fenfes, to operate in their production s 
ei With which they have not any apparent congrulty, 
Conceivable connexion. Hence it is that we are fo 
eect to imagine, that thofe ideas’ are the refem- 
; Ces of fomething. really exifting in the objects 
hemfelves; fince fenfation difcovers nothing of bulk, 
A pag motion of parts in.their production ;\ nor can 
cre fhow how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and mo-- 
PETES I 4 tion, 
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tion, fhould produce in the mind the ideas of blue of 
yellow, &c. But inthe other cafe, in the operations 
of bodies, changing.the qualities one of another, we 
plainly difcover, that the quality produced hath com- 
monly no refemblance with any thing in the thing pro- 
‘ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect 
of power. ' For though receiving the idea of heat, 
or light, from the fun, we are apt to think it is 4 
perception and refemblance of fuch a quality in the 
fun; yet when we fee wax, ora fair face, receive change 
of colour from the fun, we cannot. imagine that to be 
the reception or refemblance of any thing in the fur 
becaufe we find not thofe different colours in the fua 
itfelf. For our fenfes being able to obferve a likenefs 
or unlikenefs of fenfible qualities in two different ex- 
ternal objects, we forwardly enough conclude the pro- 
duction of any fenfible quality in any fubject to be an 
effect of bare power, and not the communication 0 
any quality, which was really in the efficient, when we 
find no fuch fenfible quality in the thing that produced 
it. But our fenfes not being able to difcover any un- 
likenefs between the idea produced in us, and the qua- 
lity of the object producing it; we are apt to imagine, 
that our ideas are refemblances of fomething in the 
objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in 


the modification of their primary qualities ; with which 


primary qualities. the ideas produced in us have no re- 
femblance, 4 paki is: ale ey, Tm 
Secondary _—‘§... 26, To conclude, befide thofe before- 
qualities bh: mentioned primary qualities in bodies, vi2- 
sad fe Na bulk, figure, extenfion, number, and mo- 
perceivable; ton of their folid parts;all the reft whereby 
fecondly, me- we take notice of bodies, and diftinguifh 
oree pet: them one from another, are nothing el 
pees eet but. feveral powers in them depending on 
thofe primary qualities ; ‘whereby they are fitted, either 
by immediately operating.on our-bodies,. to. produce 
feveral different.ideas in us; or elfe by operating on 
other bodies, fo to change. their primary. qualities,-aS 
to render them_capable. of producing. ideas ins, dif- 
; ee eee . ferent 
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ferent from what before they did. The former of thefe, 
think, may be called fecondary qualities, immediately 

Perceivable: the latter, fecondary qualities, mediately 

 Perceivable. . te 





CHAP. Ix. 


Of Perception. 


§. 1. PYERCEPTION, as it is the firft Perception 
faculty of the mind, exercifed the firft fim- 
about our ideas ; fo it is the firft and fim- ple idea of 

Pleft idea we have from reflection, and is  *Aettion- 
by fome called thinking in general. Though thinking, 
i the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies that 

Ort of operation in the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, with fome degree of 
Voluntary attention, confiders any thing. For in bare 
naked perception; the mind is, for the moft part, only 
Paflive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid per- 
Celving, | 
Ne deta ceria is, every one will jf, only when 

y reflecting on what he does the mind re- 

imfelf, what he fees, hears, feels, cc, or  seives the 
Tinks, than by any difcourfe of mine. impredion. 

hoever reflects on what paffes in his own mind, can- 
Not mifs it: and if he does not reflect, all the words in 
: € world cannot make him have any notion of it. 

-§..3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are 
Made in the body, if they reach not the mind ; what- 
ste impreflions are made on the outward parts, if they 

Te not taken notice of within; there is no perception. 

ite may burn our bodies, with no other effect, than it 

°¢s a billet, unlefs the motion be continued to the 
rain, and there the fenfe of heat, or idea of pain, be 

Hog wedi the mind, wherein confifts actual percep- 


§. 4. How 
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_ §: 4. How often may'a man obferve in himfelf, that 
whilft his mind is intently employed in the contempla” 
tion of fome objects, and curioufly furveying fome 
ideas that are there, it takes no notice of impreflion’ 
of founding, bodies made upon the organ of hearing; 
with the fame alteration that ufes to be for the produc- 
ing the idea of found? A-fufficient impulfe there may 
be on the organ; but if not reaching the obfervation 
of the mind, there follows no perception: and though 
the motion that ufes to produce the idea of found be 
made in the ear, yet no found is heard. Want of fen- 
fation, in this cafe, is not through any defe@ in the 
organ, or that the man’s ears are lefs affected than at 
other times when he does hear: but that which ufes 
to produce the idea, though conveyed in by the ufual 
organ, not being taken notice of in the underftandings 
and fo imprinting no idea in the mind, there follows 
no fenfation. So that wherever there is fenfe, or per- 
ception, there fome idea is actually produced, and pre- 
fent in the underftanding. 
Children, §. 5. Therefore I doubt not but children, 
though they by the exercife of their fenfes about objects 
have ideas in that affect them in the womb, receive fome 
eg .. few ideas before they are born; as the un- 
panties avoidable effects, either of the bodies that 
anviron them, or elfe of thofe wants or dif- 
eafes they fuffer: amongft which (if one may conjecture 
concerning things not very capable of examination) I 
think the ideas of hunger and warmth are ‘two; which 
probably are fome of the firft that children have, and 
which they fcarce ever part with again. ») > | ; 
§. 6. But though it be reafonable to-imagine that _ 
children receive fome ideas before they come ‘into the 
world, yet thofe fimple ideas are far from thofe innate: 
principles which fome contend for, and we above have 
rejected... Thefe here mentioned being the effects of 
fenfation, are only from fome affections of the bodys 
which happen to them there, and fo depend on fome- 
thing exterior, to. the mind: no otherwife. differing in 
their manner of production, from. other, ideas-derived 
from fenie, but only in the precedency of time; whereas 
watt. .« thof¢e 
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thofe innate principles are fuppofed to be quite of ano- 
ther nature; not coming into theymind by any acci- 
dental alterations in, or operations on the body ; but, as 
Wt were, original characters impreffed upon it, in the 
Very firft moment of its being and conftitution. 

§..7. As there are fome ideas which we ean tae 
May reafonably fuppofe may be introduced  ¢ a te hee 
into the minds of children in the womb, evident. 
fubfervient to the neceflities of their life 
and being there; fo after they are born, thofe ideas are 
the earlieft imprinted, which happen to be the fenfible 
qualities which firft occur to them: amongft which, 
ight is not the leaft confiderable, nor of the weakeft 
eflicacy, And how covetous the mind is to be furnifhed 
With all fuch ideas as have no pain accompanying them, 
May be a little guefied, by what is obfervable in chil- 

ren new-born, who always turn their eyes to that part 
tom whence the light comes, lay them how you pleafe. 
jut the ideas that are moft familiar at firft being va- 
Tous, according to the divers circumftances of chil- 
dren’s firft entertainment in the world; the order where 
in the feveral ideas come at firft into the mind is very 
Various and uncertain alfo; neither is it much material 
to know it. | | | 

§. 8. We are further to confider COn= gens of fen 
Cerning perception, that the ideas we re-  fation often 
Ceive by fenfation are often in grown peo- changed by | 
Ple altered by the judgment, without our Ene NAB; 
taking notice of it. When we fet before 3 
our eyes a round globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. 
gold, alabafter, or jet; it is certain that the idea thereby 
Imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle varioufly fha- 

owed, with feveral degrees of light and brightnefs 
Coming to our eyes. But we having by ufe been ac- 
Cuftomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex 

Odies are wont to make in us, what alterations are 
Made in the reflections of light by the difference of the 
fenfible figures of bodies; the judgment prefently, by 
an habitual cuftom, alters the appearances. into their 
Caufes; fo that from that which is truly variety of fha- 
OW. er colour, collecting the figure, it makes it. pals 
¥ for 
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for a mark of figure, and frames to itfelf the perception 
of a. convex figure and an uniform colour; when the 
idea we receive from thence is only a plane varioufly 
coloured, as is evident in painting. To»which pur 
pofe I fhall here infert a problem of that very ingenious 
and ftudious promoter of real knowledge, the learned 
and worthy Mr: Molincaux, which he was pleafed to 
fend. me in a letter fome months fince ; and it is this: 
Suppofe a man born blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to diftineuifh between a cube and a {phere — 
of the fame metal, and nighly of the fame bignefs, {0 
as to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the 
cube, which the’ fphere. Suppofe then the cube and 
{phere placed on a table, and the blind man be made. 
to fee: quzre, ‘* whether by his fight, before he touched 
** them, he could now diftinguifh and tell, which is 
«« the globe, which the cube?” to ‘which the acute and 
judicious propofer anfwers: Not. For though he has 
obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the ex- 
perience, that what affects his touch fo or fo, muft 
affect his fight fo or-fo: or that a protuberant angle in 
the cube, that prefled his hand unequally, fhall appeaf 
to his eye as it does in the cube. I agree with this 
thinking gentleman, whom'I° am’ proud to call. my 
friend, in his anfwer to this his problem; and.am 0 
opinion, that the blind man at firft fight, would not be 
able with certainty to fay which was the globe, which 
the cube, whilft he only faw them: though he could 
unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diftin- 
guifh them by the difference of their figures felt. This 
{ have fet down, and leave with my reader, as an occa- 
fion for him to confider how much he may be beholden 
to experience, improvement, and acquired notions, 
where he thinks he had not the leaft ufe of, or help 
from them: and the'rather, becaufe this obferving gen- 
tieman further adds, that having upon the occafion of 
my book, propofed this to divers very ingenious men, 
he hardly ever met with one, that at firft gave the an- 
fwer to it which he thinks true, till by hearing his rea 
fons they were convinced. i> ee 
§. 9. But 
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' §. 9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our 
ideas, but thofe received ‘by fight: becaufe fight, the 
tmhoft comprehenfive of all our fenfes, conveying to our 
Minds the ideas of light and colours, which are pecu- 
liar only to that fenfe; and ‘alfo the far different ideas 
of {pace, figure, and motion, the feveral varieties where- 
Of change the appearances of its proper object, vizs 
light and colours; we bring ourfelves by ufe to judge 
Of the one by the other. This, in many cafes, bya fet- 
tled habit, in things whereof we have frequent expe- 
Hence, is perfornied fo conftantly and fo quick, that 
We take that for the perception of our fenfation, which 
San idea formed by our judgment ; fo that one, Viz. 
that of fenfation, ferves only to excite the other, and is 
Catce taken notice of itfelf: as a man ‘who reads or 
ars with attention and underflanding, takes: little no- 
tee of the characters, or founds, but of the ideas that 
are excited in him by them. ose a3 
_§. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with fe 
little notice, if we confider how very quick the actions 
of the mind are performed: for as jtfelf is thought to 
take up no fpace, to have no extenfion; fo its actions 
em to require no time, but many of them feem to be 
Crouded into an inftant. I fpeak this in comparifon to 
the ations of the body. Any one ‘may eafily obferve 
his in his own thouglits, who’ will take the pains to 
refleg& on them. ‘How, as it were in an inftant, do our 
thinds with one glance fee all the parts of a demonftra- 
tion, which may very well be called a long one, if we 
COnfider the time it will require to put it into words, 
and ftep by ftep fhow it another? Secondly; we fhall 
not be fo much furprized, that this is done in’ us with 
© little notice, if we confider how the facility which 
We get of doing things, by a-cuftom of doing, makes 
: €m often pafs in us without our notice. “Habits, ef- 
Pécially fuch as are begun very early, come at laft to 
Produce ations in us, which often ef¢ape our obferva- 
ton. & How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our eye-lids, ‘without perceiving that we are at all 
N'the dark? Men that by cuftom have got the ufe*of 


* by-word do almoft in ‘every scaagcaons aaeeitetr 
: ' founds. 
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founds which, though taken; notice of. by others, they 
themfelves neither hear nor obferve. And therefore it 
is not fo ftrange, that our mind fhould often change the 
idea of its fenfation into that of its judgment, and make 
one ferve only to excite the other, without our taking 
notice of it. 


: §. 11. This faculty of perception feems 
ne La _ to me to be that, which puts the diftinction 
erencebe- betwixt the animal kingdom and the infe- 
tween anl- ‘rior parts of nature. For however vegeta- 
mals and in- 
ferior beings: bles have, many of them, fome degrees © 

motion, and upon the different application 
of other bodies to them, do very brifkly alter theif 
figures and motions, and fo have obtained the name 0 
fenfitive plants, from a motion which has fome refem- 
blance to that which in animals follows upon fenfation + 
yet, 1 fuppofe, it is all bare mechanifm; and no other- 
wife produced, than the turning of a wild oat-beard, by 
the infinuation of the particles of moifture; or thé 
fhortening of a rope, by the affufion of water. All 
which is done without any fenfation in the fubject, of 
the having or receiving any ideas. | 134 

§..12. Perception, ['believe, is in fome degree in all 
forts of animals; though in fome, poffibly, the avenues 
provided by nature for the reception of fenfations are 
fo few, and the perception they are received with fo ob- 
{cure and dull, that it comes extremely fhort of thé 
quicknefs and variety of fenfation which are in other 
animals: but yet it is fufficient for, and wifely adapted — 
to, the ftate and condition of that fort of animals who 
are thus made. So that the wifdom and goodnefs of 
the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this ftupen- 
dous fabric, and all the feveral degrees and ranks 0 
creatures in it. 

§. 13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, 
or cockle, reafonably conclude that it has not fo manys 
nor fo quick fenfes, as a man, or feveral other animals; 
nor if it had, would it, in that ftate and incapacity 0 
transferring itfelf from one place to another, be bet- 
tered by them. What good would fight and hearing do 
toa creature, that cannot move itfelf to, or from the 

objects 
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objects wherein at a diftance it:perceives good or evil? 
And would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inconve- 
Nience to an animal that muft lie ftill, where chance 
as once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder 
- warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come 
Olt! 
§. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is fome {mall 
dill perception, whereby they are diftincuifhed from 
Perfect infenfibility. And that this may be fo, we have 
Plain inffances even in mankind itfelf. Take one, in 
Whom decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of 
is paft knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his 
Mind was formerly ftored with ; and has, by deftroying 
is fight, hearing, and fmell quite; and his tafte to a 
Steat- degree, {topped up almoft all the paffages for new 
Ones to. enter: or, if there! be-fome of the inlets yet 
alf open, the impreflions made are {carce perceived, 
Or not at all -retained. How far fuch an, one. (notwith~ 
anding all that js boafted of innate principles) isin 
Is knowledge; and intelectual faculties, above the con- 
ition of a cockle or an oyfter, I leave to be confidered. 
And if aman-had pafled fixty years in fuch a ftate, as 
It is poffible he-might, aswell as three days; I wonder. 
what difference there would have been, in any intellec- 
tual perfections, between him and the loweft degree of 


animals. rey > tee 

§. 15. Perception then being the firft {tep » Perception 

and degree towards knowledge; and the in- the inlet of 

let of ali the materials of it ; the fewer fenfes knowledge. 
any man, as well as. any other creature, hath, and the 
€Wer and duller the impreflions’ are that are made by 
them, and the duller the faculties are that are employed. 
out them; the more remote are they from that know 
ledge, which is to be found-in forme men,. But this) 
Ing in great variety of degrees (as’ may be perceived 
Among{t men) cannot certainly be difcovered: in the: 
*€veral fpecies of animals, much lefs in: their parti- 
Cular individuals. It fuffices me only to have remarked: 
¢re, that perception is the firft operation of all our 
‘Mtellectual faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge in 
ur minds. And J am apt too to imagine, that it is. 
perception 
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perception in the loweft degree of it, which puts the 
boundaries between animals and the inferior ranks © 
creatures. But this I mention only as my conjecture by 
the by; it being indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
way the learned fhall determine of it. be 
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Of Retention. i 
ee ae f iors next faculty of the minds 
ace whereby it makes a farther pro- 


grefs towards knowledge, is that which 4 
call retention, or the keeping of thofe fimple ideas: 
which from fenfation or reflection it hath received: 
This is done two ways; firft, by keeping the idea, which 
is brought into it, for fome time actually in view; which 
is called contemplation. : dil 
Memory,  , 9+ 2+ The other way of retention, is th¢ 
power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas, which after imprinting have difappeared, or have 
been as it were laid afide out of fight; and thus we do 
when we conceive heat or light, yellow or {weet, the 
object being removed. This is memory, which is as it _ 
. were the ftore-houfe of our ideas. For the narrow min@ 
of man not being capable of having many ideas undef 
view and confideration at once, it was neceflary to have 
a repofitory to lay up thofe ideas, which at another time 
it might’have ufe of. But our ideas being nothing but 
actual perceptions in the mind,’ which ceafe to be any 
thing, when there is no perception of them, this laying 
up of our ideas in the repofitory of the memory, figni- 
fies no more but this, that the mind has a power 10 
many cafes to revive perceptions, which it has once 
had, with this additional perception annexed to them, — 
that it has had them before. And in this fenfe it is, 
that our ideas are faid to be in our memories, whet 
indéed they are actually no-where, but only there ati 
abilit 
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ability in the mind when it will to revive them again, 
and as it were paint them a-new on {itfelf, though fome 
With more, fome with lefs difficulty; fome more lively, 
and others more obfcurely. And thus it is, by the 
afiftance of this faculty, that we are to have all thofe 
ideas in our underftandings, which though we do not 
actually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and 
ake appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, 
Without the help of thofe fenfible qualities which firft 
‘mprinted them there. : 
GAG Attention and repetition help much A trention, 
th the fixing any ideas in the memory: but tepetition, 
ofe which naturally at firft make the _ pleafure 
j i and moft lafting impreffion, are Peat fix 
of which are accompanied with pleafure f 
pain. The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make 
fs take notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it- 
* Wifely ordered by nature (as has been thown) that pain 
Culd accompany the reception of feveral ideas ; which 
ol plying the place of confideration and reafoning in 
dren, and acting quicker than confideration ingrown 
wo makes both the old and young avoid painful ob- 
ish Ss With that hafte which is neceflary for their pre- 
Vation ; and, in both, fettles in the memory a caution 
“OF the future. Gest 
lagen Concerning the feveral degrees of 
Ng, wherewith ideas are imprinted on 
Memory, we may obferve, that fome of 
m have been produced in the underftanding, by an 
ect affecting the fenfes once only, and no more than 
si ; Others, that have more than once offered them- 
the €s to the fenfes, haye yet been little taken notice of = 
ae snd either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwife 
fetes °yed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not 
the, © the ftamp deep into itfelf. And in fome, where 
_ are feton with care and repeated impreffions, either 
the ugh the temper of the body, or fome other fault, 
the memory is very weak. In all thefe cafes, ideas in’ 
" date quickly fade, and often vanifh quite out of the 
Ve anding, leaving no more foot{teps or remaining 
oat cain t rye charac- 


Ties fade im 
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characters of themfelves, than fhadows. do flying ovel 
fields of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as ¥ 
they had never been there. 

§. 5. Thus many of thofe ideas, which were produced 
in the minds of children, in the beginning of their fen= — 
{ation (fome of which perhaps, as of fome pleafures 
and pains, were before they were born, and others 1? 
their infancy) if in the future courfe of their lives they 
are not repeated again, are quite leff, without the leat 
glimpfe remaining of them, This may be obferved 18 
thofe who by: fome mifchance have loft their fight when 
they weré very young, in whom the ideas of colours — 

‘having been but flightly taken notice of, and ceafing 0 
be repeated, do quite wear out : fo that fome years after 
there is no more notion nor memory of colours left im 
their minds, than in thofe of people born blind. 
memory of fome, it is true, is very tenacious, even 10. 
a miracle: but yet there feemsto bea conftant decay of 
all our ideas, even of thofe which are ftruck deepe! - 
and in minds the moft retentive; fo that if they be noe 
fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of the fenfes,% — 
reflection on thofe kind of objects. which at firft oct#” — 
fioned them, the print wears out, and at laft there 16° 
mains.nothing to befeen. Thus the ideas, as well 4 
children, of our youth, often die before us: and our 
minds reprefent to us thofe tombs, to which we are 4P” 
proaching; where though the brafs and marble remai}r 
yet the infcriptions are effaced by time, and the image) 
moulders away. “Ihe pictures drawn in our minds 4% 
laid in fading colours, and, if not fometimes refrefheey 
vanith and difappear. How much the conftitution of 
our bodies and the make of our animal fpirits are cone 
cerned in this, and whether the temper of the bral — 
makes this. difference, that,in fome it retains the cha 
racters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-{ton® 
and in others little better than fand; I fhall not here 
inquire: though it may feem probable, that the cont 
tution.of the body does fometimes influence the memory % 
fince we oftentimes find a difeafe quite {trip the mind & 

all its ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days. 


/ 
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“ine all thofe images to duft and confufion, which feemed 
to be as lafting as if graved in marble. : 
it §. 6. But concerning the ideas themfelves  Confantly 
offe. eafy to remark, that thofe that are  repeatedideas . 
teneft refrefhed (amongft which are thofe can fearce be 
at are conveyed into the mind by more win 
Ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or 
Ons that produce them, fix themfelves beft in the 
th Mory, and remain cleareft and longeft there: and 
ftefore thofe which are of the original qualities of 
Odies, viz. folidity, extenfion, figure, motion, and reft ; 
: thofe that almoft conftantly affect our bodies, as 
iret cold ; and thofe which are the affections of all 
vhs ‘S of beings, as exiftence, duration and number, 
ich almoft every object that affects our fenfes, every 
‘thesent which employs our minds, bring along with 
: mM: thefe, I fay, and the like ideas, are feldom quite 
~ +s Whilft the mind retains any ideas at all. | 
he ‘7: In this fecondary perception, as IT” Ta‘ remem: 
. thay. fo call it, or viewing again the ideas bering, the 
oF are lodged in the memory, the mind is ay is often 
“entimes more than barely paffive; the *"'"* 
tinettance of thofe dormant pictures depending fome- 
Wife the will. The mind very often fets itfelf on 
thee in fearch of fome hidden idea, and turns as it were 
fart Y€ of the foul upon it; though fometimes too they 
themifel in our minds of their own accord, and offer 
routed Ves to the underftanding; and very often are 
ayy; and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 
af ight, by turbulent and tempeftuous paffions : our 
Otherwite bringing ideas to our memory, which had 
be ane € lain quiet and unregarded. This farther is te 
= a Gigs concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
Only: fag aoe revived by the mind, that they are not 
Ones. tg word revive imports) none of them new 
of a f ut alfo that the mind takes. notice of them, as 
With Tmer impreffion, and renews. its acquaintance 
though ia. as with ideas it had known before. So that 
in sii eas formerly imprinted are not all conftantly 
» Yet in remembrance they are conftantly known 
K 2 lQ 
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to be fuch ds have been formerly imprinted ; i. e. i” 
- view, and taken notice of before by the underftand- 
ing. | 
Tivo dette §. 8 Memory, in an intellectual cyeatures 
in the mee is neceflary in the next degree to percep” 
mory, obli- tion. It is of fo great moment, that where 
vion and jt 18"wanting, all the reft of our faculties 
: are in a great mtafure ufelefs: and we un 
our thoughts, reafonings, and knowledge, could not 
proceed beyond prefent objects, were it not for the 
affiftance of our memories, wherein there may be &¥? 
defects. : . 
Firft, That it lofes the ide# quite, and fo far it pro" 
duces perfect. ignorance. For fince we can know nov 
thing farther than we have the idea of it, when that iS 
gone, we are in perfect ignorance. Shae | 
Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not 
the ideas that it has, and are laid up in ftore, quic® 
- enough to ferve the mind upon occafion. This, if 1 
be to.a great degree, is ftupidity ; and he, who, throug 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that ar 
really preferved there, ready at hand when need and accae 
fion calls for them, were almoft as good be without ther 
quite, fince they ferve him to little purpofe. The du ’ 
man, who lofes the opportunity whilft he is fecking if 
his rind for thofe ideas that fhould ferve his turn, © 
not much more happy in his knowledge than one that 
is perfectly ignorant. It is the bufinefs therefore of 
memory to furnifh to. the mind thofe dormant idea 
which it has prefent occafion for; in the having them 
ready at hand on all occafions, confifts that which ¥” 
call invention, fancy, and quicknefs of parts. . 
§. 9. Thefe are defects, we may obferve, in the me" 
‘mory of one man compared with another. There 
another defect which we may conceive to be in the me- 
mory of man in general, compared with fome fuper | 
created intellectual beings, which in this faculty may” 
fat excel man, that they may have conftantly in Vie 
the whole fcene of all their former actions, whereit a 
one of the thoughts they have ever had may flip ore 
. t 
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their fight. The omnifcience of God, who knows all 
things, paft, prefent, and to come, and to whom the 
thoughts of men’s hearts always lic open, may fatisfy us 
f the poflibility of this. For who can doubt but God. 
May communicate to thofe glorious Spirits, his imme- 
diate attendants, any of his perfections, in what pro- 
Portions he pleafes, as far as created finite beings can be 
Capable? It is reported of that predigy of parts, mon- 
fleur Pafcal, that till the decay of bis health had im- 
Paired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had 
One, read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. 
is isa privilege fo little known to moft men, that it 
eems almoft incredible to thofe, who, after the ordinary 
Way, meafure all others by themfelves; but yet, when 
©Onfidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts to- 
Wards greater perfection of it in {uperior ranks of {pi- 
“Its. For this of Mr. Pafcal was ftill with the narrow- 
nefs that human minds are confined to here, of having 
Steat variety of ideas only by fucceffion, not all at once: 

Whereas the feveral degrees of angels may probably have 

arger views, and fome of them be endowed with capa~ 
Cities able to retain'together, and conftantly fet before 
je em, as in one picture, all their paft knowledge at 
nce, This, we may conceive, would be no fmall ad- 
Vantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, ‘if ali his 
es thoughts and reafonings could be always prefent to 
ee And therefore we may fuppofe it one of thofe 
Heer wherein the knowledge of feparate {pirits- may 
“XCeedingly furpafs ours. 

- £0. This faculty of laying up and re- 
aire the ideas that are brought into the 
lds feveral other animals feem to have 
-° @ great degree, as well as man. For to pafs by-other 

: ances, birds learning of tunes, and the endeavours , 
pak May obferve in them to hit the notes right, put it 
tain doubr with me, that they have perception, and re 
Fo, ideas in their memories, and ufe them for patterns. 
Satis feems to me impoflible, that they fhould endea- 
do) ; to conform their voices to notes (ag it is plain they 

of which they had no ideas. For though I fhould 
. K 3 . gran 


taj Brutes have 


memory. 
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grant found may mechanically caufe a certain motion of 


‘the animal’ fpirits, in the brains of thofe. birds, whilft 
the tune is actually playing ; and that motion may” 

continued on to the mufcles of the wings, and fo the 
bird mechanically be driven away by’ certain noifess 
-becaufe this may tend to the bird’s prefervation: ye 
that can never be fuppofed a reafon, why it fhould cau 

mechanically, either whilft the tune is playing, mudh 


lefs after it has ceafed, fuch a motion of the organs J? — 


the bird’s voice, as fhould conform it to the notes of 4 
foreign’ found ; which imitation can be of no ufe to tHe 


bird’s prefervation, But which is more, it cannot with 
any appearance of reafon be fuppofed (much lefs proved) 


that birds, without fenfe and memory, can approa 


their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a tune played , 


; 


? 


7 


yefterday ; which if they have no idea of in their me- if 


mory, is no-where, nor can bea pattern for them 


imitate, or which any repeated efiays can bring them — 
nearer to. Since there is no reafon why the found of ae 
a pipe fhould leave traces in their brains, which not 4 — 


firft, but by their after-endeavours, fhould 'producé 


the like founds ; and why-the founds they make them 


felves, fhould not make traces which they fhould fole _ 


low, as well as thofe of the pipe, is impoffible to cone 
ceive. ey ae ets ; ae 
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Of Difcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


p 
@ 


No knows  §. 1. NOTHER faculty we may take 
ledge with: notice of in our minds, is that — 


out difeern-  difcerning and diftinguifhing between the 


eM. feveral ideas it has. It is not enough % 
have a confufed perception of fomething in general? 
unlefs the mind had a diftinét perception of differet! 
| aa objects 


ruil 
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objets and their qualities, it would be capable of very 
little knowledge ; though the bodies that affect us were 
as bufy about us as they are now, and the mind were 
Continually employed in thinking. On this faculty of 
diftinguifhing one thing from another, depends the 
evidence and certainty of feveral, even very general 
Propofitions, which ‘have paffed ‘for innate truths ; be- 
caufe. men, overlooking the true caufe why thofe pro= 
Pofitions find univerfal affent, impute it wholly to na- 
tive uniform impreffions: whereas it in truth depends 
‘Upon this clear difcerning faculty of the mind, whereby 
It perceives two ideas to be the fame; or different. But 
_ Sf this more hereafter. si 
-§. 2. How much the imperfection of ac- ‘The diffe 
Paha difcriminating ideas one from ano- rence of wit 
er lies either in the dulnefs or faults of ‘and judg- 
€ organs of fenfe; or want of acutenefs, ™?" 
€xercife, or attention, in the underftanding; or hafti- 
hefs and ‘precipitancy, natural to fome tempers, I will 
Not here examine: it fuffices to take notice,. that this 
aa of the operations, that the mind may reflect on 
atte obferve in itfelf. It is of that confequence to its 
t knowledge, that fo far as this faculty 1s in itfelf 
sth or not rightly made ufe of, for the diftinguifhing 
mt thing from another; fo far our notions are confufed, 
ey ei reafon and judgment difturbed or mifled. If 
‘ft aving our ideas in the memory ready at hand con- 
TE ig ane hd parts; in this of having them uncon- 
chive and being able nicely to diftinguifh one thing 
dike where there is but the leaft difference, 
ter s, in a great meafure, the exacinels of judg- 
inka and clearnefs of ‘reafon, which is ‘to be obferved 
eon man above another. And hence perhaps may 
“a oe fome reafon of that';common obfervation, that 
aie have a great deal of wit, and prompt me~ 
ie ei have not always the cleareft judgment, OF 
idea reafon: for wit lying moft insthe aflemblage of 
Variet: and putting thofe’ together with guicknefs and 
oruit Y; wherein can be found any refemblance or con- 
ity, thereby to make up pleafant pictures, and agree= 
| Ke ee | able 
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able vifions in the fancy; judgment on the contrarys 
lies quite on the other fide, in feparating carefully, one 
from another, ideas, wherein can be found the leaft dif- 
ference; thereby to avoid being mifled by fimilitude,a 
by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and allufion, 
wherein for the moft part lies that entertainment a? 
pleafantry of wit, which ftrikes fo lively on thé fancys 
and therefore is fo acceptable to all people ; -becaufe 18 
beauty appears at firft fight, and there is required 0° 
Jabour of thought to examine what truth or reafon 
there is in it.. The mind, without looking any fat- 
ther, refts fatisfied with the agreeablenefs of the pic 
ture, and.the gaiety of the fancy: and it is a kind 
an affront to go about to examine it by the fevere rules 
of truth and good reafon; whereby it appears, that it 
confifts in fomething that is not perfectly conformable 
to them. | = . 
§. 3. To the well diftinguithing ovf 
pe ae ie ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be 
confefion, Clear and determinate: and where they are 
watt fo, it will not breed any confufion or mif- 
take about them, though the fenfes. fhould (as fome- 
times they do) convey them from the fame object dif- 
ferently, on different occafions, and fo feem to ert 
For though a man ina fever fhould from fugar have 4 
bitter tafte, which at another time would produce 4 
{weet one; yet the idea of bitter in ‘that man’s mind, 
would be as clear and diftinct from the idea of fweets 
as if he had tafted only gall. Nor docs it make 
any more confufion between the two ideas of {weet 
and bitter, that the fame fort of body produces at 
one time one, and at another time another idea bY 
the tafte, than it makes a confufion in two ideas © 
white and {weet, or white and round, that the fame 
piece of fugar produces them both in the mind at thé 
fame time. And.the ideas of orange-colour and azures 
that are produced in the mind by the fame parcel of the 
infufion of lignum nephriticum, are no lefs diftinct 
ideas, than thofe, of the {fame colours, takeh from tw 


very different bodies, 
§. 4, The 
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§. 4. The comparing them one with ano- 
ther, in refpect of extent, degrees, time, 
Place, or any other circumftances, is another operation 
of the mind about its ideas, and is that upon which de- 
pends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended under 
Telations ; which of how vaft an extent it is, I fhall have 
ccafion to confider hereafter. | 

§..5. How far brutes partake in this fa-; 
culty, is not eafy to determine; I imagine Brutes com: 
they have ic not in any great degree: for  perfeally. 
though they probably have feveral ideas * 

nM y probably have feveral ideas 
Wftinc enough, yet it feems to me to be the preroga~ 


Comparing. 


lve of human underflanding, when it has fufficiently 


iftinguithed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to be 
Perfectly different, ‘and fo confequently two, to caft 
about and confider in what circuntitances they are capa- 
€ to be compared : and therefore, I think, beafts com- 
Pare not their ideas farther than fome fenfible circum~ 
ances annexed to the objects themfelves. The other 
Power of comparing, which may be obferved in men, 
“longing to general ideas, and ufeful only to abftract 
Tealonings, we may probably conjecture beafts have not. 
§. 6. The next operation we may obferve Compound- 
the mind about its ideas, is compofition; #8 
Whereby it puts together feveral of thofe fimple ones it 
a8 received from fenfation and reflection, and combines 
em into complex ones. Under this of compofition 
May be reckoned alfo that of enlarging ; wherein though 
© compofition does not fo much appear as in more 
fOmplex ones, yet it is neverthelefs a putting feveral 
ideas together, though of the fame kind. Thus by 
: ding feveral units together, we make the idea of a 


in 


s and, putting together the repeated ideas of fe~ 
veral perches, we frdme that of a furlong. 
fx i: in this alfo, I fuppofe, brutes come  Brutes com 
ar fhort of.men: for though they take in, pound but 
and retain together feveral combinations of _ little. 
imple ideas, as poflibly the fhape, fmell, and voice of 
'S after make up the complex idea a dog has of him, 
er father are {0 many diftin&t marks whereby he pita 
: 1m ; 
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him; yet I donot think they do-of themfelves evercom- _ 
pound them, and make complex ideas.» And perhaps 
even where we think they have complex ideas, it is only | 
one fimple one that directs them in the knowledge of _ 
feveral things, which poffibly they diftinguith lefs by 
their fight than we imagine: for i have been credibly 
informed that a bitch will nurfe, play with, and be fond 
of young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her pup" 
pies ; ifyou can but get them once to fuck her fo long, 
that her milk may go through them. And thofe animals; 
‘which have a numerous brood of young ones at oncé; 
appear not to have any knowledge of their number: fof 
though ‘they. are mightily concerned for any of theif 
young that are taken from them whilft they are in fight © 
or hearing; yet if one or two of them be ftolen from 
them in their abfence, or without noife, they appeaf 
not to mifs them, or to ‘have any fenfe that their num- 
ber is leflened: AL? cipristees Bh uit 
§.'8. When children have; by repeated 
fenfations, got ideas fixed in their mem0o> 
ries, they begin by degrees to learn the ufe of figns. — 
And when they have got the {kill to apply the organs of i? 
fpeech. to the framing of articulate founds, they begit 
to make ufe. of words, to fignify their ideas to others, 
Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, 
and fometimes make themfelves, as one may. obfervé 
among the new and unufual names children often give # 
to things in the firft ufe of language...» xi a ae 
‘Abitration, $+ 9- The ufe:of words then being to 
;  ftand as outward marks of our internal ideas, 
and thofe ideas being taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in fhould have a dif- 
tinct name, names muft be endiefs: To prevent this, 
the mind makes: the ‘particular ideas, received. from 
poiticulas objects, to become general; which is:doné _ 
y confidering them as they are in the mind, fuch ap- 
pearances, feparate from all other exiftencés, and the 
~circumftances of real exiftence, as time, place, or any 
other concomitant. ideas.. ‘Fhis is called abtitraction, 
whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, becom? 
Sls gene 
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general reprefentatives of all of the fame kind; and their 
‘Names.general names, applicable:to whatever exifts con- 
formable to fuch -abftract’ ideas. Such -precife naked 
- @ppearances in’ the mind, without: confidering how, 
“Whence, or with what others they came there, the un- 
derftanding lays up (with names commonly annexed: to 
them)-as the ftandard to rank real exiftences into-forts, 
43 they agree with thefe patterns, and to denominate 
them accordingly., Thus the fame colour being ob- 
ferved to-day in chalk or fnow, which the mind yef- 
terday received from milk, it confiders that appearance 
alone, makes it a reprefentative of all of that kind ; and 
aving given it the name whitenefs, it by that found 
fignifies the fame quality, wherefoever to be imagined 
Or met with: and thus univerfals, whether ideas. or 
terms, are made. ! 3 tety eet 
~$. 10, If it may be doubted, whether’ , a 
beafts compound and-enlarge their ideas eae 

at way to any degree; this, Fatbink,- 2°! :: or 
May be pofitive in; that the power of abftracting is not 
at all in them ; and that the having of gerieral ideas, is 
that which puts a perfect diftinction betwixt man and 
tutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes 
© by no means attain to. For it is evident we obferve 
No foottteps in them/of making ufe of general figns for 
UNiverfal ideas ; from which we have reafon to imagine, 
that they have not the faculty of abftracting, or mak- 
ing general ideas, fince they have na ufe of words, or 
any other general figns. 6) 

«11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
rgans to frame articulate founds, that they have no ufe 
®r knowledge of: general words; fince many of them, 
We find, can fafhion fuch founds, and pronounce words 

tingly enough, but never with any duch application. 
nd on the other fide, men, who through fome defect 
the organs want words, yet fail not to exprefs their 
UNiverfal ideas by figns, which ferve them inftead of 
eneral words; a faculty which we fee beafts come 
Mort in. And therefore I think we may fuppofe, that 
Mt As in this that the fpecies of brutes are apesninases 
fram 
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from man; and it is that proper difference wherein they 
are wholly feparated, and which at lafts widens to fo va 
a diftance: for if they have any ideas at all, and are not 
bare machines (as fome would have them) we cannot 
deny them to have fome reafon. It feems as evident t0 
ame, that they do fome of them in certain inftances rea- 
fon, as that they have fenfe; but it is only in particulat 
ideas, juft as they received them from their fenfes- 
They are the beft of them tied up within thofe narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge 
them by any kind of abftraction. { 
FP §. 12. How far ideots are concerned in 
ace ae the want or weaknefs of any, or all of the 
. _ foregoing faculties, an exact obfervation 

their feveral ways of faltering would no doubt difcover? | 
for thofe who either perceive but dully, or retain the 
tdeas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot 
readily excite or compound them, will have little mat« 
ter to think on. Thofe who cannot diftinguifh, com- 
pare, and abftract, would hardly be able to underftand 
and make ufe of language, or judge or reafon to any 
tolerable degree ; but only a little and imperfectly about 
things prefent, and very familiar to their fenfes. An 
‘indeed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting» 
wr out of order, produce fuitable effects in men’s under- 
ftandings and knowledge. 

§. 13. In fine, the defect in naturals feems to pro- 
ceed from want of quicknefs, activity, and motion i? 
the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived 
yeafon ; whereas madmen, on the other fide, feem t0 
fuffer by the other extreme: for they do not appear t? 
me to have loft the faculty of reafoning; but having. 
joined together fome ideas very wrongly, they miftake 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue right 
from wrong principles. For by the violence of theif 
imaginations, having taken their fancies for realities, 
they make right deductions from them. Thus you fhalt 
find a diftracted man fancying himfelf a king, with @ 
right inference require fuitable attendance, refpect an 
ebedience ;--others, who have thought themfelves mae 
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of glafs, have’ ufed the caution neceffary to preferve 
fuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes to pafs that a 
man, who is very fober, and of a right underftanding 
in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick 
as any in Bedlam; if either by any fudden very {trong 
impreffion, or long fixing his fancy upon one fort. of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented together 
fo powerfully, as to remain united. But there are de+ 
tees of madnefs, as of folly ; the diforderly jumbling 
Ideas together, is in fome more, fome lefs. . In fhort, 
erein. {eems to lie the difference between idiots and 
Madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
0 make wrong propofitions, but argue and reafon right 
tom them; but idiots make very few or no propofi- 
tions, and reafon fcarce at all. 

_§. 14. Thefe, I think, are the firft facul-  ypethods 
ties and operations of the mind, which it 
Takes ufe of in -underftanding: and though they are 
Exercifed about all its ideas in general, yet the inftances 

have hitherto given have been chiefly in fimple ideas ; 
and Thave fubjoined the explication of thefe faculties 
of the mind to that of fimple ideas, before 1 come to 
what I have to fay concerning complex ones, for thefe 
ollowing reafons. | 

_Firft, Becaufe feveral of thefe faculties being exer- 
Cifed at firft principally about {imple ideas, we might, 
y following nature in its ordinary method, trace and 
ifcover them in their rife, progrefs, and gradual im~ 
Provements. 

Secondly, Becaufe, obferving the faculties of the 
mind how they operate about fimple ideas, which are 
Ufually, in moft men’s minds, much more clear, pre- 
Cife, and diftin& than complex ones; we may the bet- 
ter examine and learn how the mind abftracts, denomi- 
Nates, compares, and exercifes its other operations about 
thofe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
lable to miftake. 
' Thirdly, Becaufe thefe very operations of the mind 
about ideas, received from fenfations, are themfelves, 
When reflected on, another fet of ideas, derived from 
that other fource of eur knowledge which I call re- 

5 flection, 
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flection, and therefore fit to be confidered in this place 
after the fimple ideas of fenfation. Of. compounding, | 
comparing, abftracting, ‘&¢., I have but juft fpoken, | 
having occafion to treat of them more at large in other 
places. a: {4 | “4 
Thefearethe’ §. 15. And thus I have given a fhort, 
begionings and, I think, true hiftory of the firft be-' 
oihuman —_ ginnings of human knowledge, whence the _ 
Knotedee. mind has its firft objects, and by what fteps 

it makes its progrefs to the laying in and ftoring up 
thofe ideas, out of which is to be framedall the know- 
ledge it is capable of ; wherein I muft appeal to expe-! 
rience and obfervation, whether I am in the right : the: 
beft way to come to truth, being to examine things:as. 
really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we 
fancy of ourfelves, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. 





§. 16. To deal truly, this is the only way” 
that I can difcover, whereby the ideas of 
things are brought into the underftanding: 
if other men have either innate ideas, or infufed prin- 
Ciples, they have reafon to enjoy.them; and if they are’ 
fure of it, it is impoffible for others to deny them the 
privilege that they have above their neighbours: I can - 
{peak but of what I find in myfelf, and is agreeable to 
thofe notions; which, if we will examine the whole — 
courfe of men in their feveral ages, countries, and edu- 
cations, feem to depend on thofe foundations which 1. 
have laid, and to correfpond with this method in all the 
parts and degrees thereof. | 
Dak tae §. 17. L pretend not to teach, but to in- 

| guire, and therefore cannot but confefs’ 
here again, that external and internal fenfation are the: 
only paflages that I can find of Knowledge to the:un-_ 
derftanding. Thefe alone as far-as I-can difcover, are 
the windows by which light is let into this dark room: 
for methinks the underftanding is not much unlike a 
clofet wholly thut from light, with only fome: little 
opening left, to let in external vifible refemblances, or 
ideas’ of things without: would. the pictures coming: 
into fuch a dark room but:ftay there, and lie fo orderly* 

| as 


Appeal to 
experience, 
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48 to be found upon occafion, it would very much re= 
femble the underftanding. of a man, in reference to all 
Objects of fight, and the ideas of them. | 

hefe are my guefles concerning the means whereby 
the underftanning comes to have and retain fimple 
ideas, and the modes of them, with fome other opera- 
tons about them. I proceed now to examine fome of 
thefe fimple ideas, and their modes, a little more par- 
teularly. 


\ 





CHAP, XI. 


Of Complex Ideas. 


§.t. E have hitherto confidered pfade by the 
bis . thofe ideas, in the reception mind out of | 
whereof the mind is only. paflive, which _ fimple ones, 
are thofe fimple ones received from fenfation and re~ 


. Aleion before mentioned, whereof the mind: cannot, 


Make one to itfelf, nor have any idea which does not 


Wholly confift of them. But as the mind is wholly paf-- 


ve in the reception of all its fimple ideas, fo it exerts 
€veral ats of its own, whereby out of its fimple ideas 
48 the materials and foundations of the reft, the other 
are framed. The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts 
its power over its fimple ideas, are chiefly thefe three ; 
1. Combining feveral fimple ideas into one compound 
One, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The fe-. 
Cond is bringing two ideas, whether fimple or com- 


. Plex, together, and fetting them by one another, fo as 


to take a view of them at once, without uniting them 
into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of rela- 
tons. 3. The third is feparating them from all other 


ideas: that accompany them in their real exiftence 5. 
this is called abftraction: and thus all its general ideas 
aremade. This fhows man’s power, and its ways of 
©Peration, to be much what the fame in the material 


3 and 
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and intellectual world. For the materials in both be- 
ing fuch as he has no power over, either to make or 
deftroy, all that man can do is either to unite them to- 
gether, or to fet them by one another, or wholly fepa- 
rate them. I fhall here begin with the firft of thefe in 
the ‘confideration of complex ideas, and come to the 
other two in their due places. As fimple ideas are ob- 
ferved to exift in feveral combinations united togethers 


fo the mind has a power to confider feveral of them 


united together as one idea; and that not only as they 


are united in external objects, but as itfelf has joined 
them. Ideas thus made up of feveral fimple ones put 
together, I call complex; fuch as are beauty, gratitude, 


aman, an army, the univerfe; which though compli- 


cated of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made 


up of fimple ones, yet are, when the mind pleafes, con- 
fidered each by itfelf as one entire thing, and fignified 
by one name. 
Made volun- 


tarily.. é : pr ane ¥ 
great power in varying and multiplying the 


§. 2. In this faculty of repeating and. 
joining together its ideas, the mind has 


7 


atest, 


objects of its thoughts, infinitely beyond what fenfation — 


or reflection furnifhed it with; but all this {till con-— 


fined to thofe fimple ideas which it received from thofé 


two fources, and which are the ultimate materials of all. 


its compofitions: for fimple ideas are all from things 


themfelves, and of thefe the mind can have no more, nor 


other than what are fuggefted to it. It can have no 


other ideas of fenfible qualities than what come from 


without by the fenfes, nor any ideas of other kind of 
operations of a thinking fubftance, than what it finds in 
itfelf; but when it has once got thefe fimple ideas, it 


is not confined barely to obfervation, and what offers 


itfelf from without: it can, by its own. power, put to- 


gether thofe ideas it has, and make new complex ones, _ 


which it never received fo united. 
Are either : : 
modes, fub. © pounded and decompounded, though their 
ftances or ree number be infinite, and the variety end- 
latiom, lefs, wherewith they fill and entertain the 

thoughts: 


§..3, Complex ideas, however com- — 
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thoughty of mien} yet, I think, they may be all reduced 
Under ‘thefe three “heads: 1. Modes. 2. Subftances. 
3: Relatians. BY apps SEAS aes 
yo: 4. Firft, Modes: T call’ fuch complex yyodes, 
Ideas, Which, however compounded, con= © 
am not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by them- 
“ives, ‘but, are confidered as’ dependences on, or affec- 
tions ‘of ‘fubftarices/ fuch’ as are ideas fignified ’by'thie 
Words triansle, ° gratitude, murder, “&é. And ‘if in 
this I ufe'the wotd mode in fomewhat a different “fenfe’ 
fom ‘its ordinary fignification, I beg pardon; it being” 
'Mavoidable in difcourfes, differing from the ordinary 
TeCeived notions, either to make new words, or to.ufe 
ld Words in fomewhat a new fignification: the latter. 
1 Tereof, in our prefent café, is perhaps the more to- 
Table of thé two. at Regt EES: 
“1.5: Of thefe modes, there are two Simple and 
Res, Which deferve diftin& confideration. mixed = 
wits there ate fore which are only va-— MOS * 


rations, or different combinations of the fame fimple- 
fee Without the mixture of any other; asa dozen or. 
noes which are nothi ig but the ideas of fo many difs 
ing ‘units added together: and thefe I call fimple 
inp 28. Being contained within the bovnds of- one” 
id &eondly, there are others compounded of fimple 
Went feveral kinds, put together to. make one'com=— 
bo ohes vy. g. beauty, confifting of a. certain com=" 
beyeon of colour and figure, caufing delight in the- 
elder 5 theft, which being the concealed change of 
Dig eo wcfion of any thing, without the confent of the 
“Prietor, contains, as is vifible, a combination of 
moat ideas of feveral Kinds: and thefe I call mixed 
ait Secondly, the ideas of fubftances 
are tage Pinations of fimple ideas, as fingle.or. cols 
thince s 2 tO, reprefent diftinct particular jedtive. 
the ae fubfifting by themfelves ; in which 
is: 'PPofed or confufed idea of fubftance, fuch as it 
be “* always the firft and chief. Thus if to fubftance 
Vout’ the fimple idea of a certain dull whitifh co- 
mas ep *2 lour, 


Subftances. | 
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lour, with certain degrees of weight, hardnefs, ductility» 


and fufibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combi- » 


nation of the ideas of a certain fort of figure, with the 
powers of motion. ‘Thought and reafoning, joined t€ 
fubftance, make the ordinary idea of a man, Now 0. 
fubftances alfo there are two forts of ideas; one of fingle: 
fubftances, as they exift feparately, as of a man or ® 
fheep ; the other of feveral of thofe put together, as 4? 
army of men, or flock of fheep: which collective ideas 
of feveral fubftances thus put together, are as much » 
each of them one fingle idea, as that of a man, 0 
an unit. | 
heal 
bee ideas, is that we call relation, which com. 
fifts in the confideration and comparing one idea with 


..7. Thirdly, the laft fort of comple. 


another, Of thefe feveral kinds we fhall treat in theif a 


order. amen 7 | rs 
The abftru- §. 8. If we trace. the progrefs of our 
feft ideas rainds, and with attention obferve hoW 


fromthetwo it repeats, adds together, and unites 1f5 | 
FORE Eee fimple ideas received from fenfation or f¢- 
flection, it will lead us farther than at firft perhaps Wo 
fhould have imagined. And I believe we fhall find, 
if we warily obferve the originals of our notions, that. 
eyen the moft abftrufe ideas, how remote foever they 
may feem from fenfe, or from any operations of OU 
own minds, are yet only fuch as the underftanding 
frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together idea% 
that it had either from objects of fenfe, or from 1° 
own operations about them: fo that thofe even larg 
and abftract ideas are derived from fenfation or reflec~ 
tion, being no other than what the mind, by the ordi- 

nary ufe of its own faculties, employed about ideas 1 
ceived from objects of fenfe, or from the operations ab 
obferyes in itfelf about them, may and does attain unt? 

This I fhall endeavour to fhow in the ideas. we have 
of fpace, time, and infinity, and fome few others, that 
féem the moft remote from thofe originals. ia 


cual 


lec vied Be 


© SEA Py ooeny; 


OF Simple Modes, and fir of the Simple Modes of 
| Spaces 


8.1, (puoucs in the ieee part Simple 
; I have often mentioned fimple Modes. | 
ideas, which are truly the materials of all our know- 
“dge; yet haying treated.of them there, rather in the 
a that they come irito the mind, than as diftinguifhed. 
Tom others more compounded, it, will not be perhaps. .. 
’mifs to take a view of fome of thém again under this 
“onfideration, and examine thofe different modifica- 
ns of the fame idea: which the mind either finds in 
on BS exiting, or is able to make within itfelf, with- 
i the help of any extrinfecal object, or any foreign 
“gettion, / : 'S Pete} 
ae pale ‘modifications of any one fimple idea (which, 
piers been {aid, I call fimple modes) areas perfectly dif 
“Tent anid diftin& ideas in the mind, as thofe of the 
seek diftance or contrariety. F&r the idea of two is. 
eith ifting: from that of one, as bluenefs from heat, or 
tn 2,0! them from any number: and yet it is made 
a Only of that fimple idea of an unit repeated ; and 
dite ions of this kind joined together, make thofe 
nct fimple modes; of a dozen, a grofs, a million. 
of ( 2. | fhall begin with the fimple idea Idea of 
thats: I have fhowed above, chap. 4. fpace. 
to ie get the idea of fpace, both by ‘our fight and 
8 needy Whichs I think, is fo evident, that it would be. 
fight we to go to prove that men perceive, by their 
hens 4 diftance between bodies of different colours, or. 
Colo, | the parts of the fame body, as that they fee 
ean go cencintelves ; nor is it lefs obvious, that they 
tay ‘fo in the dark by feeling and touch: © 
SSR Becween ay he tangs, witout 
‘Onfider: , ny two peings, extenfions 
fang any thing nila. herwcea them, 24 
Pe y 2 is. 
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“4s called diftance; if confidered in length, breadth, and 
' thicknefs, I think it may be called capacity. ‘The ter™ 
extenfion is ufually applied to itiir# what manner foevet 
¢onfidered. ‘ oa | aiff 
Aon f ‘§. 4. Each different diftance is a die 
ere rent modification. of fpace ; and each ide@ 
of any different diftance, or fpace, is a fimple mode % 
this idea. Men for thé ufe, and by the cuftom of me 
furing, fettle in their minds thé ideas of certain ftate 
lengths, fuch as ate an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile; 
diameter of the earth, &c.’ which are fo many diftin 
ideas made up only of fpacé.* When any fuch ftat 
fengeths or meafures of {pace are made familiar to men’s 
thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them as oftelt 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them tH? 
idea of body, or any thing elfe; and frame to them= 
felves the ideas of long, fquare, or cubic, feet, yards, oh, 
fathoms, here amongft the bodies of the univerfe, OF 
elfe beyond’ the utmoft bounds of all bodies ; and by. 
adding thefe ftill one to another, enlarge their idéas of 
fpace as much as they pleafe. The power of repeating 
or doubling’any idea we have of any diftance, and add- 
ing it to the former DF often as we will, without’ being 
ever able to comie to any ftop or ftint, Tet us enlarge % 
as much as we-will, is that: which gives us the idea of 
°"".-¢. There is another modification of 
this’idea, which is nothing but the rela 
tion which ‘the parts of the termination of extenfio™ 
or cireumfcribed fpace, have amongft themfelves. Thi 
the touch difcovers in fenfible bodies, whofe extrem™ 
_ ties come within ofr reach; /and the eye takes bot’. 
from bodies ‘and colours, whofe boundaries are wit”. 
ifs view : where obferving how the extremities ter™” 
fate either in feraight lines, Which meet: at’ difcernible 
angles; or in-crooked lines, wherein no angles can | 
perceived; by confidering thefe as they relate to ae 
another, in all parts of the ‘extremities of any bo 
fpace, it has that idea we call figure, which affords © 
the mind infinite variety. For Defies the vaft num 
ber of different figures, that do really exift in T 
e to coherent 


Figure. 
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<oherent mafles of matter, the ftock that the mind 
Nas in its power, by varying the idea of {pace, and 
thereby making ftill new compefitions, by repeating 
its own ideas, and) joining them as ‘it pleafes, is per- 
fecly inexhauftible ; and fo it can multiply figures jn 
in nitum, 

§.6. For the mind having .a power 10° gisure, 
Tepeat the idea of any length directly seer 
“retched out, and join it to another in. the fame direc- 
tion, which isto double the length of that ftraight line, 
relfe join another with what inclination 1t thinks fit, 
#nd fo make what fort of angle it pleafes; and being 
able alfo to fhorten any line it imagines, by taking 
‘Tom it one half, or one fourth, or what part it pleafes, 
Without being able te come to an end of any fuch di- 
Vitions, it cam make an angle of any bignefs: fo alfo 

€ lines that are its fides, of what length it pleafes; 

Which joining again to other fines of different lengths, 
and at different angles, till it has wholly inclofed any 
‘Pace, it is evident, that it can multiply figures both in 
| <lt fhape and capacity, in infinitum ; all which are 
wut fo many different fimple modes of fpace. _ 

Lhe fame that it can do with ftraight lines, it can 
{0 do with crooked, or crooked and ftraight together; 
nd the fame ir can do in lines, it can alfo in fuper- 
eras : by which we may be led into farther thoughts of 
“l€ endlefs variety of figures, that the mind~has- a 

Wer to make, and thereby. to multiply the fimple 
Modes of {pace. . 

h §. 7. Another idea coming under this Place. 

“ad, and belonging to this tribe, is that oo 
i © call place. As in {imple fpace, we confider the re- 
“ton of diftance between any two bodies or points 5 
(9 in Our idea of place, we confider the relation of dife 
salitay etwixt any thing, and any two or more points, 
Wi ich are confidered’as keeping the fame diftance one 

me another, and fo confidered:as at reft: for when we 
yeft any thing at the fame diftance now, which it was 
hens ay, from any two or more points, which have 

 fince changed their diftance one with another, and 

"*1 which we then compared it, we fay it hath-ke 

L 


3 a 


.. 
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the fame place ; but if it hath fenfibly altered its diftancé 
with either of thofe points, we fay it hath changed 18 
place: though vulgarly fpeaking, in the common notion 


of place, we do not always exactly obferve the deftance — 


from thefe precife points; but from larger portions © 
fenfible objects, to which we confider the thing placed 
to bear relation, and its diftance from which we have 
fome reafon to obferve. 


§. 8. Thus a company of chefs-men ftanding on the — 


fame fquares of the chefs-board, where we lett them, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmovee} 
though perhaps the chefs-board hath been in the mea? 
time carried out of one room into another; becaufe W® 
compared them only to the parts of the chefs-boars 
which keep the fame diftance one with another. The 
chefs-board, we alfo fay, is in the fame place it was, * 
it remain in the fame part of the cabin, though pe 
haps the fhip, which it is in, fails all the while: ant 
the fhip is faid to be in the famie place, fuppofing if 
kept the fame diftance with the parts of the neigh: 
bouring land; though perhaps the earth hath turne 
round; and fo both chefs-men, and board, and {hip 
have every one changed place, in refpect of remote! 
bodies, which have kept the fame diftance one wl! 
another. But yet the diftance from certain parts of tf 
board, being that which determines the place of the 
chefs-men; and the diftance ‘from the fixed parts 
the cabin (with which we made the comparifon) 0 
ing that which determined the place of the chefs-boare i 
and the fixed parts of the earth, that by which we de- 
termined the place of the fhip; thefe things may 
faid to be in the fame place in thofe refpects : though 
their diftance from fome other things, which in th! 
matter we did not confider, being varied,. they have ¥?* 
doubtedly changed place in that refpect ; and we oU%” 
felves fhall think fo, when we have occafion to co™ 
pare them with thofe other. © . 

§. 9. But this modification of diftance we call place, 
being made by men, for their common ufe, that by i 
they might be able to defign the particular pofition © 
things, where they had occafion for fuch degen 


ao 
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men confider and determine of this place; by reference 
to thofe adjacent things which beft ferved to their pre- 
fent purpofe, without confidering other things, which 
toanfwer another purpofe would better determine the 
Place of the fame thing. Thus in the chefs-board, the 
ufe of the defignation of the place of each chefs-man, 
ing determined only within that chequered piece of 
Wood, it would crofs that purpofe, to meafure it by any 
thing elfe: but when thefe very chefs-men are put up 
ina bag, if any one fhould afk where the black king 
is, it would be proper to determine the place by the 
Parts of the room it was in, and not by the chefs~ 
board ; there being another ufe of defigning the place 
it is now in, than when in play it was on the chefs- 
doard, and fo mutt be determined by other bodies. So 
if any one fhould afk, in what place are the verfes, 
Which report the ftory of Nifus and Euryalus, it would 
‘Se very improper to determine this place, by faying, 
they were in fuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley’s 
library: but the right defignation of the place would 
by the parts of Virgil’s works ; and the proper an- 
{wer would be, that thefe verfes were about the mid- 
dle of the ninth book of his Aineid; and that they 
ave been always conftantly in the fame place ever fince 
“irgil was printed; which is true, though the book 
Afelf hath moved a thoufand times ; the ufe of the idea 
of place here being to know in what part of the book 
that {tory is, that a upon occafion we may know wher¢ 
to find it, and have recourfe to it for ufe. 
§.. 19, That our idea of place is nothing — pyre, 
elfe but fuch a relative: pofition of any age 
thing, as T have before mentioned, I think is plain, and 
Will be eafily admitted, when we confider that we can 
ave no idea of the place of the univerfe, though we 
Can of all the parts of it; becaufe beyond that we have 
Not the idea of any fixed, diftin@, particular beings, 1n 
Teference to which we can imagine it to have any Ic- 
ation of diftance; but all beyond it is one uniform — 
_Pace or expanfion, wherein the mind finds. no variety, 
"0 marks. For to fay, that the world is fomewhere, 
Means ho more than that it does exift: this, though 3 


L4 phrafe 
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phrafe borrowed from. place, fignifying. only. its exift- 
ence, not location; «and when one can find. out, an! 

frame in his mind, clearly and diftin@ly, the. place © 

the univerfe, he will be able to tell us, whether.it moves 
or ftands {till in the undiftinguifhable inane of infinite 
{pace : though it be true, that the word place has fome- 
times a more confufed fenfe, and ftands for. that. fpace 
which any body takes up; and fo the univerfe is in 4 
Place. The idea therefore of place we have by the fame 
means'‘that we get.the idea of {pace, (whereof this is 
but.a particular.limited confideration) viz. by our, fight 
and. touch; by. either of which we-receive into. ouf 
minds.the ideas of extenfion or diftance. . 0. . | 
Extenfion $..11. There: are fome that would pet 
and body,not__fuade us, that body and extenfion are the fame 
the fame. thing ; who either change the fignification 
of words, which I. would not fufpect. them of, they 
having fo feverely condemned the philofophy. of others, 
becaufe it hath been too much placed in the. uncertaif 
meaning, or deceitful ob{curity of doubtful or infigni- 
ficant terms. If therefore they mean by body and. ex" 
tenfion the fame that other people do, viz. by bodys 
fomething that is folid and extended, ‘whofe parts ate 
feparable and moveable different ways; and by exter 
fion; only the fpace that lies between the extremities 2 

thofe folid coherent parts, and which is poffeffed by 
them : they, confound. very different ideas one with .ando- 
ther. For J appeal to every man’s own thoughts, whe-. 
ther the idea of fpace be not as. diftin@ from that 0 

folidity, as itis from the idea of {carlet.colour? It is 
true, folidity. cannot exift without extenfion, neithet 
can fcarlet colour exift without extenfion: but this 
hinders not,.but.that, they are diftinét ideas. Many 
ideas. require others as-neceflary. to, their exiftence of 
conception;, which, yet are very, diftinct ideas. _ Motio# 
<anngither, be, nor be conceived without fpace; ant 

yet uation is not fpace, nor {pace motion; fpace ¢4? 
eixft without it, and they are very diftinct ideas ; and 


a> ate 


fo, I.think, are thofe of. fpace and folidity. .Solidity 


is fo infeparable an idea from. body, that upon that 
spends its filling: of,fpace, its; contact, .impulfe, a 
bs) iF Fd : " co a 


& 
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communication of motion upon impulfe. And if itbea 
teafon to prove, that fpirit is different from body, be- 
caufe thinking includes not the idea of extenfion,in it; 
the.fame reafon will be.as valid, I fuppofe;.to prove 
that {pace is not body, becaufe it includes not the idea 
of folidity in it: fpace and folidity being as -diftinct 
ideas, as thinking and extenfion, and as wholly fepara- 
le in the mind one from another. Body then and ex~ 
tenfion, it is evident, are two diftindt ideas. For, 
_ §. 12. Firft, Extenfion includes no folidity, nor re- 
iftance to the motion of body, as body does. 

§. 13. Secondly, The parts of pure {pace are infe- 
Parable one from the other; fo that the continuity can- 
Not be feparated neither’ really, nor mentally. For I 
lemand of any one to remove any part of it from ano- 
ther, with which it is continued, even fo much as in 
é Ought. To divide and feparate actually, is, as I 
think, by removing the parts one from another, to 
Make two fuperficies, where before there was a conti- 
huity ; and to divide mentally, is to make in the mind 

© fuperfices, where before there was a continuity, 
and confider them as removed one from the other; 
Which can. only be done in things confidered by the 
Mind as capable of being feparated ; and by feparation, 
° acquiring new. diftinét fuperficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of; but neither of thefe ways 
of feparation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
Compatible to pure fpace, 7 Hs 

t is true, a man, may confider fo much of fuch a 
aCe, as is anfwerable or commienfurate to a foot, 
Without confidering. the. reft; which is indeed a, partial 
fonfideration, but not fo much as mental feparation, 
°r divifion; fince a. man can no more mentally divide, 
Without confidering two fuperficies feparate one from 
Ne other, than he can actually divide, without making 
WO fuperficies. disjoined one from the other: but a 
Partial confideration is not feparating. A man may 
Confider light, in the fun, without its heat; or mobility 
the oay> Without its’ extenfion, without thinking of 
fir feparation, One is only a partial confideration, 


‘* 
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"terminating in one alone; and the other is a confidera- 
tion of both, as exifting feparately. : 
§. 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure fpace are immove- 
able, which follows from their infeparability ; motion 
being nothing but change of diftance between any tw 
things: but this cannot be between parts that are infe- 
parable; which therefore muft needs be at perpetual reft 
one amongft another... | + 
Thus the determined idea of fimple fpace diftin- 
guifhes it plainly and fufficiently from body; fince if 
parts are infeparable, immoveable, and without -refift- 
ance to the motion of body. . 
The defni- -_-§. 15. If any one afk me, what this fpace 
tion ofexten- I {peak ‘of, is? I will tell him, when he 
fion explains \ tells me what his extenfion is. For to {ays 
fee as is ufually done, that extenfion is to have 
partes extra partes, is to fay only, that extenfion is eX- 
‘tenfion: for what am I the better informed in the 1@- 
ture of extenfion, when I am told, that extenfion is 
hhave parts that are extended, exterior to parts that af 
extended, i. e. extenfion conafifts of extended parts? 
As if one afking, what a fibre was? I fhould anfwet 
-him, that it was a thing made up of feveral fibres 
would he thereby be enabled to underftand what 2 
fibre was better than he did before? Or rather, woul 
he not have reafon to think, that my defign was © 
make fport with him, rather than ferioufly to inftrut 


him? 
i ian : §. 16. Thofe who contend that {pace 
“beings into 20d body are the fame, bring this dilemm@? 
bodies and either this fpace is fomething or nothing} 
fpitits,proves. if nothing be between two bodies, they 
fot pace and muft»neceflarily touch? “if it be allowed 
tae ‘to be fomething, they afk, whether it be 
: body or fpirit?” To which I anfwer, by 
another queftion, who told them. that there was, °° 
could be nothing but folid beings, which could n0% 


think, and thinking beings’ that were not extended‘: 
‘whichis all they mean by the terms body an 
{pirit. nies ; é 

r §.17: 
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- §.17. If it be demanded (as ufually it 5 
it) whether this'fpace, void. of, body; be phich we 
ubftance or accident; I fhall readily an- know not, no 
{wer, I know not; nor fhall be afhamed to punt sect 
own my ignorance, till they that afk fhow go boay. 
me a clear diftinét idea of fubftance. 

§. 18, I endeavour, as much as | can, to deliver my- 
{elf from thofe fallacies which we are apt to put upon 
Ourfelyes, by taking words for things. It helps not 
ur ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have 
None, by making a noife with founds, without clear 
and diftin& fignifications, Names made at pleafure 
Neither alter the nature of things, nor make us under- 
ftand them but as they are figns of and ftand for de- 
termined ideas. And I defire thofe who lay fo much 
{trefs on the found of thefe two fyllables, fubftance, to 
Confider whether applying it, as they do, to the infi- 
Alte incomprehenfible God, to finite fpirit, and to 

ody, it be in the fame fenfe; and whether it ftands 
for the fame idea, when each of thofe three fo different 

cings are called fubftances. If fo, whether it will 
thence follow, that God, fpirits, and body, agrecing in 
¢ fame common nature of fubftance, differ not any 

Stherwife, than in a bare different modification of that 
ubftance; asa tree and a pebble being in the fame 
enfe body, and agreeing in the common nature of 
Ody, differ only in a bare modification of that com~ 
Mon matter; which will be a very harfh doctrine. If 
they fay, that they apply it to God, finite fpirit, and 
Matter, in three different fignifications; and that it 
ftands for one idea, when God is faid to be a fubftance: 
®r another, when the foul is called fubftance; and for 
@ third, when a body is called fo; if the name fub- 
ance ftands for'three feveral diftinct ideas, they would 
9 well to Known thofe diftinét ideas, or at leaft 
40 give three diftinét names to them, to prevent in fo 

Portant a notion the confufion and errors that will 
Rattirally follow from the promifcuous ufe of fo doubr- 
ul a term; which is fo far from being fufpecied to 

ve three diftin, that in ordinary ufe it has fcarce 

ne clear diftinct fignification; and if they can i 
: make 
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make three diftinct ideas of fubftance, what hinders why 
another may not make a fourth? . ; 
Subftance §. 19. They who. firft ran into the no- 
‘and-accic tion of accidents,'as a fort of real beings 
dents, of lit- that needed fomething to inhere in, wef? 
ean Phi forced to find out the word fubftance t 
oars fupport them. Had the poor Indian phi- 
Jofopher (who imagined that the earth alfo wantet 
fomething to bear it up) but thought of this word fub- 
ftance, he needed not to have been at. the trouble t0 
find an elephant to fupport it, and a tortoife to fuppot 
his elephant: the word fubftance would have done # 
effectually. And he that inquired, might have taken 
it for! as good an anfwer from an Indian philofophefs 
that fubftance, without knowing what it is, is that which 
fupports the earth; as we take it fora fufficient anf{fwef, 
and good doctrine, from our European philofophers, 
that fubftance, without knowing what it is, is that 
‘which fupports accidents. So that of fubftance, we 
have no idea of what it is, but enly a confufed obfcure 
one of what itdoes. . , i 
~ §. 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an if- 
telligent American, who inquired into the nature of 
things, would fearce take it for a fatisfatory account 
if defiring to learn our. architecture, he fhould be told, 
_ that a pillar was a thing fupported by a bafis, and 2 
bafis fomething that fupported a pillar. Would he not 
think himfelf mocked, inftead of taught, with fuch a? 
account as this? And a ftranger to them would be very 
diberally inftructed in the nature of books, and the things — 
they contained, if he fhould be told, that all learne 
books confifted of paper and letters, and that lette® 
were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 
held forth letters: a notable way of having clear ideas 
of letters and papers! But were the Latin words inh 
rentia and fubftantia, put into the plain Englifh ones 
that anfwer them, and were called fticking on and un- 
der-propping, they would better difcover to us the very 
great clearnefs there is in the doCrine of fubftance an¢ 
accidents, and thow. of'what ufe they are in deciding 
queftions in-philofophy, 2.6.0 8.0 ac. i 
. §. 25s 
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$21. But to return to’our idea of fpace. A vacoum 
If body be not fuppofed infinite, which I beyond the 
think no*éne will affirm, I would: afk, bina Hie. 
Whether, if God placed a man at the ex- beds : 
tremity of corporeal beings, he could not | 
ftretch his hand beyond his body ? If he could, then he 
Would put his arm where. there’ was before: fpace with’ 
out body; and if there he fpread his fingers, theré 
Would {till be -fpace. between them without bedy. If 
he could not ftretch out his hand, it muft’ be becaufe of 
tome external hindrance; for we fuppofe him alive, 
“ith fuch a-power of moving the parts of his body that 
he hath now, which is not in’ itfelf impoffible, if God 
fo pleafed to have it; or at leaft it is not impoffible for. 
Sod fo to move him:) and then I afk, Whether that 
Which hinders his hand from moving outwards ‘be fub~ 
ance or accident, fomething or nothing?) And when 
they have refolved that, they ‘will be able to refolve 
themfelves: what. thar is, which is or may be between 
‘Wo bodies at a diftance, that is not body,-and has no 
lolidity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaft as 
Sood, that-where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoft 
unds of all bodies). a. body put in motion’ may move _ 
©n; as where there is nothing between, there two bodies 
mutt neceffarily touch; for pure fpace between, is fuf— 
~Acient to take away the neceffity of mutual contact = 
: re fpace in the way, is mot fufficient to ftop mo- 
hon. The truth is; thefe men muft either own that 
they think body infinite, though they are loth to fpeak 
tout, or elfe affirm that fpace is not body. — For I 
Would fain meet with that thinking man, that can‘ in 
$ thoughts fet any bounds to fpace, more than he can 
uration; or by thinking hope to arrive at the end 
Ofcither: and therefore, if tis idea of eternity be infi- 
Rite, fo is his idea of immenfity> they are both finite or 


5 - 
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meen Farther, thofe: who affert the im-  Thepowerof: 
ibility of {pace exifting without matter, annihilation 
alfe ‘hot only make body infinite, but muft | Orn hs 

deny a power in God to: annihilate any wed) 
Partof matter, Noone, I fuppofe, will deny that God 
g can 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and 
fix dll the bodies of the univerfe in a perfect quiet and 
reft, and continue them fo long as he pleafes. Who-’ 
ever then will allow, that God can; during fuch a ge 

neral reft, annihilate cither this book, or the body of 

him that reads it, muft neceflarily admit the poffibility 

of a vacuum ; for it is evident, that the fpace that was 

filled. by the parts of the annihilated body, will fill 
remain, and be a fpace without body. For the circum- 

ambient bodies being in perfect reft, are a wall of ada- 
mant, and in that ftate make it a perfect impoffibility 
for any other body to get into that fpace. And indeed 
the neceffary motion of one particle of matter into the . 
place from whence another particle of matter is re- 

moved, is but a confequerice from the fuppofition of 
plenitude: which will therefore need fome better prool 
than a fuppofed matter of fact, which experiment caf 

never make out: our own clear and difting ideas plainly 
fatisfying us, that there is no neceffary connexion be- 
tween {pace and folidity, fince we can conceive the one 

without the other. And thofe who difpute for oF 
again{t a vacuum, do thereby confefs they have diftint 
ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have a0 
idea of extenfion void of folidity, though they deny its: 
exiftence: or elfe they difpute about nothing at all+ 
For they who fo much alter the fignification of words: 
as to call extenfion body, and confequently make the 
whole effence of body to be nothing but pure exten< 
fion without folidity, muft talk abfurdly whenever they 
ipeak of vacuum, fince it is impoffible for extenfion to 
be without extenfion. For vacuum, whether we affirm 
or deny its exiftence, fignifies {pace without body, whofe 

very exiftence no one can deny to be poffible, who wi j 

not make matter infinite, and take from God a power 

to annihilate any particle of it. 


Motion §. 23. But not to go fo far as beyond. 
provesava- the utmoft bounds of body in the univerfes 
cuum, ~ hor appeal to God’s omnipotency, to fing’ 


‘a vacuum, the motion of bodies that are in our view | 
and neighbourhood f{eems to me plainly to evince, ie 
or 
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For I defire any one fo to divide;a folid body, of any 
imenfion he pleafes,.as to make it poffible for the 
folid parts to move up and down freely every way within 
the bounds of that fuperficies, if there be not left in 
ta void {pace, as big as the leaft. part into which he. 
hag divided the faid folid body. And if where the leaft 
Particle of the body divided is: as. big as a: muftard- 
ced, a void fpace equal to the bulk of a muftard-feed 
© requifite-to make room for the. free.motion .of the 
Parts of the divided body within the bounds of its fu-. 
Perficies, where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 
efs than a muftard-feed ; there muft alfo bea fpace void 
of folid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a muf- 
tard-feed; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, . 
and fo on in infinitum. And let this void fpace be as., 
Ittle as it will, it deftroys the hypothefis of plenitude. . 
Or if there can be a {pace void of bedy equal to the, 
inalleft feparate particle of matter now exifting in na-, 
tute, it is {till fpace without body and makes as great - 
‘difference between fpace and body, as if it were mize 
X*eua,a diftance as wide as any in nature. And there~_ 
ore, if we fuppofe not the void {pace necefflary to mO-.. - 
lon equal to the leaft parcel of the divided folid matter, 
Sut to 4. or +25, of it; the fame confequence will al-_ 
Ways follow of {pace without matter. : 
«24. But the queftion being here, ae eon 
ec whether the idea ae or extenfion be The ideas oF. 
the fame with the idea of body,’* it is dy diftin®. 
ng heceflary to prove the real exiftence of 
* Vacuum, but Re idea of it; which it is plain men 
ave, when they inquire and difpute, whether there be 
vacuum or no. For if they had not the idea of {pace 
Without body, they could not make a queftion about its 
®xiftence: and if their idea of body did not includ: in. 
** fomething more than the bare idea of f{pace, they . 
Sould have no doubt about the plenitude of the world: 
‘nd it would be as abfurd to demand, whether there 
wie (Pace: without body, as whether there were fpace 
it Out {pace, or body without body, fince thefe were 
Mt different names of the fame idea. . | 


§. 28 
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Extenfion, _ §. 25. It is true, the idea’ of extenfiom 
being infé- joins itfélf fo infeparably with all vifiblé 
pareble from’ ‘and moft tangible qualities, that it fuffers 

dy,proves.. | , on 
Fig My us'to fee‘no one, or feel very few external 
fame,’ ‘objects, without taking in impreffions of 

|“ ~“extenfion too. This readinefs of exten? — 
fion to make itfelf be taken notice of fo conftantly with 
other ideas; has been the occafion, I gueis, that fome 
have made''the whole effence of body to confift in ex- 
tenfion; which is not much to be wondered at, fince 
fome: have had their minds, by their eyes and touch 
(the buffeft of all our fenfes) fo filled with the idea & 
extenfion, and as it were wholly poffeffed with it,’ that" 
they allowed no exiftence to any thing that had not ex 
tenfron. I fhall not now argue with thofe men, who 
take the meafure and poffibility of all being, only from 
their narrow and grofs imaginations: but having here 
todo only with thofe who conclude the effence of body 
to be extenfion, becaufe they fay they cannot ima- 
gine any {énfible quality of any body without extenfions 

‘hall ‘défire them to confidér, that had they reflected 
of their ideas of taftes and fmells, as much as on thole | 
of fight and touch; nay, had they examined ‘theif. 
ideas of hunger and thirft, anid feveral otker pdins, they 
would have found, that they included in them no idea 
_of-extenfion at all; which is but an affection of bodys, 
aswWelleas'the reft, difcoverable by our fenfes, which. 
are féaree\acute enough to look into the pure effehces of | 
things. | ye gt a . | eat 

$368 TF thot’ ideas, which are cotiftantly joined to 
all others, muft therefore be coticluded to be the effencé 
of thofe thirigs which have conftantly thofe ideas joined 
to them, ‘and are infeparable from them; then unity is | 
without doubt the esfence of every thing. For there is 
hot any: object of fenfation or refletion, which does not 
ies ati the idea of one: but the weaknefs of this. 
kind ‘of argument we have already fhown fufficiently. 
a ae “ §.24. To conclude, whatever’ men fhall 
mnie “think concerning the exiftence of avacuums— 

fi this is plain to me, that we have as cleaf 
* an idea of fpace difting from folidity, 7 
Ww 
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We have of folidity diftin@ from, motion, or motion 
m fpace. We have not any two more diftinct ideas, 

and we can as eafily conceive {pace without folidity, as 
We can conceive body or {pace without motion ; though 
it be ever fo certain, that neither body nor motion can 
exitt without fpace. But whether any one will take 
“Pace to be only a relation refulting from the exiftence 
Sl other beings at a diftance, or whether they will think 
a Words of the moft knowing king Solomon, ‘ The 
 aven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
pine ;? or thofe more emphatical ones of the in- 
ited plitlofophes St. Paul, ‘In him we live, move, 
r and have our being;’ are to be underftood in a 

“lteral fenfe, I leave every one to confider: only our 
ea of fpace is, I think, fuch as I have mentioned, 
and diftin& from that of body. For whether we con- 
fider in matter itfelf the diftance of its coherent folid 
Parts, and call it, in re{pect of thofe folid parts, ex~ 

€nfion ; or whether, confidering it as lying between 

the €xremities of any body in its feveral dimenfions, 
fig cal] it length, breadth, and thicknefs ; or elfe con~ 
he Ting it as lying between any two bodies, or pofitive 
“ings, without any confideration whether there be any 

rater or no between, we call it diftance: however 
ened or confidered, it is always the fame uniform 
‘tiple idea of fpace, taken from objects about which 
tea enfes have been converfant; whereof having ‘fet 
ed j €as in our minds, we can revive, repeat and add 

thee One to another as often as we- will, and confider 
fol {pace or diftance fo imagined, either as filled with 
ae Parts, fo that another body cannot come there, 
hetout difplacing and thrufting out the body that was 
of before ; or elfe as void of folidity, fo that a body 
bee ual dimenfions to that empty or pure fpace may 
ait aced in it, without the removing or expulfion of 
dieing that'was there, But, to avoid confufion in 
be ourtes: concerning this matter, it were poflibly to 
mae that the name extenfion were applied only to 
bodic” or the diftance of the extremities of particular 
Wi S$; and the term expanfion to {pace in general, 
‘ v 9F.Wwithout folid matter poflefling it, fo as to fay 
OL, I, M {pace 
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{pace is expanded, and, body extended.. But in, this 
‘every one, has liberty: I propofe it only for the mot 
clear and diftinct way of fpeaking. © S suid 
Men differ §. 28. The knowing precifely what oUF 
little in clear Words ftand for, would, I imagine, ip 
fimple ideas. this as well as a great many other caless 
“) guickly’end the difpute. For I am apt 


$ 


to think that men, when they come to. examine . 
them, find their fimple ideas all generally to agte . 


though in difcourfe with one another they perhaps C0 
‘found. one another with different names. I imagine 
men who abftract their thoughts, and do well examiilt 
‘the ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ J? 
thinking; however they may perplex themfelves wi! 
words, according to the way of {peaking of the fev! 
{chools or fects they have been bred up in: thou, 
amongft unthinking men, who examine not ferupl 
loufly and carefully their own ideas, and ftrip them nd 
from the marksmen ufe for them, but confound the 

with words, there muft be endlefs difpute, wranglin? 
‘and jargon; efpecially if they be learned bookifh We 
devoted to fome fect, and accuftomed to the language © 
it, and have learned to talk after others. But 1 4 
fhould happen, that any two thinking men neg 
really have different ideas, 1 do not fee how they cov r 
‘difcourfe or argue one with another. Here I muft 9? 
be miftaken, to think that every floating imaginatiy 
in men’s brains, is prefently of that fort of ideas 
{peak of. It is not eafy for the mind to put off tho” 
‘confufed notions and prejudices it has imbibed al 
‘cuftem, inadvertency, and common converfation +. 
requires pains and affiduity to examine its ideas, Py 
‘it refolyes them into thofe clear and diftinct imp” 
ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to 1¢° 





which, amongft its fimple ones, have or have not 
neceflary connexion and dependence One upon anoth®, 


Till a man doth this in the primary and orignal pole, | 
of things, he builds upon floating and uncertain pH 


ciples, and will often find himfelf at a lofs. panel: 


; Hoy 
ery yi 
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GHA P. XIV. 
Of Duration, and its fimple Modes. 


An. HERE js another fort of dif- Duration is 
ae tance or length, the idea where- fleeting  €%> 
of we get not from the permanent parts of tenfion. 
f SNS edie or be P pe 
Pace, but from the fleeting and perpetually perifhing 
Parts of fucceffion. This we call duration, the fimple 
Modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof 
We have diftinct ideas, as hours, days, years, é&c. time 
and eternity. ae oe ; 
k 2. The anfwer of a great man, to One Its idea from 
Yaw. afked what time was, ‘‘ Si non rogas refleGtion on 
— Antelligo,’? (which amounts to this: the the train of 
‘More I {et myfelf to think of it, the lefs I one 
Anderftand it) might perhaps perfuade one, that time, 
coy reveals: all other things, 1s ‘itfelf not to be dif- 
"i . ‘Ted. Duration, time, and eternity, are not ‘with 
ut teafon thought to have fomething very abftrufe in 
a i Nature.” But however remote thefe may feem from. 
tr Comprchenfion, yet if we trace them right to their 
dean TY doubt ‘not but one of thofe fources of alk 
abt Knowledge, viz. fenfation and ‘reflection, will. be 
i € to furnith us with thefe ideas, as clear and diftinct 
Sea other which ‘are thought much lefs_obfcure ; 
ae we fhall’find, that the idea of eternity itfelf. is: de- 
Wed from the fame common original with the reft of 
ur ideas, 
eg To underftand time and eternity aright, we 
Uusht with arrentioh to confider what idea it 1s we have 
any uration, and how we came by it. It is evident to 
Hae who will bur obferve what paffes in his own, 
tieank that there is @ train of ideas which conftantly 
“Ceed ‘one. another in his’ underftanding, as long as 
i ae _ Reffection on thefe appearances of feveral 
apne after another, in our minds, “1s that which 
hears Us with the idea of fucceffion ; and the diftance 
Ween any parts of that fuccefion, or between the 
ry * M2 appear= 
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_ appearance of any two ideas in our minds, 4s § ‘a 

call duration. For whilft we are -thinkings one we 
we receive fucceffively feveral ideas in our mind cy 
know that we do exift; and fo we call the ex 
or the continuation of the exiftence of ourlelve ay 
any thing elfe, commenfurate to the fucceflion Me nf 
ideas in.our minds, the duration of ourfelvess 7 iat 
fuch other thing coexiftent with our thinkings 4 qu 
-§.4. That we have our notion of fucceffion ihe 
ration from this original, viz. from reflection ee 
train of ideas which we find to appear On® © That 8° 
ther in our own minds, feems plain to me; } “ing 
have no perception of duration, but bye ig erfta 
train of ideas that take their turns in our unde pet 
ings, When that fucceffion of ideas cealess ON lo 
ception of duration ceafes with it; which eve iy, 
clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft he fleeps ae ic 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a yea? 2 ae 








duration of things, while he fleeps oF thinks 


4 
he 
-has no perception at all, but it is quite lo ie kf 
and the moment wherein he leaves off t0 * io 
the moment he begins to think again, 4 
have no diftance. And fo I doubc not 1 ee 
a waking man, if it were poflible for him to fi: efi Ee 
one idea in his mind, without. variation @? ae 
ceffion of others. And we fee, that ont Wot! 


his. thoughts very. intently on one thing, see pals 2 
5 t pe: 


but Jittle notice of the fucceffion of idea e com 
-his mind, whilft he is taken up with that cay a! | 
templation, lets flip out-of his account a go° ie? 












‘that duration, and thinks that time fhorter * of um 
But if fleep commonly unites the diftant part fue 
tion, it is becaufe during. that time We have Ma id 

-ceffion of ideas; in our minds. For if 2 ads “res | 
his fleep, dreams, and variety, of ideas make eg 

felves perceptible in his mind one after an uration 

‘hath then, during fuch dreaming, @ fenfe of 2 ve 
and of the length of-it. ; By, which 4038 9c agmme 
clear, that men derive their ideas of dur ation erie ’ 
reflections on the train, of the ideas they qandine 


facceed one another in their own U2 ith? 
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Without which obfervation they can have no notion of 
uration, whatever may happen in the world. 
A §. 5. Indeed, a man having, from re- The idea of 
fing on the fucceflion and number of duration ap- 
Is Own thoughts, got the notion or idea plicable to 
ye uration, he can apply.that notion to ee evil} 
Ings which exift while he does not think ; aes 
She that has got the idea of extenfion from bodies by 
is fight or touch, can apply. it to diftances, wheré no 
ly is feen or felt. And therefore though a man has 
° Perception of the length of duration, which paffed 
Me uft he flept or thought not; yet having obferved the 
Volution of days and nights, and found the length of 
a duration to be in appearance regular and conftant, . 
pr fan, upon the fuppofition that that revolution has 
ceed after thefame manner, whilft he was afleep 
thought not, as it ufed to do at other times; he can, 
die imagine and make allowance for the length of 
th tion, whilft he flept.. But if Adam and Eve (when 
"'Y weré alone in the world) inftead of their ordinary 


Mehts fleep, had paffed the whole twenty-four hours 


ae continued. fleep, ‘the duration of that tiventy- 
cen eouts had been irrecoverably loft to them, and 
N for ever left out of their account of time. 
ing “ Thus by reflecting on the appear- The idea 
our 4 gaa get one after another in fuccefion 
fuccem, rftandings, -we get the notion of pe em 
“fition ; which, if any one would think iia 
Our Epeather get from our obfervation of motion by 
confide es, he will perhaps be of my mind, when he 
idea of that even motion produces in his mind an 
there g ‘ucceflion, no otherwife than as it produces 
ae sei inged train of diftinguifhable ideas. For 
Yet no meat upon a body really moving, perceives 
ant Si seags at all, unlefs that motion produces a con- 
Migfona of fucceffiye ideas: v. ga man becalmed 
on here of fight of land, in 4 fair day, may sas 
Peregive nN, or fea, or fhip,.a whole hour together, an 
fain tha NO motion at all in either; though it be cer- 
durin se two, and perhaps all of them, have moved 
| 5 that time a great way. But as foon as he per- 
| We or ceives 
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ceives either of them to have changed diftance with 
fome other body, as foon as this motion produces any 
new idea in him, then he perceives that there has bee 
motion. But wherever a, man is, with all things at rer 
about him, without perceiving any motion at all; } 
during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, he will 
perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in his 
own mind, appearing one after another, and thereby. 
obferve and find fucceflion where he could obferve "° 
motion... | | i? 
_§.9. And this, I think, is the reafon why motion 
very flow, though they are conftant, are not perceive 
by us; becaufe in their remove from one fenfible part 
towards another, their change of diftance is fo flo¥ 
that it caufes no new ideas in us, but a good while orf 
after another: and fo not caufing a conftant train of 
new ideas to follow one another immediately in ol 
minds, we have no perception of motion; which: cone y 
fifting in a conftant fucceffion, we cannot perceive that 
fucceflion without a conftant fucceffion of varying ide® 
arifing from it. | | aac 
_ §. 8. On the contrary, things that move fo fwift, 
not to affect the fenfes diftinctly with feveral diftin- 
guifhable diftances of their motion, and fo caufe not 
any train of ideas in the mind, are not alfo perceived 
to move: For any thing that moves round about in? 
circle, in lefs time than our idcas are wont to fuccecd 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to move* 
but feems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter oF 
colour, and not a part of a circle in motion, 
The train of  .9: 9» Etence I leave it to others to judg’ 
ideas has a whether it, be not probable, that our ideas 
certain.de- do, whilft we are awake, fucceed one an?” 
greeofquick- ther in our minds at certain diftances, 2% 
nefs, ; oS pe ? {sys fa 
| , much unlike the images in the infide 01 
Janthorn, turned round by the heat of a candle. The 
appearance of theirs in train, though perhaps it pet 
be fometimes fafter, and fometimes flower, yel 
guefs, varies not very much in a waking man: there 
feem to be certain bounds to the quicknefs and {lov 
nefs of the fucceffion of thofe ideas one to another t 
ms hes 4 





‘ 
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ia thinds, beyond which they can neither delay nor 
en. tie ; . 

f $.°20; The’ reafon I have for this odd conjecture, is’ 
Tom obferving that in the impreffiohs made upon any 

of our fenfes, we can but to a certain degree perceive 

any {uceeffion; which, if exceeding quick, the fenfe’ 
of fucceffion is loft, even in cafes where it is evident’ 
hat there is a real facceffion. Let a cannon-bullet’ 

Pafs through a room, and in its way take with it any 
imb, or flefhy parts of a man; it is as Clear as “any 
emonftration can be, that it muft’ ftrike fucceffively = 

the two fides of the room. It is alfo evident, that it 

Mutt touch one part of the flefh firft, and another after, 

nd fo in fucceffion: And’ yet I believe ino-body, who* 

tt felt ‘the pain of fuch a fhot, or heard the blow: 
pala two diftant walls, could perceive any fuc-_ 
ciion either in the pain or found of fo {wift a ftroke. 
fa a part of duration “as this, wherein we perceive 
ie ‘ucceffion, is that ‘which we call an inftant, and 

s that which takes up the time of only one idea in our 

Minds, without the fucceffion of another, wherein 

‘erefore we perceive no fucceffion at ale ‘on bette 

qa: 1 This alfo happens, where. the meron. We 

; ef as not to fupply a conftant train of frefh ideas to 
ag enfes, as faft as the mind is capable of receiving” 

thoy Ones into it; and fo other ideas of our own 

ite ghts, ‘having room to come into our minds, be-— 

; faeth thofe offered to our fenfes by the moving body, ° 

$4 er fenfe of motion is loft ; and the body, though | 

with moves, yet not changing perceivable diftance 
mind ome other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our own 
thin S do naturally follow one another, in train, the 

i ae feems to ftand ftill, as 1s evident in the hands of 
ne s and fhadows of fun-dials, and other conftant but 

| byl: where, though after certain intervals, we 

yet ined by the change of diftance that it it hath moved, _ 
"ue Motion itfelf we perceive not. 

Pe ed wid that “8 2 ba mae This tain 
aking regular fucceffion © ideas ina cages Sa 
and @ man is, as it were, the meafure and © ee: 

‘ard of all other fucceffions: whereof, czmaate wee 
M 4 if 
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if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where 
two founds or pains, &c. take up in their fucceffion the 
duration of but one idea, or elfe where any motion oF 
fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quicknefs in which they 
take their turns; as when any one or more ideas, if 


their ordinary courfe, come into our mind, betwee — 


thofe which are offered to the fight by the different per 
ceptible diftances of a body in motion, or betweet 
founds or {mells following one another; there alfo the 
fenfe of a conftant continued fucceffion is loft, and we 
perceive it not but with certain gaps of reft between. 
The thind §..13. If it be fo that the ideas of our 
cannot fix Minds, whilft we have any there, do con- 
Jongonone —ftantly change and {fhift in a continual fuc- 
idea ® le ceflion, it would be impoffible, may any 
ee one fay, for a man to think long of any oné 
thing. By which, if it be meant, that a man may 
have one felf-fame fingle idea a long’ time alone in his 
mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter’ 
of fact, it is not poflible ; for which (not knowing how 
the ideas of our minds are framed, of what materials 
they are made, whence they have their light, sand how 
they come to make their appearances) I can give no other 
reafon but experience: And I would have any one try 
whether he can keep one unvaried fingle idea in his 
mind, without any other, for. any. confiderable time 
together. | bE shh | 
§. t4, For trial, let him take any figure, any degree 
of light or whitenefs, or what other he pleafes ; and he 
wul, I fuppofe, find ir dificult to keep all other ideas 
out of his mind: But that fome, either of another kind, 
or various confiderations of that idca (each of which 
confiderations is a new idea) will conftantly fucceed on¢ 
another in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he cal 
S$. 15. All that is ina man’s power in this cafe, 
think, is only to mind and obferve what the ideas ar 
that take their turns in his underftanding ; or elfe 9 
direct the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire oF 
ufe of: but hinder the conftant fucceffion of -frefh ones 
I think, he cannot, though he may commonly choolé 
‘whether he will heedfully obferve and confider them. 


§.. 16. 
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_ §.46..Whether thefe feveral ideas in 4  qaeas, hows 
man’s mind be made by certain motions, evermade, | 
will not, here difpute : but this T am {ure, An eh 8 
that they include no idea of motion in their nes RS oe 

appearance; and if a man had not the idea 
f motion otherwife, I think he would have none at all :, 
Which is enough to my prefent purpofe, and fufficiently | 
Ows, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
Minds, appearing: there one after another, is that which 
gives us the idea of fucceffion and duration, without 
Which we fhould have no fuch ideas at all. [i is not 
then motion, but the conftant train. of ideas in our 
Minds, whilft we are waking, that furnifhes us with 
the idea of duration: whereof motion no otherwife. 
§lves us any perception, than as it caufes in our minds. 
4conftant fucceflion of ideas, as I have before fhowed : 
. And we have as clear an idea of fucceffion and duration, 
y the train of other ideas fucceeding one another in 
Cur minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the 
train of ideas’ caufed by the uninterrupted fenfible 
change of diftance between two bodies, which we have 
from motion; and therefore we fhould as well have the 
idea of duration, were there:no fenfe of motion at all. — 
_$-17. Having thus got the idea of dura- Oe 
i en, the next thing natural for the mind oe evant 
Odo, is to get fome meafure of this Com~ by meafuree. 
is duration, whereby it might judge of | 
a different lengths, and confider the diftinct order 
Niece feveral things exift, without which a great part 
q our knowledge would be confufed, and a great part 
hiftory be rendered very ufelefs. This confideration 
Of duration, as fet out by certain periods, and marked 
Y certain meafures or epochs, is that, 1 think, which 
oft properly we call times | 
Bs 18. In the meafuring of extenfion, 4 poo4 mer- 
plica is nothing ‘more required but the ap-  fure of time 
ation of the ftandard or meafure we mutt divide 
fion Wie of to the thing, of whofe exten- \ iaaunle en 
N we would be informed. But in the ~ equalperiods. 
cafur ing of duration, this cannot be done, 
aufe no two different parts of fuceefion can be put 
together 
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together to meafure one another! and nothings being # 
meafure of duration but duration, a3 nothing is of ex 
tenfion but extenfion, we’ éannot keep: by-us’ any ftand- 
OE unvarying meafure of duration, ‘which eénfifts in 3 
conftant fleeting fucceffion, as we can of cértain lengths 
of extenfion,’ as inches, feet, yards, &c. ‘marked out il? 
permanent parcels of matter.” Nothing then could ferve 
well fora convenient meafuré of time, but what has di- 
vided the whole length of its duration into apparently 
equal portions, by conftantly repeated’ periods. What 
portions of duration are not diftinguithed, or confidered 
as diftinguifhed’ and ‘meafuréd by fuch periods, come 
not fo properlyunder the notion of time; as appears by 
fuch phrafes as'thefé; viz: before’ al} time, and whelt 
time fhall be'no more. ; de 


The revola- '  §.°19. The diurnal and anntal revolu= 
= Hee “tions of the fun;\as ‘having been,’ from the 
Tae the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, an 


properet. UNiverfally obfervable by all mankind, and 
meafures of fupspofed equal to one another, have bee? 
time. - / with reafon made ufe of for the meafure of 
duration. But-the diftin@ion of days and years having 
depended ‘on ‘the motion of the fun, it has brought this 
miftake with it, that it has been thought that motion 
and duration’ were: the:-meafure one of another: for 
men, in the meafuring of the length of ‘time, having 
been accuftomed to the ideas ‘of minutes,-hours, days, 
months, years, &¢. which they found’ themfelves upon 
any mention of time or duration prefently to think on, 
all which: portions of time were meafured “out by the 
motion -of thofe heavenly ‘bodies : they were apr to 
confound time and motion;:or at leaft to think that 
they had‘acneceflary connexion ‘one with another: 
whereas any conftant periodical appearance, or altera- 
tion of ideas sin feeminghy equidiftant fpaces. of dura-_ 
tion, if conftant and univerfally obfervable, would have 
as well diftinguithed the intervals of time, as thofe that" 
have been made ‘ufe of, » For fuppofing the fun, which 
fome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at 
_ the fame diftance of time that it now: every day comes’ 
about to: the fame meridian, and then gone out a a 
$e va : abou 
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about twelve hours after, and that in the fpace of an’ 
annual’ revolution, it had fenfibly increafed in bright~" 
hefs and heat, and fo dectreafed again ; would not fuch 
Tepular appearances ferve to meafure out the diftances: 
of dutation to all that could obferve it, as well without: 
a with motion? For if the appearances were conftant,’ 
UNniverfally obfervable, and in equidiftant periods, they 
Would ferve mankind for meafure of time as well, were 
the motion away. , , as 
_§. 20. For the freezing of water, or the Butnot by . 
blowing of a plant, returning at equidif- their motion,, 
tant periods in all parts of the earth, woud but psriodi- 
_ 8 well ferve men to reckon their years by; pabepee™r | 
4s the motions of the fun: and in effect we ree 
fe, that fome people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongft them at their cer 
tain feafons, and leaving them at others:’” For a fit of 
AM asue, the fenfe of hunger or thirft, a fmell or a tafte, 
Or any other idea returning conftantly at equidiftant 
Periods, and making itfelf univerfally be taken notice 
of, would not fail to meafure out the courfe of fuccef- 
fion, and diftinguifh the diftances of time. Thus we 
ce that men born blind count time well enough by 
Years, whofe revolutions yet they cannot diftinguifh by 
Motions, that they perceive not: and I afk whether 4 
lind man, who diftinguifhed his years either by the 
€at of fummer, or cold of winter; by the fmell 
any flower of the fpring, or tafte of any fruit of the 
uturin; would not have a better meafure of time than 
the Romans had before the reformation of their calen- 
dar by Julius Caefar, or many other people, whofe years, 
Notwithftanding the motion of the fun, which they pre- 
tend to make ufe of, are very iriiular ? And it adds 
No fmall difficuly to chronology; that the exact lengths 
Of the years that feveral nations counted by, are hard 
to be known, they differing very much one frorn ano- 
ther, and I think I may fay all of them from the precife 
Motion of the fun. And if the fun moved from the 
Creation to the flood conftantly in. the equator, and fo 
€qually difperfed its light and heat to all the habitable 
Parts of the earth, in days all of the fame length, with- 
) 2 out 
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out its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late in- 
genious author fuppofes *; I do not think it very ealy 
to imagine, that (notwithftanding the motion of th¢ 
fun) men fhould in the antediluvian world from the be- 
' ginning, count by years, or meafure their time by pe- 
riods, that had no fenfible marks very obvious to dif- 
tinguifh them by. | 
Notwo parts  §- 21. But perhaps it will be faid, with- 
of duration, Out a regular motion, fuch as of the ful 
canbecer- or fome other, how could it ever be know! 
celeste: that fuch periods were equal? To which 
~~ anfwer, the equality of any other returning. 
appearances might be known by the fame way. that that 
of days was known, or prefumed to be fo xt firlts 
which was only by judging of them by the train 0 
ideas which had paffed in men’s minds in the intervals* 
by which train. of ideas difcovering inequality in the 
natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artl- 
ficial days or wyOnuepa were guefled to be equal, which 
was fufficient to make them ferve for a meafure: thoug 
exacter fearch. has fince difcovered inequality in th¢ 
diurnal révolutions of the fun, and-we know not whe- 
ther the annual alfo be not unequal. Thefe yet, by 
their prefumed and apparent equality, ferve as well 10 
reckon. time by (though. not 4, meafure the parts ° 
duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be ex- 
actly equal. We muft therefore carefully diftinguifh 
betwixt duration itfelf, and the meafures we make ule 
of to judge of its length. Duration in itfelf is to be 
confidered as going on in one conftant, equal, uniform 
courfe + but none of the meafures of it, which we make 
ufe of, can be known to do fo;-nor can we be affured, 
that their afligned pats or periods are equal in dura- 
tion one to another; for two fucceflive lengths of du- 
ration, however meafured, can never be demonftrated 
to. be equal. The motion of the fun, which the world 
ufed fo long and fo confidently for an exact meafure 
of duration, has, as I faid, been found in its feveral parts 
unequal ; And though men have of late made ufe of 3 
* Dr, Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 


pendulum, 





that whilit all men manifeftly meafured. 
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Pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion than 
that of the fun, or (to fpeak more truly) of the earths 
yet if any one fhould be afked how he-certainly knows 
that the two fucceffive {wings of a pendulum: are equal, 
it would be very hard to fatisfy him that they are infal- 
libly fo: fince we cannot be fure, that the caufe of 
that motion, which is unknown to us, fhall always 
Operate equally ; and we are fure that the médium in 


. Which the pendulum moves, is not conftantly the:-fame: 


ither of which varying, may alter the equality of fuch 
Petiods, and thereby deftroy the certainty and exactnefs 
of the meafure by. motion, as well as any other pe- 
Tiods of other appearances ; the notion of duration ftill 
Temaining clear, though our meafures of it cannot any 
of them be demonftrated to be exact. Since then no 
tWo portions of fucceffion can be brought together, it 
is impoffible ever certainly to know their equality. 
ll that we can do for a meafure of time is to take 
fuch as have continual fucceffive appearances at feem- 
ingly equidiftant periods ; of which feeming equality 
We have no other meafure, but fuch as the train of our 
Own ideas have lodged in our memories, ‘with the con- 


‘Currence of other probable reafons, to perfuade us of 


their equality. ol 
§. 22. One thing feems ftrange to me, 


2 7 
a ia 
ime by the motion of the great and vifible cal ‘ 
odies of the world, time yet fhould be 
fined to be the ** meafure of motion.;”’ whereas it is 
©dvious to every one who reflects ever fo litthe.on it, 
that to meafure motion, {pace is as neceflary to'be con- 
\dered as time: and thofe who look a little farther, 
Will find alfo the bulk of the thing moved neceflary to 
€ taken into the computation, by any one who will 
cltimate or meafure motion, fo as to judge right of it. 
or indeed does motion any otherwife conduce to the 
Meafuring of duration, than as it con{tantly brings about 


% € feturn of certain fenfible ideas, in feeming equidif- 
‘ant periods, For if the motion of the fun were as 


pnequal as of a fhip driven by unfteady winds, fome- 
‘mes very flow, and at others irregularly very fwifts 
or 
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or if being conftantly equally fwift, it yet was not Cil- 
cular, and produced not the fame appearances, it woul - 
not at all help us to meafure time, any more than the © 
feeming unequal motion of a comet does. a 
Minutes, §. 23. Minutes, hours, days, and yeat 
‘hours, days, are then no more neceffary to time or due 
and years, ration, than inches, feet, yards, and miles 
not neceflary marked out in any matter, are to extell- 
meafures of Gone : . aie 
eetiact ion: For though we in this part of the un 

. .. verfe,. by the conftant ufe of them, as ° 
periods fet out by the revolutions of the fun, or 4 
known parts of fuch periods, have fixed the ideas ° 
fuch lengths of duration in our minds, which we app 
to all parts of time, whofe lengths we would confidel 
yet. there may be other parts of the univerfe, whet 
they no more ufe thefe meafures of ours, than in Japa? 
they do our inches, feet, or miles; but yet fomething 
analagous to them there muft be. For without fom 
regular periodical returns, we could not meafure out 
felves, or fignify to others, the length of any duratiods 
though at the fame time the world were as full of m 
tion as it is now, but no part of it difpofed into regula! 
and apparently equidiftant revolutions.. But the diffe 
rent meafures that may be made ufe of for the accoust 
of time, do not at all alter the notion of duratio™ 
- which is the thing to be meafured; no more than te 
different ftandards, of a foot and a cubit alter the noti0? 
of extenfion to thofe who make ufe of thofe differen" 
meafures. wi] 
‘Oana §. 24. The mind having once got’ ficl 
oftimeap- | # Meafure of time as the annual revolute 
plicableto of the fun, can apply that meafure to @U° 
duration be- ration, wherein that meafure itfelf did no 
fore time. exift, and with which, in the reality of 1% 
being,. it had nothing to do: for fhould one fay, th! 
Abraham was born in the two thoufand feyen hundré 
and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether 
as intelligible, as reckoning from the beginning of t¢ 
world, though there were fo far back no motion ° 
the fun, nor any motion at all. For though the Julia? 
period be fuppofed to begin feveral hundred aA 
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fore there. were, xeally *ither days, nights,..0F. years, 
Marked out by, any evolutions of. the fun; yet.we 
reckon as right, and thereby meafure durations as well, 
8 if really at. that, time the fun,had exifted, and kept 
the fame ordinary motion it doth now. 4 The idea of 
Auration equal to an annual revolution of the fun, is as 
€afily applicable in our thoughts to duration, where no 
{un nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, taken 
‘from bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts to dif- 
tances beyond the confines of, the world, where are no 
Dodies atall, ON a alte ae) esetnuart yea 
, §.25. For fuppofing it were fiye. thoufand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from 
‘this place to the remoteft body, of the univerfe (for,. be- 
Ing finite, it. muft be at a certain diftance) as we fup- 
Pofe it to be five thoufand fix hundred.and thirty-nine 
Years from this time to the firft exiftence of any, body 
4n the beginning of the world ; we can, in our thoughts, 
apply this meafure of a year to duration before, the. crea- 


Hon, or beyond the duration of bodies or motion, as we 


Can this meafure of a mile to, fpace beyond the utmoft 
odies ; and by the one meafure duration. where there 
Was no motion, as well as by the other meafure fpace 
nour thoughts, where there is no.body. eos 

_§. 26. If it be objected to me here, that, in this way 
of explaining of time, I have begged what I fhould not, 
Viz. that the world is neither eternal nor. infinite; 1 


anfwer, that to my prefent purpole it is not needful, in 
this place, to make ufe of arguments, to evince the 
World to be finite, both in duration and extenfion ; but 
NY being at leaft as conceivable as the contrary, I have 
Sertainly the liberty to fuppofe it, as well as any one 

‘th to fuppofe the contrary :,.and I doubt not but 
mat every one that will go, about, it, may, eafily con- 
Scive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not 
Sf.all duration, and fo may come to a.ftop,and, non 
thas in vhis, confideration, of motion.., 32, alfo in his 
belo he may fet Uimpite tay. and the extenfion 
| Clonging to'it, but not to {pace where no pady 18 ;_ the 
pemott bounds of {pace and duration being beyond the 
ach of thought, as well as the utmost bounds of PERS 
m : ee CLS IGS fy. dls ash “Sars OW iene © Ak 4 t- 
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ber are beyond the largeft comprehenfion of the mind; 
ae all for the fame reafon, as we fhall fee in another 
place. 
Eternity. §. 27. By the fame means therefore, and 
| from the fame original that we come 1 
have the idea of time, we have alfo that idea which we 
call eternity; viz. having got the idea of fucceffion 
and duration, by reflecting on the train of our ow? 
ideas, caufed in us either by the natural a pearances © 
thofe ideas coming conftantly of themfelyes into ouf 
waking thoughts, or elfe caufed by external objects fuc- 
ceffively affecting our fenfes; and having from the T¢ 
- volutions of the fun got the ideas of certain lengths © 
’ duration, we can in our thoughts, and fuch lengths 
duration to one another, as often as we. pleafe, and-ap- 
ply them, fo added, to durations paft or to come: af 
this we can continue to do on, without bounds or limits, 
and proceed in infinitum, and apply thus the length ° 
the annual motion of the fun to duration, fuppofed be- 
fore the fun’s, or any other motion had its being ; whic! 
is no more difficult or abfurd, than to apply the notio? 
T have of the moving of a fhadow one hour to-day up? 
the fun-dial to the duration of fomething laft night 
v. g. the burning of a candle, which is now abfolutely 
feparate from all actual motion: and it is as impoffible 
for the duration of that flame for an hour laft night t? 
co-exift with any motion that now is, or for ever {ha 
be, as for any part of duration, that was before'the be- 
ginning of the world, to co-exift with the motion © 
‘the fun now. But yet this hinders not, but that having 
the idea of the length of the motion of the fhadow on 4 
dial between the marks of two hours, I can as diftin@ly 
meafure in my thoughts the duration of that candle- 
light laft night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now exift: And it is no more than‘to think, that 
had the fun fhone then on the dial, and moved aftel 
the fame rate it doth now, the fhadow on'the dial wou 
have paffed from one hour-line to another, whilft that 
flame of the candle lafted.. nae s 
“ §. 28. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being 
only the idea I have of the length of certain periadical 
wae : regulaf 
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fegular motions, neither of which motions do ever, all. 
at once exift, but only in the ideas 1 have of them in 
my memory derived from my fenfes or reflection; 
Can with the fame eafe, and for. the fame reafon, apply 
itin my thoughts to duration antecedent to all mannet 
% motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, 
Oaday, antecedent to the motion, that at this’ very 
Moment the fun is in.. All things paft are equally and 
berfectly at re{t; and to this way of confideration of 
them are all one, whether they were before the begin- 
Ning of the world, or but yefterday : the meafuring of 
‘hy duration by fome motion depending not at all on 
j Teal co-exiftence of that thing to that motion, UF 
ed other periods of revolution, but the having a clear 
ae of the length of fome periodical known motion, or 
Other intervals of duration in my mind, and applying: 
Nat to the duration of the thing I would meafure. 
ae 29. Hence we fee, that fome men imagine the 
Uration of the world, from its firft exiftence to this 
Prefent year 1689, to have been five thoufand fix hun- 
«ed and thirty-nine years, or equal to five ‘thoufand 
'X hundred and thirty-nine annual revolutions of the 
“nN, and others a great deal more; as the Egyptians of 
tho Who in the time of Alexander counted twenty- 
‘tee thoufand years from the reign of the fun; and the 
eames now, who account the world three millions, 
. o hundred and fixty-nine thoufand years old, or more: 
‘hich longer duration of the world, according to their 
©Mputation, though I fhould not believe to be true, 
fea can equally imagine it with them, and as truly un- 
ieee » and {gy ene is longer than the other, as I un- 
Fas anes that Methufalem’s life was longer than. 
agar ne: And if the common reckoning of five thou- 
ma: ies hundred and thirty-nine fhould be true (as it 
all, Seas well as any other affigned) it hinders not at 
My imagining what others mean when they make the 


World one thoufand years older, fince every one may 


the fame facility imagine (I do not fay believe) the 


acd to be fifty thoufand years old, as five thoufand 
th hundred and thirty-nine: and may as well conceive 
“€ duration of fifty thoufand years, as five thoufand 


myundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that 
Lae ee N to 
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to the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, if 
is not requifite that that thing fhould be co-exiftent 10 
the motion we meafure by, or any other periodical revo- 
lution ; but it fuffices to this purpofe, that we have the 
idea of the length of any regular periodical appear 
ances, which we can in our minds apply to duration 
with which the motion or appearance never co-exifted. 
§. 30. For as in the hiftory of the creation, delivere 
by Mofes, I can imagine that light exifted three days 
before the fun was, or had any motion, barely by think- 
ing, that the duration of light, before the fun was crea- 
ted, was fo long as (if the fun had moved then, as Jt 
doth now) would have been equal to three of his di- 
urnal revolutions ; fo by the fame way I can have 4! 
idea of the chaos, or angels being created, before there 
Was either light, or any continued motion, a minute, 2 
hour, a day, a year, or one thoufand years. For if 
can but confider duration equal to oné minute, before 
either the being or motion of any body, I can add one 
minute more till I come to fixty; and by the fame way 
of adding minutes, hours, Or years (i. e. fuch or fuch 
parts of the fun’s revolutions, or any other periods 
whereof I have the idea) proceed in infinitum, and fup- 
pofe a duration exceeding as many fuch periods as I cat 
reckon, let me add whilft I will: which I think is the 
notion we have of eternity, of whofe infinity we have 9° 
other notion, than we have of the infinity of number, 
which we can add for ever without end. : 

-§. 31. And thus [think it is plain, that from thofe 
two fountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, Vv! 
reflection and fenfation, we get ideas of duration, 42 
the meafures of it. | 

For, firft, by obferving what paffes in our mindss 
how our ideas there in train conftantly fome vanilhs 
and others begin to appear, we come by the idea of {uc 
CEMOiHs, Can, &: ‘pags 

Secondly, by obferving a diftance in the parts of this 
fucceffion, we get the idea of duration. 

. Thirdly, By fenfation obferving certain appearances 
at certain regular and feeming equidiftant periods, W® 
get the ideas of certain lengths or meafures of duratio™ 
as minutes, hours, days, years, &c, 


\ 





Fourthly: 
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Fourthly, by being able to repeat thofe meafures of 
ime, or ideas of {tated length of duration in our 
Minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
duration, where nothing does really endure or exift s 
and thus we imagine to-morrow, next year, OF feven . 
years hence. - * 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat ideas of any length 
of time as of a minute, a year, Or an age, as often as 
We will in our own thoughts, and adding them’ one to 
Another, without ever coming to the end of fuch addi- 
tion any nearer than we can to the end of number, to 
Which we can always add; we come by the idea of eter- 
Nity, as the future eternal duration of our fouls, as well 
48 the eternity of that infinite Being, which muft necef- 
arily have always exifted. | 

ixthly, By confidering any part of infinite duration; 
as fet out by periodical meafures, we come by the idea 
Of what we call time in general. 





Oust hy Pi Ky 
Of Duration and Expanfion, confidered together. 


§. 1. HOUGH we have in the props Both capable 
; dent chapters dwelt pretty long of greater 
“authe Eoiecians of {pace 2B duration ;. *0i% 
Yet they being ideas of general concernment, that have 
Omething very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the 
©Omparing them one with another may perhaps be of 
ufe for their illuftration ; and we may have the more 
Clear and difting conception of them, by taking a view 
them together. _ Diftance or {pace, in its fimple ab- 
Bs Conception, to avoid confufion, I call expanfion, 
t diftinguith it from extenfion, which by fome 1s ufed 
©.exprefs this diftance only as it is im the folid parts of 
Matter, and fo includes, or at leaft intimates the idea of 
pte whereas the idea of pure diftance includes no 
“ch thing. I prefer alfo the word expanfion to {paces 
“caufe {pace is often applied to diftance of fleeting: 
'ecéflive parts, which never exift together, as well Hf 
N 2 
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to thofe which are permanent. In both thefe (yiz. ex-. 
panfion and duration) the’mind has this common ide 
of ‘continued lengths, capable of greater or lefs quanti- 
ties: for a man has as clear an idea of the difference 
of the length of an-hour and a day, as of an inch ard 
a foot. is 

.§. 2.. The mind, having got the idea of 
Expanfion | the length of any part of fion, let it 
not bounded ah SP oes PL eB 
by matter, be a {pan, or a pace, or what Jength you 
| will, can, as has been faid, repeat that ideas 
and fo, adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, 
and make it equal to two f{pans, or two paces, and 10 
as often as it will, till it equals the diftance of any parts 
of the earth one from another, and increafe thus, ‘till 
amounts to the diftance of the fun, or remoteft ftar 
By fuch a progreflion as this, fetting out from the place 
where it is, or any other place, it can proceed and pass 
beyond all thofe lengths, arfd find nothing to ftop its 
going on, either in, or without body. It is true, We 
can eafily in our thoughts come to the end of folid eX- 
tenfion ; the extremity and bounds of all body we have 
no difficulty to arrive at:-but when the mind is there 
it finds nothing to hinder its progrefs into this endlefS 
expanfion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any, 
end. Nor let any one fay, that beyond the bounds 
body, there is nothing at all, unlefs he will confine God 
within the limits of matter. Solomon, whofe undet- 
ftanding was filled and enlarged with wifdom,  feems 
to have other: thoughts, when he fays, ‘ heaven, an@, 
“* the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee :”? and hey 
IT think, Very much magnifies to himfelf the capacity oF 
his own underftanding, who perfuades himfelf, that be 
can extend -his thoughts farther than God exifts, OF 
imagine any expanfion where he is not. 

§. 3+ Juft fo is it induration. The mind, 
having got the idea of any length of dura- 
tion, can double, multiply, and enlarges, 
not only beyond its own, but beyond the exiftence © 
all corporeal beings, and all the meafures of time, take? 
from the gfeat bodies of the world, and ‘their motions: 
But yet every one cafily admits, that though we make 

pte "e | duration 


Nor duration 
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duration boundlefs, as certainly, it is, we cannot yet,¢x= 
tend it beyond all being. ,God, everyone eafily allows; 
Uls eternity ; and it is hard to find.a-reafon,) why; any 


one fhould doubt, that he likewife fills immenfity. His 
| Infinite being: is certainly as boundlefs one. way.as, ano- 


ther; and methinks it afcribes z, little. too much to mat- 
i to fay, where there is.no,body, there ds nothing. ° 
salad Hence, Hinks we may Jee O96 wy 
: why every one amullarly, ana it more. eafily 
Out. the leaft hefitation, fpeaks of, and fup- admitinfinite 
Pofes eternity, and {ticks not to afcribe in- durationthan 
inity to: duration; but,-it is. with,more ee 
Subting and. referve, that many adinits;OF a." tisy od 
Uppofe the infinity of fpace. The reafon whereof fecems 
'© me to be this, that duration and extenfion being ufed 
4 names of affections belonging to. other beings, .w¢ 
fafily conceive in God infinite duration, and we cannot 
‘Void doing fo: but) not attributing: to him. extenfion, 


*- 


Sut only to matter, which is finite, we are apter,.to 
oubt of the exiftence of expanfion without matter; of 
Which alone. we commonly fuppofe it an attribute. 
‘ind therefore when men purfue their thoughts of {pace, 
ey are apt to ftop at the confines of body ; as if {pace 
Were there at an end too, and reached no farther... Or 
: 1 ry them. farther, 
it they term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe 
aginary fpace; as if it were nothing, becaufe there 1s 
0 body exiftine in it. Whereas duration, antecedent 
7° all body, and to the motions which it is meafured 
Y, they never term imaginary 5 becaufe it is never fup- 
Pofed void of fome other real exiftence. And if the 
“Mes of things may at all direct our thoughts towards 
© Originals of men’s ideas (as | am apt to think they. 
‘ ay very much) one may have occafion to think by the 
4me duration, that the continuation of exiftence, with 
Ts refiftance to any deftructive force, and bo 
SHARMA of folidity (which is apt to be confounde 
"ith, and, if we will look into the minute anatomical 
Parts of matter, is little different from, hardnefs) were 
Ought to have fome analogy, and gave occafion to 
Ords, fo near of kin as durare and durum effe. And 
N 3 that 


- 
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that durare is applied to the idea of hardnefs, as well 
as that of exiftence, we fee in Horace, epod. xv 
ferro duravit fecula.”” But be that as it will, this 1 
certain, that whoever purfues his own thoughts, will fin 
them fometimes launch out beyond the extent of body. 
into the infinity of {pace or expanfion; the idea where® 
is diftinét and feparate from body, and all other things: 
which may (to thofe who pleafe) be a fubject of farther 
meditation. 
Time to du- _§- 5- Time in general is to duration, 4% 
gation is as place toexpanfion. ‘They are fo much 9 
ar to ex-  thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and im- 
oy menfity, as is fet out and diftinguifhed from 
the reft, as it were by land-marks; and fo are nade w® 
of to denote the pofition of finite real beings, in re 
{pect one to another, in thofe uniform infinite oceans ° 
duration and fpace. Thefe rightly confidered are only 
ideas of determinate diftances, from certain know? 
points fixed in diftinguifhable fenfible things, and fup- 
al to keep the fame diftance one from anathe! 
‘rom fuch points fixed in fenfible beings* we reckoM 
and from them we meafure our portions of thofe infi- 
nite quantities; which, fo confidered, are that whi¢ 
we call time and place. For duration and fpace being 
in themfelves uniform and boundlefs, the order and p%° 
fition of things, without fuch known fettled points 
would be loft in them; and all things would lie jum- 
bled in an incurable confufion. : | 
Timeand  §. 6. Time and place, taken thus fol 
ot are ta determinate diftinguifhable portions © 
much of. thofe infinite abyffes of {pace and duration; 
ther, asare. {et out, or fuppofed to be diftinguifhe 
fetout bythe from the reft by marks, and known boun- 
exiftence and daries, have each of them a two-fold ac- 
motion of bo- : 
wee ceptation. 
| Firft, Time in general is commonly taken 
for fo much of infinite duration, as is meafured by, a? 
co-exiftent with the exiftence and motions of the grea! 
bodies of the univerfe, as faras we know any thing of them: 
and in this fenfe time begins and ends with the fram 
) 0 
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of this fenfible world, as in thefe phrafes before-men- 
tioned, before all time, or when time fhall be no more. 
lace likewife is taken fometimes for that portion 0 
infinite fpace, which is poffefled by, and comprehended 
Within the material world; and is thereby diftinguifhed 
from the reft of expanfion ; though this may more pro- 
perly be called extenfion, than place. Within thefe 
two are confined, and by the obferyable parts of them 
are meafured and determined, the particular time or 
duration, and the particular extenfion and place, of all 
Orporeal beings. | 
_ §..7. Secondly, Sometimes the word time Sometimes. 
isufed in a larger fenfe, and is applied to for fo much 
Parts of that infinite duration, not that were of either, as 
really diftinguithed and meafured out by fea defign by 
this real exiftence, and periodical motions — ken from the 
Of bodies that were appointed from the bulk or mo- 
€ginning to ‘be for figns, and for feafons, $00 of bor, 
and for days, and years, and are accord- P 
ingly our meafures of time: but fuch other portions too 
f that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any 
Sceafion, do fuppofe equal to certain lengths of mea- 
‘fured time; and fo confider them as bounded and de- 
termined, For if we fhould fuppofe the creation, or 
all of the angels, was at the beginning of the Juhan 
Period, we fhould fpeak properly enough, and fhould 
€ underftood, if we faid, it is a longer time fince the 
“reation of angels, than the creation of the world, by 
even thoufand fix hundred and forty years: whereby 
We would mark out fo much of that undiftinguifhed 
uration, as we fuppofe equal to, and would have ad- 
Mitted feven thoufand fix hundred and forty annual re- 
Yolutions of the fun, moving at the rate it now does. 
nd thus likewife we fometimes fpeak of place, dif- 
"ance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the confines 
Of the world, when we confider fo much of that fpace 
48 is equal to, or capable to receivea body of any af- 
'gned_ dimentions, as a cubick foot ;. or do fuppofe a 
Point in it at fuch a certain diftance from any part of 
§ Univerfe. | : 
| N 4 §. 8: 
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They belong §. 8. Where and when are queftions be- 
x i et longing to all finite exiftences, and are by 
-us always reckoned from fome known patts of this {en- 
_ fible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out 
to us by the motions obfervable in it, Without fome 
fuch fixed parts or periods, the order of things woul 
be loft to our finite underftandings, in the boundlefs i1- 
variable oceans of duration and expanfion; which com- 
prehend in them all finite beings, and in their full 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we ate 
not to wonder that we comprehend them not, and do !2 
often find our thoughts at a lofs, when we would con 
fider them either abftractly in themfelyes, or as any Way 
attributed to the firft incomprehenfible being. But 
when applied to any particular finite beings, the extei- 
fion of any body is fo much of that infnite {pace, 4§ 
the bulk of the body takes up. And place is the pofl- 
tion of any body, when confidered at a certain diftancé 
from fome othet.~ As the idea of the particular dura 
tion of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinité 
duration, which pafles during the exiftence of that 
thing; fo the time when the thing exifted is the ide 
of that {pace of duration which paffed between fome 
known and fixed period of duration, and the being of 
that thing. One fhows the diftance of the extremities 
of the bulk or exiftence of the fame thing, as that } 
is a foot fquare, or lafted two years; athe other {hows 
the diftance of it in place, or exiftence, from othet 
fixed points of {pace or duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, or the firft degree 0 
Taurus, and in the year of our“Lord 1671, or the 1009 
year of the Julian period: all which diftances we mea 
fure by pre-conceived ideas of certain lengths of {pace 
and duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; a0 
in the other, minutes, days, and years, &c. ; 
All the: parts §.9. There’is one thing more whereil 
Process. {pace and duration have a great confol- 
fion: and all ty; and that is, though they are juitly 
the partsof © reckoned amongft our fimple ideas, ye 
duration are none of the diftin& ideas we have ° 
duration, either is without all manner of com- 
pofition 4 
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‘Pofition*; jt is the very. nature of both of them to _ 
Confift of parts; but their pats being all of the fame 
Kind, and. without the mixture of any other idea, hinder 


‘them not from having a place amongft fimple ideas. 


“ould the mind, as in number, come to fo {mall a 


Part of extenfion or duration, as excluded divifibility, 
that would be, as it were, the indivifible unit, or idea ; 


dy repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extenfion and duration. But fince the mind is 
Aot able to frame an idea of any fpace without parts ; 
Anftead thereof it makes ufe of the common meafures, 
Which by familiar ufe, in each country, have imprinted 
themfelves on the memory (as inches and. feet ;. or 
Cubits and -parafangs ; and fo feconds, minutes, hours, 
ays, and years in duration:) the mind makes ufe, I 
‘ay, of fuch ideas as thefe, as fimple ones; and thefe 
Are the component parts of larger ideas, which the mind, 
Upon occafion, makes by the addition of fuch known 
e lengths 


na a a A Rea cme runine oR 


"Tt has been objeéted to Mr. Locke, that if {pace confifts of parts, 
+S it is confeffed in this place, he fhould not have reckoned it in the num- 
fimple ideas : becaufe it feems to be inconfiftent with what he fays 
fewhere, that a fimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in it no- 
“ting but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not 
Tenstithable into different ideas. It is farther objected, that Mr. 
h € has not given in the eleventh. chapter of the fecond book, where 
‘ Sins to fpeak of fimple ideas, an exact definition of what he under- 
‘nds by the word fimple ideas. To thefe difficulties Mr. Locke an- 
acts thus: ‘To begin with the laft, he declares, that he has not treated 
He wbject in an order perfeétly fcholaftic, having not had much fami- 
atity with thofe fort of books during the writing of his, and not re- 
hi bering at all the method in which they are written; and therefore 
‘S Teaders ought not to expect definitions regularly placed at the begin- 
Ng of each new fubje&t. . Mr. Locke contents himfelf to employ the 
ENeipal terms that he ufes, fo that from his ufe of them the reader may 
fir, comprehend what he means by them. But with refpect to the term 
ae idea, he has, had the good luck to define that in the place cited in the 
Peau and therefore there is no reafon to fupply that defett. “The 
dae then is to know, whether the idea of extenfion agrees with this 
ition? which will effe€tually agree to it, if it be underftood in the 

whi ‘Which Mr. Locke had principally in his view : for that compofition 
wan he defigned to exclude in that definition, was a compofition of 
th; tent ideas in the mind, and not a compofition of the. fame kind in a 
en 8 Whole effence confitts in having parts of the fame kind, where you 
Never come to a part entirely exempted from this compofition. ee 
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lengths which it is acquainted with, On the other fide, 
the ordinary {malleft meafure we have of either is looke 
on a8 an unit in number, when the mind by divifion 
would reduce them into lefs fractions. Though of 
both fides, both in addition and divifion, either of {pa 
or duration, when the idea under confideration becom 
very big or very fmall, its precife bulk becomes vely 
ob{cure and confufed; and it is the number of its 1 
peated additions or divifions, that alone remains cleat 
‘and diftinét; as will eafily appear to any one who WI 
let his thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, (3 
divifibility of matter. Every part of duration is 
ration too; and every part of extenfion is extentOl 
both of them capable of addition or divifion in in 
nitum. But the leaft portions of either of them, where- 
‘of we havé clear and diftinct ideas, may perhaps be 
fitteft to be confidered by us, as the fimple ideas of 
that kind, out of which our complex modes of fpacts 


that if the idea of extenfion confifts in having partes extra partes, (as the 
{chools fpeak) it is always, in the fenfe of Mr. Locke, a fimple ideas bes 
caufe the idéa of having partes extra partes cannot be refolved into te? 
other ideas, For the remainder of the objeétion made to Mr. 10" 
with refpeét to the nature of extenfion, Mr, Locke was aware of it A 
may be feen in §. 9. chap. 15, of the fecond book, where he fays, it 
«© the leaft portion of {pace or extenfion, whereof we have a clear 3°" 
«« diftin@ idea, may perhaps be the fitteft to be confidered by us as 4 na 
<< ple idea of that kind, out of which our complex modes of fpace # 

- *¢ extenfion are made up.” So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may 
‘fitly be called a fimple idea, fince it is the leaft idea of {pace that the m* 
can form to itfelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any 
whereof it has in itfelf any determined perception. From whence }f 
lows, that it is to the mind one fimple idea; and that is fufficient tO 
away this objection: for it is not the defign of Mr. Locke, in this Bet 
to difcourfe of any thing but concerning the idea of the mind. of 
this is not fufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing ™ 
to add, but that if the idea of extenfion is fo peculiar that it cannot e 
a€tly agree with the definition that he has given of thofe fimple ideass 
that it differs in fome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks 
is better to leave it there expofed to this difficulty, than to make 4 obs 
divifion in his favour, It is enough for Mr. Locke that his meaning ' a 
be underftood. It is very common to obferve intelligible difcourfes poil 
by too much fubtilty in nice divifions. We ou ht to put things tog® ot 
as well as we can, doCtrine causi; but, after all, feveral things W!™ 8 
be bundled up together under our terms and ways of {peaking 


exten{ion» 


, 


vg 
fol- 
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€Xtenfion, and duration, are made up, and into which 
they can again be diftinétly refolved. Such a fmall part — 
in duration may be called a moment, and is the time 
of one idea in our minds in the train of their ordinary 
Ueceffion there. The other, wanting a proper name, 
know not whether I may be allowed to call a fenfible 
Point, meaning thereby the leaft particle of matter or 
Pace we can difcern, which is ordinarily about a mi- 
Nute, and to the fharpeft eyes feldom lefs than thirty fe~ 
Conds of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 
§. 10. Expanfion and duration have this Their parts 
farther agreement, that though they are both infeparable. 
Confidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not 
“parable one from another, no not even in thought: 
thou h the parts of bodies from whence we take our 
Meafure of the one, and the parts of motioi, or rather 
€ fucceffion of ideas in our minds, from whence we 
ake the meafure of the other, may be interrupted and 
be arated ; as the one is often by reft, and the other is 
Y fleep, which we call reft too, 
- tr. But there is this manifeft dif- praise is 
ence between them, that the ideas of satan tage 
eth, which we have of expanfion, are  {olid. 
ted every way, and fo make figure, and 
heath, and thicknefs; but duration is but as it were 
Ne length of one ftraight line, extended in infinitum, 
Rot Capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure; but is 
aii Common meafure of all exiftence whatfoever, where- 
all things, whilft they exift, equally partake. For 
'S prefent moment is common, to all things that are 
a in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
fest exiftence, as much as if they were all but one 
hie € being; and we may truly fay, they all exift in the 
any woment of time. Whether angels and fpirits have 
rie analogy to this, in refpect to expanfion, 1s beyond 
an Comprehenfion : and perhaps for us, who have un- 
i, andings and comprchenfions fuited to our own PIF 
tealine ee and the ends of our own being, but not is. a; 
‘i iar of all other eines it i ae = ee 
_ ee any exiftence, or to have an 1d¢ y 
&, with a perfect negation of all manner of ie 
* ion; 


fer 
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fion ; as it is to have the idea of any real exiftence, with 
‘a perfect negation of all manner of duration; and ther 

fore what {pirits haye.to do with fpace, or how they 

communicate init, we know not. — All that we know 
that bedies do each fingly poflefs its proper portion © 

it, according to the extent of folid. parts ; and thereby 
exclude all, other bodies. from having any fhare in that 

particular portion of fpace, whilft it remains there. . 

: §. 12. Duration, and time which is a pat 


Duration has SHS Ot OVS. lea We as iif{- 
nevertwo.. Of it, is the idea we have of perifhing dif 
parts toge-.- tance, of which. no two parts exift toge 
ther, expan- ‘ther, but follow each other in fucceffion 3 
fion all toge- ; ¥ : ; Aa nce; 
ther... , aS expanfion is the idea of lafting diftane 


_.. .,all whofe parts exift together, and are, 0% 
capable of fucceffion. And therefore though we cannot 
conceive any duration without fucceffion, nor can put! 
together in our thoughts, that any being does now ¢s 
to-morrow, or poffefs at once more than the prefeat 
moment of duration ; yet we can conceive the eterm# 
duration of the Almighty far different from that of maw 
or any other finite being. Becaufe man comprehend 
not in his knowledge, or power, all paft and futul® 
things; his thoughts are but of yefterday,; and he knows 
not what to-morrow will bring forth. What is once 
paft he can never recall ; and what is yet to come h® 
cannot make prefent. What I fay of man I fay of 4 
finite beings ; who, though they may far exceed man it 
Knowledge and power, yet are no more than the meane 
creature, in comparifon with God_himfelf. Finite © 
any magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite 
God’s infinite duration being accompanied with infinité 
knowledge, and infinite power, he fees all things pat 
and to come; and they are no more diftant from hi§ 
knowledge, no farther removed from his fight, that 
the prefent :, they all lie under the fame view; and ther 
is nothing which he cannot make exift each moment he — 
pleafes.. For the exiftence ofall things depending upom 
his good-pleafure, all things exift every moment that h® 
thinks fit to have them exift. To conclude, expanfiot 
and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend ea¢ 
other; every part of {pace being in every part of sf | 

s ratiols — 
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tation, and every part of duration in every part of ex- 
Anfion. Such a combination of two diftincét ideas is, 
ye pote, fearce to be found in all that great. variety 
€do or can.conceive, and may afford matter to farther 
culation. 





CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


\ 1.: A MONGST all the ideas we have, Number the 
inind as there is none fuggefted to the es cae 
itn y more ways, fo there is none more 44 idea, 
uh €, than that of unity, or one. It has . 
jee, adow of variety or compofition in it; every ob- 
und Cur fenfes are employed about, every idea 1n our 
-Gerftandings, every thought of our minds, brings this , 
“ along with it. And therefore it is the moft inti- - 
he our thoughts, as well as it 1s, in its agreement 
ie other things, the moft univerfal idea we have. 
tor Number applies itfelf to men, angels, actions, 
ima hts, every thing that either doth exift, or can be 
~88ined., , A 
at aad By repeating this idea in our minds, Is mere 
by th ling the repetitions together, we come eet : 
Thy ace ideas of the modes of it. 
ie by adding one to one, we have the complex idea 
the shu ta by putting twelve units together, we have 
Higee idea of a dozen; and fo of a fcore, ora 
»./0n, or any other number, 2 a 
of ee fimple. modes of numbers are pach«mode » 
au Other the moft diftintt; every the . diftiné, - 
each weation, which is an. unit, making aes 
appro ee as as clearly different from that which 
28 di eh eth neareft to it, as the moft remote: two being 
és né from one, as two hundred; and the idea of 
8 diftin@ from the idea of three, as the magnitude 
f a Whole earth is from that of a mite. This is not 
4 (other fimple modes, in. which it is not fo eafy, 
“s at , nor 
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nor perhaps poffible for us to diflingtith betwixt tw? — 
approaching ideas, which yet are really different. For 
who will undertake to find a difference between t™ 
white of this paper, and that of the next degree to Jt 
or can form diftinct ideas of every the leaft excefs in ¢¥ 
tenfion ? | | | f 
Therefore §. 4. The clearnefs and diftinétnefs ° 
demonftrae each mode of number from all others, eve 
tionsin num- thofe that approach neareft, makes me af 
eset moft to think that demonftrations in numbers, ! 
oa they are not more evident and exact than 
extenfion, yet they are more general in their ufe, aM 
more determinate in their application, Becaufe t f 
ideas of numbers are more precife and diftinguifhab¥ 
than in extenfion, where every equality and excefs a! 
not fo eafy to be obferved or meafured; becaufe oF 
thoughts cannot in {pace arrive at any determined fmall- 
nefs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and there 
fore the quantity or proportion of any the leaft exce™ 
cannot be difcovered: which is clear otherwife in nu™ 
ber, where, as has been faid, ninety-one is as diftit= 
guifhable from ninety, as from nine thoufand, thovg" 
ninety-one be the next immediate excefs to ninety. Bub 
it is not fo in extenfion, where whatfoever is more tia” 
juft a foot or an inch, is not diftinguifhable from © 
ftandard of a foot or an inch; and in lines which 4P° 
pear of an equal length, one may be longer than the 
other by innumerable parts; nor can any one aflign *” 
angle, which fhall be the next biggeft to a right, one. 4s 


Names ne- §. 5. By the repeating, as has been f@ 
pity. to the idea of an unit, and joining it to any 
RURPS TEs ther unit, we make thereof one collect! 


idea, marked by the name two. And whofoever 6? 
do this, and proceed on ftill, adding one more to ™) 
Taft collective idea which he had of any number, es 
give a name to it, may count, or have ideas for fevel 
collections of units, diftinguifhed one from another, 
far'as he hath a feries of names for following number 
anda memory to retain that feries, with their fever 
names: all numeration being but ftill the adding of 9 
unit more, and giving to the whele together, as ie 
prehendé 
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Prehended in one idea, a new oF diftinét name or fign, 
/Whereby to. know it from thofe before and after, and 
iftinouifh it from every fmaller or greater multitude 
Of units, So that he that can add one to one, and fo. 
to two, and fo go on with his tale, taking ftill with him 
the difting names belonging to ¢very progreffion ; and 
0 again, by fubtracting an unit from each collection, 
Yetreat and leffen them; is capable of all the. ideas. of 
Lumbers within the compafs of his language, or for 
Which he hath names, though not perhaps of more. 
Or the feveral fimple modes of numbers, being in our 
nds but fo many combinations of units, which have 
variety, nor are capable of any other difference but 
Nore or lefs, names or marks for each diftinét combi- 
Nation feem more neceflary than in any other fort of 
ideas, For without fuch names or marks we can hardly 
Well make ufe of numbers in reckoning, efpecially where 
l€ Combination is made up of any great multitude of 
di ts; which put together without a name or mark, to 
iftinguith that precife collection, will hardly be kept 
*Om being a heap in confufion. | 
yo. 6+ This I think to be the reafon, why fome Ame- 
‘Cans I have fpoken with,. (who were otherwife of 
Wick and rational parts enough) could not, as we do, 
+ aly means count to one thoufand; nor had any dif 
n& idea of that number, though they could reckon 
fend well to twenty. Becaufe their language being 
ae and accommodated only to the few. neceflaries 
or needy fimple life, unacquainted either with trade 
“mathematics, had no words in it to {tand for: one 
Sufand ; fo that when they were difcourfed with of 
Ofe greater numbers, they would {how the hairs of their 
» to exprefs a great multitude which they could 
Number: which inability, I fuppofe, proceeded 
tom their want of names... The Tououpinambos had 
0 names for numbers above five; any number beyond 
t they made out by fhowing their fingers, and the 
Ngers of others who were prefent*. And I doub3 
+ Hig 
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not but we ourfelves might diftinétly number in words. d 
a great deal farther than we ufually do, would we find | 
out but fome fit denomination to fignify them bys — 
whereas in the way we take now to name them by mi a - 
lions of millions of millions, &c. it is hard to go bee, 
yond eighteen, or at moft four and twenty decimal pro 
sreflions, without confufion. But to fhow how muc} 
diftin& names conduce to our well reckoning, or haY- 
ing ufeful ideas of numbers, let us fet all thefe followings 
figures in one continued line, as the marks of one nulm= 
Bers-v. 2, ‘3 


Nonillions.  Oétillions.  Septillionse  Sextillions. Quintrilliaise 
857324 162486 345896 437918 423147 
Qaatrillions. Trillions. Billions,  - Maillions. Units, 
248106 . 235421 261734 368149. 623137 
The ordinary way of naming this number in Engliff, 
will be the often repeating of millions, of millions, 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of MY~ 
lions, of millions, (which is the denomination of ti 
fecond fix figures.) In which way, it will be very hal 
to have any diftinguifhing notions of this number: but 
whether, by giving every fix figures a new and orderly 
denomination, thefe, and perhaps a great’ many mol 
figures in progreffion, might not eafily be counted di 
tinctly, and ideas of them both got more eafily to oul” 
felves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it #. 
be confidered. This I mention only to fhow how nore 
fary diftinct names are to numbering, without prete? 
ing to intreduce new ones of my inventions - 
‘Why chil- §. 7. Thus children, either for want i 
dren number names to mark the feveral: progreffions 0” 
not earlier. numbers, or not having yet the faculty ® 
collect {cattered ideas into complex ones, and: rane” 
them in a regular order, and fo retain them in thelf 
memories, as is neceffary to reckoning; do not begit 
to number very early, nor proceed in it very far 0). 
fteadily, till a good while after they are well furnifhee 
“with good ftore of other ideas: and one may often 0°” 
ferve them difcourfe and reafon pretty well, and hav® 
very clear conceptions of feveral other things, eae 
2 t 
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they can tell twenty. And fomes;through the, defauls, 
of their memories, who.cannot retain the feveral cont: 
Dinations of numbers, . with; their names..annexed -inm 
‘heir diftiné orders, and :the dependence of fo long a, 
train of numeral progreflionsy:and. their‘ relation’ one 
© another, are not able all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go over any. moderate-feries-of—numbers. 
or he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that 
Umber, muft know that.‘nirieteen went before; with 
ihe diftin@ name or fign of every one of them, as they 
4nd marked in their.ordér; for wherever this fails, a 
P is made, the chain breaks, and the progrefs in 
‘mbering can go no farther..,So that to reckon righty; 
tis required, 1. That the:mind diftinguifh carefully: 
by? ideas, which are different..one from. another only" 
it e addition» or fubtraction. of one unit. Br tes 
co tain.in memory, the names,or marks‘ of the feyeral, 
mbinations, from an unit,to.that number; and-thae 
wre onfufedly,,.and at random,,-but in: that exact order 2 
ip the numbers follow.one another: in-cither-of which}; 
dif tr pes the. whole. bufinefs ‘of numbering will be, 
of utbed, and there will remain only the. coniufed idea, 
Multitude, but the ideas neceflary to, diftinct nume-: 


“Hon will not be attained to...» ei 
* 8. This farther is obfervable in num=_ A a 
Cts that iti es ee ind k Number... 

fe 2 fMat itis that which the mind makes” | eofutes all 


a of in meafuring all things that by us. meafurables. ' 
ke Meafurable, which principally, are ex- ©. 
heer and duration; and our idea of infinity, even. 
When 


ing \ applied to thofe, feems.to be nothing but the: 
Sula of number. For what elfe are our ideas of: 
| ne and immenfity, but the repeated additions. of 
ia fin ideas of imagined parts of duration and expan-- 
cop, With the infinity of number, in’ which we can: 
: fae to no end of addition? For fuch an inexhauftibley 
fury) RUMber, (of all other our ideas)» moft clearly: 
Qn thes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let 
Pleafe collect into one fum as great-a number as he : 
One ; 8, this, multitude, how great foever,’ leflens not: 
Nearer the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
y F the end of the inexhauftible ftock of number, 
oh I, O where 


7 
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where {till there remains as much to be added, as if 
none were taken’ outs And this endlefs addition OF 
addibility (if any one like the'word better) of numbels, 
fo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which giv@ 
ws the cleareft and moft diftinét idea of infinity+ ~ 
which more in the following chapter. | 
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Of Infinity. : jaaia ) i‘ 
fafnity, in’ §. 1. FYE that would know what kind 
its: original | idea itis to which we give * 


intention, at-. - c4 «gry ¥ tha 
tributed to name of infinity, cannot do it better, 


ace, dara-_ “DY confidering to ‘what infinity is by 
tion and. © - mind more’immediately attributed, and the? 
number.» < how the mind comes to frame it. — M 

Finite and infinite feem to me to be looked upo? by. 
the mind asthe modes of quatitity, and to be attributt | 
primarily in their firft defignation only to thofe thing’ 
which have parts, and are capable of increafe or ate 
nution, by the addition or fubtraction of any the #, 
part: and fuch are the ideas of fpace, duration, a 
number, which’ we have confidered in ‘the foregoihs 
chapters. I-is: true, that-we cannot but be aflurey 
that the great God, of whom and from whom até fh 
things, is incomprehenfibly infinite: but yet when 7 
apply to that firft and fupreme being our idea of infi- 
nite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it Pr 
marily in refpect to his duration and ubiquity ; ane, 
I think, more’ figuratively to his power, wifdom, @ 
goodnefs, and other attributes, which are properly ™ 
exhauftible and incomprehenfible, &c. For, when W 
call them: infinite, we have no other idea of this 1™ 
nity, but what carries with it fome reflection on, ae 
imitation of, that number or extent of the aéts OF aa 
jects of God’s power, wifdom, and goodnefs, which eo 
never be fuppofed fo great or fo many, which ¢ dt 
attributes will not always furmount and exceed, oe 
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Multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
ll the ‘infinity of endlefs number. I do not preten 
to fay how thefe attributes are in God, who is infinitely 
beyond the reach of our narrow capacities. They do, 
Without doubt, contain in them all poflible perfection : 
ut this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
thefe our ideas of their infinity. . 

§. 2. Finite then, and infinite, being by The idea of 
the mind looked on as modifications of ex- finite eafily 
Panfion and duration, the next thing to be 8% 
©onfidered, is, how the mind comes by them. As for 
the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- 
Vlous portions of extenfion that affect our fenfes, carry 
With them into the mind the idea of finite: and the or- 
“inary periods of fucceflion, whereby we meafure time 
and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded 
lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by thofe 

Oundlefs ideas of eternity and immenfity, fince the 
Sbje&s we converfe with, come fo much fhort of any 
*PProach of proportion to that largenefs. 
ft . 3. Every one that has any idea of any How we 

ated lengths of fpace, asa foot, finds that come by the 
ad repeat that idea; and, joining it to idea of infi- 
ie former, make the idea of two feet; and ™Vs 
Y the addition of a third, three feet; and fo on, with- 
ae ever coming to an end of his addition, whether of 
“he fame idea of a foot, or if he pleafes of doubling it, 

T any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, or 
“ameter of the earth or of the orbis magnus: for 
q Chfoever of thefe he takes, and how often foever he 
ae es, or any otherwife multiplies it, he finds that 
“ter he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, 
and enlarged his idea as much as he pleafes, he has no 
fare tealon to ftop, nor is onc jot nearer the end.of 
“Uh addition, than he was at firft fetting out. The 
Tent Of enlarging his idea of {pace by farther additions 
fawbing {till the fame, he hence takes the idea of in- 
ag {pace. rath 

4. This, I think, is the way whereby : 
rhe Mind gets the idea of infinite fpace. It aaerts as 
Ini quite different.confideration, to €xa- cf, 3 
““h€ whether the mind has the idea of fuch 

O 2 a bound- 








‘body, its neceflary. exiftence 
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a. boundlefs {pace actually exifting, fince our ideas al€ 
not always proofs of the exiftence of things ; but yo . 
fince this comes here in our way, [ fuppofe I may #4) — 
that we are apt to think that {pace in itfelf is actually 
boundlefs ; to which imagination, the idea of {pace 
expanfion of ‘itfelf naturally leads us. For it bell 
confidered by us, either as the extenfion. of body, © 
as exifting by. itfelf, without any. folid matter takin 
it up (for of fuch.a void fpace, we have not only, ! 
idea,- but } have proved as I think, from the: motion’ 
? ) it is impoffible the mi? 
fhould be ever able to find or fuppofe any end of )% 
or be {topped any where in its progrefs in this-{p4 
how far foever it extends its thoughts. Any  bount? 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are, fo 

from putting a ftop to the mind in-its farther progres 
in {pace and extenfion, that it rather facilitates and €” 
Jarges it; for fo far as that body reaches, fo far no 0M 
can doubt of extenfion: and when we are come to 4 
utmoft extremity, of body, what is there that can th A 

puta ftop, and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end / 
Gpace, when it perceives that it'is not; nay, whenJt” 
fatisfied.that body itfelf can move into it? For if ia 


















neceflary for the motion of body, that there fhould 
an empty fpace, though ever fo little, here amotp 
‘bodies ;.and if it be poflible for body to move in © 
through that! empty fpace; nay it is impoffible for # y 
particle of matter to move but into an empty f{pact; 
the fame poffibility of a body’s moving into a if 






{pace, beyond the utmoft bounds of body, as well ; 
into a void fpace interfperfed amongtt bodies, will fe 
‘ways remain clear and evident: the idea of empty P¥, 
fpace, whether within or beyond the -confines of 4 
bodies, being exactly the fame, differing not in natures 
though in bulk; and there being nothing to hinds | 

from moving into it. So that wherever the mind plac’ — 
itfelf by any thought, either amongft or remote fy . 
all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of {pace no- whe" 


find any bounds, any end; and fo muft necefiarily a 


clude it, by the very nature and idea of cack part of © 
to be actually infinite, 19 Bei : Pa. 
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fe 5. As by the power we find in our- and foof 
‘ives of repeating, as often as we will, any  dutation. 
‘dea of fpace, we get the idea of imimen- <o 


ity; fo, by being able to repeat the idea of any length |’ 


) duration we have in our minds, with all the endlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 
"or we find in ourfelves, we can no more come to an 
end of fuch repeated ideas, than we can come to the end 


he number, which every one perceives he cannot. But 
fre again it is another queftion, quite different from our » 


ving an idea of eternity, to know whether there were 
iy teal being, whofe duration has been eternal. And 
* to this, I fay, he that confiders fornething now ¢x- 


" lng, muft neceffarily come to fomething eternal. But 


* 


ti More of it, but proceed on to fome other confidera~ 
Ons of our idea of infinity. wer 
a’: 6. If it be fo, that our idea of infinity why other 4 
flere from the power we.obferve in our- ideas are not 
f Yes of repeating without end our own 6&4 able of = 
483 it may be demanded, “ Why we do Pasa S) 
« N0t_attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thofe 
at {pace and duration ;” fince they may be as eafily, 
vet as often repeated in our minds, as the other; and 
: Nee pony ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, or infi- 
Pe peers though he can repeat the idea of war 
hese 3s frequently as thofe of a yard, ora day: To 
ae I anfwer, all the ideas that are confidered as hay- 
‘© Parts, and are capable of increafe by the addition 
ides 7 caus or lefs parts, afford us by their repetition the 
 * Of infinity; becaufe with this endlefs repetition, 
Kens 1s continued an enlargement, ‘of which there can 
i Ae end. But in other ideas it 1s not fo; for to the 
ive Idea of extenfion or duration that I at prefent 
Ve, the addition of any ‘the leaft part makes an in~ 
Whaes but to the perfectett idea. 1 have of the whiteft 
,tenefs, if I add another of a lefs or equal whitenefs, 
i Whiter than I have, I cannot add the idea) it 
the rer No increafe, and enlarges not my idea at all : and 
dette the different ideas of whitenefs, dc. are called. 


“tees.” For thofe ideas that confift of parts are ane. 


4 € 


a ing {poke of this in another place, fhall fay here — 


' an infinite duration. For our idea of infinity being 
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ble‘of being augmented by every addition of the Jeaft 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which oné 
parcel of fnow yielded yefterday to our fight, and ano- 
ther idea of white from another parcel of fnow you g 
to-day, and put them together in your mind, they em: 
body, as it were, and run into one, and the idea of 
whitenefs is not atall increafed, and if we add a Iefs de- 
gree of whitenefs toa greater, we are fo far from increat 
ing that we diminifh it. ‘Thofe ideas that confift not of 
parts cannot be augmented to what proportion met 
pleafe, or be ftretched beyond what they have received 
by their fenfes ; but fpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increafe by repetition, leave in the min an 
idea of endlefs room for more: nor can we conceive 4) 
where a ftop to a farther addition or progreffion, and’ 
thofe ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of 
infinity. gs id 
Difference, 9.77, Lhough, our idea of infinity aril 
between inf- {rom the contemplation of quantity, 
nity of fpace, the endlefs increafe the mind is able & 
and fpace in- make in quantity, by the repeated ade! 
caer tions of what portions thereof it plealt*? 
yet I guefs-we caufe great confufion in our thoughts, whe 
we join infinity to any fuppofed idea of quantity ™ 
mind can be thought to have, and fo difcourfe or rea- 
fon about an infinite quantity, viz. an infinite {pace 3 
J think, an endlefs growing idea, by the idea of any 
quantity the mind has, being at that time terminate! My 
that idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be & 
greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjun 
ftanding meafure to a growing bulk; and therefore © 
think it is not an infignificant fubtilty, if 1 fay that we 
are carefully to diftinguith between the idea of the iy 
mity of fpace, and the idea of a fpace infinite: the fist 
is nothing but a fuppofed endlefs progreffion of the mit ? 
over what repeated ideas of {pace it pleafes; but to ave 
actually in the mind the idea of a fpace infinite, is © 
fuppofe the mind already paffed over, and actually ai | 
p 


have.a view of all thofe repeated ideas of fpace, wht 
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an endlefs repetition can never totally reprefent to it* 
Which carries in ita plain contradiction. 

§. 8. This, perhaps, will be a_ little ‘cheat 
plainer, if we confider it in numbers. The beta ser A 
Infinity of numbers, to the end of whofe nite fpace. 
addition every one perceives there isnoap- 

toach, eafily appears to any one that reflects on it: but 
Ow clear foever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing yet more evident, than the abfurdity of 
the a@ual idea of an infinite number. Whatfoever po- 
fitive ideas we have in our minds of any fpace, duration, 
t number, let them be ever fo great, they are ftill 
Mnite; but when we fuppofe an inexhauftible remainder, 
‘Om which we remove all bounds, and wherein we 
allow the mind an endlefs progreffion of thought, with- 
Sut ever compleating the idea, there we have our idea 
°f infinity; which though it feems to be pretty clear 
When we confider nothing elfe in it but the negation of 
an end, yet when we would frame in our minds the idea 
of an infinite {pace or duration, that idea is very ob- 
{Cure and confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts, 
very different, if not inconfiftent. For let a man frame 
his mind an idea of any fpace or number, as great as 
N€ will: it is plain the mind re(ts and terminates in that 
\dea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
_ Sonfifts in’ a fuppofed endlefs progreffion. And there- 
re I think it is, that we are fo eafily confounded, when 
ue Come to argue and reafon about infinite {pace or 
‘Uration, &c. Becaufe the parts of fuch an idea not 
fde® perceived to be, as they are, inconfiftent, the one 
“Ge or other always perplexes, whatever confequences 
4 in draw from the other; as an idea of motion not pal~ 
france would perplex any one, who fhould argue from 
at r an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
MY eft: and fuch another feems to me to be the idea of 
i. ESEEs or (which is the fame thing) a number infinite, 
an 4 of a {pace or number which the mind actually has, 
“nd fo views and terminates in; and of a fpace or num- 
7 Which ‘na conftant and endlefs enlarging and. pro- 
are on, it can in thought never attain £0, 4 OF how 
te foever an idea of fpace 1 have im my mind, it 1s 
O 4 | ne 


ber, 
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no larger than it is that inftant that I have it, though 
“Tbe capable the next inftant to ‘double it, and fo on? 

infinitum: for that alone is infinite which has 2? 

bounds; and that the idea of ‘infinity, in which rl 


-thoughts.can find none. i 
Namber af >. §:.9- But of allother ideas, it is mum 
fords usthe ber, as I have faid; which I think fu c 
“Cleareft idea ~ nifhes us with the cleareft and moft diftine 
,oF infinity. ~~ idea of infinity we are capable of. For even 
‘in {pace and duration, when the mind purfwes the id@ 
“of infinity, it there makes ufe ef the ideas and repetl- 
tions of numbers, as of millions and millions of mile 
or years, Which are fo many diftinét ideas, kept beft by 
number from running into a confufed heap, wherein 
‘mind lofes itfelf; and when it has added together 
‘Many millions, d&c. 4s it pleafes, of known Jengths ° 
‘{pace or duration, the cleareft idea it can get of infin)? 
.is the confufed incomprehenfible remainder of endles 
addible numbers, which affords no profpect of ftop 
Houndary.. iS ae oe 
BRAS §. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little 
“conceptionof farther light into the idea we have of infi- 
“the infinityof Nity, and difcover to us that it is nothisg 
number, du- but the infinity of number applied to de- 
F a at aL terminate parts, of which we‘ have in 0U 
igo ut “minds the diftin@ ideas, if we confides 
that number is not generally thought by us infinit® 
whereas duration and extenfion are apt to be fo ; whi¢ 
arifes from hence, that in number we are at one €° 
as it were: for there being in number nothing lefs tha? 
‘an unit,’ we there ftop, and are at an end; but in 4° 
dition or. increafe of number, we can fet no bounds: 
“And fo it is like a line, whereof one end terminating 
with us, the other’is extended ftill forwards beyond 4 
that we can conceive; but in fpace and ‘duration it 
otherwife. For in duration we confider it; as if th! 
line of number’ were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ctivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which 
evident to‘any onc that will but refle@ on what con 4 
deration he‘hath ‘of eternity’; which, I fuppofe, he wil 
tind to be nothing élfe; “Btit the turning this infinity ie 
Tr cam Yar th Sven Pacodt Jo est? ne tev20! ait 
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humber both ways, 2 parte ante and a parte poft, as 
they fpeak. For when we would confider eternity; 2” 
Parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourfelves 
and the prefent time we are in, repeat-in our minds the 
ideas of years, or ages, or any other aflignable portion 
of duration paft, with a profpect of proceeding in fuch 
addition, with all the infinity. of number? and when 
We would confider eternity, @ parte poft, we jut after 
the fame rate begin from ourfelves, and reckon by mul~ 
Uplied periods yet to come, till extending that line of 
Number, as before. And thefe two being put together, 
are that infinite duration we call eternity : which, as we 
turn our view either way, forwards or backwards, ap- 
Pears infinite, becaufe we ftill turn that way the infinite 
$nd of number, i. e. the power fill of adding more. : 
~ §. 11. The fame happens alfo in fpace, wherein con- 
felving ourfelves to be-as it were in the centre, we do 
®n all fides purfue thofe ‘ndeterminable lines of numbers 
and reckoning any way from ourfelves, a yard, mile, 
lameter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity 
Of number, we add others to them as often as we will; 
and haying no more reafon to’ fet bounds to thofe re- 
hanes ideas than we have to fet bounds to number, we 
have that indeterminable idea of immenfity. _ “a 
ag And fince in any bulk of matter Infinite divie 
ur thoughts cati never arrive at the utmoft _ fibility. 
divifibility, therefore there is an apparent 
infinity to us alfo in that, which has the infinity alfo of 


umber; but with this difference, that, in the former 
Confiderationg of the infinity of {pace and duration, we 


only ufe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the 
ivifion of an unit into its fractions, wherein the mind 


Alf can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 


additions; it being:indeed but the addition ftill of new 
Numbers: Though in theaddition of the one we can have 
20 more the pofitive idea of a fpace infinitely great, than, 
{1 the divifion of the other, we can have the idea of a 
Ody. infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, a& 
ay fay, a growing or fugitive idea, ftill in a boundlefs 
Plogreffion, that can ftop nowhere. figs Be 
geireeege oe ss =: 
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Pe §. 13. Though it be hard, I think, 
Bh sy Nig find any one fo e bfurd as to fay, he has the 
nity. pofitive idea of an actual infinite numbefi 
7 _ the infinity whereof lies only in a powet 
full of adding any combination of units to any formet 
number, and that as long and as much as one will; thé 
like alfo being in the infinity of fpace and duratiom 
which power leaves always to the mind room for endlels 
additions; yet there be thofe who imagine they havé 
fitive ideas of infinite duration and fpace. It would, 
think, be enough to deftroy any fuch pofitive idea of 
infinite, to afk him that has it, whether he could,ad¢ 
to it or no; which would eafily fhow the miftake 4 
fuch a pofitive idéa. Wecan, I think, have no pofitive 
idea of any fpace or duration which is not made UP 
and commenfurate to repeated numbers of feet o 
yards, or days and years, which are the common mée- 
fures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, an? 
whereby we judge of the greatnefs of this fort of quam 
tities. And therefore, fince an infinite idea of {pace 
or duration muft needs be made up of infinite parts 
it can have no other infinity than that of number, cap4- 
ble ftill of farther addition; but not an actual pofitive 
idea of a number infinite. For, I think, it is evident 
that the addition of finite things together (as are 4! 
lengths, whereof we have the pofitive ideas) can nevef 
otherwife produce the idea of infinite, than as numbe! 
does ; which confifting of additions of finite units on® 
to another, fuggefts the idea of infinite, only by a powe! 
we find we have of {till increafing the fum, and adding 
more of the fame kind, without coming one jot neatef 
the end of fuch progreffion. | ay 
_ §..14. They who would prove their idea of infinite 
to be pofitive, feem to me to do it by a pleafant argu 
ment, taken from the negation of an end; which being 
negative, the negation of it is pofitive.. He that con- 
fiders that the end is, in body, but the extremity of 
fuperficies of that body, will not perhaps be forward t@ 
grant that the end is a bare negative: and he that per 
ceives the end of his pen is black or white, will be ap® 
sto think that the end is fomething more than a pup 
 Seslores Meer nn : eon negan 
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Negation, Nor is it, when applied to duration, the bare * 
negation of exiftence, but more properly the laft mo-~ 
ment of it. But if they will have the end to be nothing 
ut the bare negation of exiftence, I am fure they can- 
hot deny but the beginning is the firft inftant of beings 
and is not by any body conceived to be a bare negation s 
and therefore by their own argument, the idea of eter-~ 
Nal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a beginning, 
1s but a negative idea. : se 
§.15. The idea of infinite has, 1 con- What is pofi- 
Fels, fomething of pofitive in all thofe tive,’ what, 
lings we apply to it. When we would eof 
nk of infinite {pace or duration, we at  jnfinite. 
tft ftep ufually make fome very Jarge idea, 
a8 perhaps of millions of ages, OF miles, which pof- 
ibly we double and multiply feveral times. All that 
We thus amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive, and 
the affemblage of a great number of pofitive 1dcas of 
Pace or duration. But what ftill remains beyond this, 
We have no more a pofitive diftin@ notion of, than a 
Mariner hds of the depth of the fea; whete having let 
own a large portion of his founding-line, he reaches 
ho bottom; whereby he knows the depth to be fo many 
athoms, and more; but how much the more Is; he 
ath no diftin@ notion at all: ‘And could he always 
Upply new line, and find the plummet always fink, 
Without ever ftopping, he would be fomething im the 
Pofture of the mind reaching after a complete and poli- 
tive idea of infinity. In which cafe let this line be 
ten, or one thoufand fathoms long, it equally difco- 
Vers what is- beyond its; and gives only this confufed 
bs comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may 
— Yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends 
Y any fpace, it has a pofitive idea of; but in endea~ 
ee to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, 
le advancing, the idea is ftill imperfect and incom~ 
pees So much fpace as the mind takes a view of in 
Bac ean ation of greatnefs, ing clear picture, an 
ofitive in the underftanding: ut infinite 1s fill 
et 1. Then the idea of fo much is pofitive and 
Car, 2. The idea of greater is alfo clear, but . is 
5 u 
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but a comparative idea, viz. the idea.of fo much grea : | 
as cannot be comprehended ; and this is, plainly neg@, | | 
tive, not pofitive. For he ha8 no pofitive clear idea 0 | 
the largenefs of any extenfion, (which is that fou 
‘for in the idea of infinite) that has not a comprehene 
five idea of the dimenifions of it; and fuch no»body, 4 | 
think, pretends to if What ‘is ‘infinite. © For to dite | 
man has a pofitive cléar idea’ of any quantity, mgt! | 
Knowing how great it is, is “as reafonable as to fay, i 
has the pofitive clear idea of the number of the {ands 
on the “fea-fhore, who ‘knows not how many there ut 







but. only, that’ they are’ more than twenty. For ju! 
fuchya-perfect and pofitive idea “has he of an infinit 
{pace or-duration, who fays it is larger ‘than the extell 
or duration of ten, one hundred, one thonfand, or any 
other ‘number of miles, or years, whereof he has, OF 
can have a pofitive idea; which is all ‘the idea, I thinks 
we have'of infinite. - So that-what lies beyond our pols 
tive idea towards infinity, lies in obfcurity ; and Bl 
€ 


- 






the indeterminate confufion of a negative idea, wher 
1 know I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow capacity : and 
that cannot but be very far from a pofitive complett 

idea, wherein the greateft part of what I would com=— 
prehend is left’ out; under the undeterminate intima- 

tion of being {till greater: for to fay, that having if 

any quantity meafured fo much, or gone fo far, you 

are not yet at the end; is only to fay, that that quan- 

tity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 

quantity is, in other words, only to fay, that it is big- 

Ber: and a total negation of an end is but carrying this 

bigger ftill -with you, in all the progreffions your 

thoughts fhall’maké‘in quantity ; “and adding this ide4, 
of fill greater, to all the ideas you have, or can De 
fisiotedl to have, of quantity. Now whether fuch a8 

idea as that be pofitive, I leave any one to confider. 

We have no _§. 16, afk thofe who fay they have # 

pofitive idea -pofitive idea of tternity, whether their ide 

ofan infinite of duration includes in it fucceffion, 

Panations not? if it does not, they ought to {how 

the difference of their notion of duration, when ap 


plie 


* ~ + 
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plied to an éternal being, and to a finite: fince per- 
nae ee 5 é ‘ ? ; ; : é. 

rune iS may be others, as well as I, who will own 
serie their weaknefs of underftanding in. this points 


ind acknowledge, that the notion they have of dura- 
1 


tion forces them to Conceive, that whatever has dura- 
tion, is of a longer continuance’ to-day than it was 
Yefterday.” If, to avoid fucceflion in external exiftence, 
they return to the punctum ftans of the fchools, I fup- 
Pole ‘they will thereby very little. mend the matter, or 
help us to a2 more clear and pofitive idea of infinite . 
uration, there being nothing more inconceivable. to 
Me than duration without fucceflion. Befides, that 
Pungtum ftans, if it fignify any thing, being not quan~ 
tum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our 
Weak apprehenfions cannot feparate, fucceffion from any 
Uration whatfoever, our idea of “eternity can be no- 
thing but of infinite fucceffion of ‘moments of duration, 
Wherein any thing does exift; and whether any one has 
OF Can havea poftive idea of ah actual infinite num— 
beri: eis poritive: ICCA. OF enact iste aos Wea 
. cr 1 leave him to confider, till his infinite number be 
B great that he himfelf can atid no more to 4t; and 
h 


8S long as he can increafe it, Tidoubt he himfelf will 
think the idea he hath. of it a little too fcanty for pofi- 
$47. 1 think. it unavoidable for every confidering 
Tational creature, that, will but’ examine, his,own ‘or 
any other exifténce, to have ‘the notion of an eternal 
Wife Being, who, had no beginning : and fuch an idea 
Of infinite duration 1. am fure I have. But this nega- 
ton of a beginning being but the negation of a pofitive 
thing, fcarce gives me a pofitive idea of infinity s which 
Whenever I endeavoured to extend my thoughts to, I 
Sonfefs myfelf at 4 lofs, and J find: I cannot attain any 
Slear comprehenfion of it. = » ae 
i 18. He that thinks ‘he ‘has a pofitive No pofitive 
a of infinite fpace, will, when he con- idea of infi- — 
‘ders it, find that he.can_ no more have a __ nite {paces 
Pofitive idea of the greateft, than he has of 
the leaft fpaée- “For in this fatter, whieh feems the 
“lier of the two, and more within our comprehenfion, 
© are capable only of a comparative idea of OE 
: 


~ henfible littlenefs which divifion can produce. 
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which will always be lefs than any one whereof W° | 
have the pofitive idea. All our pofitive ideas of aDY | 
quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds) — 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can alway? 
add to the one, and take from the other, hath 2° | 
bounds: for that which remains either great or littl® 
not being comprehended in that pofitive idea which ie 
have, lies in obfcurity; and we have no other idea ® 


-it, but of the power of enlarging the one, and dim!- 


nifhing the other, without ceafing. A peftle and mor 
tar will as foon bring any particle of matter to indivi 
fibility, as the acute{t thought of a mathematician ; 4° 
a furveyor may as foon with his chain meafure our 1 
finite {pace, as a philofopher by the quickeft flight of 
mind reach it, or by thinking comprehend it ; which ¥ 
to have a_pofitive idea of it. He that thinks on a Cun” 
of an inch diameter, has a clear and pofitive idea of © 
in his mind, and fo can frame one of 4, 2, 4, and fo 
till he has.the idea in his thoughts of fomething vet) 
little ; but yet reaches not the idea of that incomp!© . 


remains of fmallnefs, is as far from his thoughts as when 
he firft began; and therefore he never comes at all 
have a clear and pofitive idea of that fmallnefs, which 
is confequent to infinite divifibility. | ae 
soi a _§..19. Every one that looks towards i 
five ‘thar Hinity does, as I have faid, at firft glance’ 
negative, in make fome very large idea of that whit! 
our idea of. he applies it to, let it be fpace or duratio?? 
infinite. and poffibly he wearies his thoughts, 
multiplying in his mind that firft large idea: but ye 
by that he comes no nearer to the having a pofitive cle 
idea of what remains to make up a pofitive infinit® 
than the country-fellow had of the water, which Wa? — 
yet to come and pafs the channel of the river where 
he ftood : a 


Rufticus expectat dum tranfeat amnis, atille — 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


§. 20" 
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§. 20, There are fome I have met with, Some think 
that put fo much difference between infinite they have 2 
irati : ; fitive idea 
duration and infinite fpace that they per- Leeeualty 
fuade themfelves that they have a pofitive and ph 
idea of eternity ; but that they have not, finite {pace, 
Nor can have any idea of infinite fpace. 
Fhe reafon of which miftake I fuppofe to be this, that 
nding by a due contemplation of caufes. and effects, 
that it is neceflary to admit fome eternal being, and fo 
'© confider the real exiftence of that being, as taken up 
and commenfurate to their idea of eternity; but on the 
Sther fide, not finding it neceflary, but on the contrary 
®pparently abfurd, that body fhould be infinite; they 
twardly conclude, that they have no idea of infinite: 
pace, becaufe they can have no idea of infinite matter. 
Vhich confequence, I conceive, is very ill collected 5 
ecaufe the exiftence of matter is no ways neceflary to 
the exiftence of fpace, no more than the exiftence of 
Motion, or the fun, is neceflary to duration, though 
Uration ufes to be meafured by it: and I doubt not 
ut that a man may have the idea of ten thoufand 
Miles {quare, without any body fo big, as well as the 
\dea of ten thoufand years, without any body fo old. - 
tfeems as eafy to me to have the idea of fpace empty 
of body, as to think of the capacity of a bufhel with- 
Skt corn, or the‘hollow of a nut-fhell without a kernel. 
Mit: it being no more neceflary that there fhould be 
“xifting a folid body infinitely extended, becaufe we 
ave an idea of the infinity of fpace, than it 1s necef- 
aty that the world fhould be eternal, becaufe we have 
an idea of infinite duration. And why fhould we think 
Cur idea of infinite fpace requires the real exiftence of 
Matter to fupport it, when we find that we have as clear 
4 idea of an infinite duration to come, as we have of 
Infinite duration paft? Though, | {uppofe nobody 
thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has ex- 
ifted in that future duration. Nor is it poffible to join 
Sur idea of future duration with prefent or paft exift- 
€nce, any more than it is poffible to ike the ideas of 
Yefterday,, to-day, and to-morrow, to the fame; or. 
“ing ages paft and future together, and make them 
= * contem- 
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contemporary. But if thefe men are of the mind, that | 
they have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of im- | 
finite fpace, becaufe it is paft doubt that God has exift- | 
ed from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-€%- 
tended with infinite fpace; yet thofe philofophers wh? 
are of opinion, that infinite fpace is poflefled by God's 
infinite omniprefence, as well as infinite duration PY 
his external exiftence, muft be allowed to have as cleat 
an idea of infinite {pace as of infinite duration ; thoug? 
neither of them, I think, has any pofitive idea of infi- 
nity in either cafe. For whatfoever, pofitive idea a matt 
‘has in his mind of any quantity, he can repeat it, an@ 
add it to the former as eafy as he can add together the. 
ideas of two days, or two paces, which are pofiflvé 
ideas of lengths he has in his mind, and fo on as long. 
as he pleafes: whereby if a man had a pofitive idea 0% 
infinite, either duration or fpace, he could add_ two, i=) 
finites together ; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigge 
than another.: abfurdities too grofs to be confuted. |. 
Suppofed po- sia 0 But yet after all this, there being 
fitive ideas. men who. perfuade themfelves that they, 
of infinity, have clear pofitive comprehenfive ideas OF 
caufe of mif- — . : asta Ye. ; Wes, Ss ade of 
: takes; .... 2Mfinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege * 
_ and I fhould be very glad (with fome others 
that I know, who acknowledge they have none fuch) 9 
_ be better, informed by their communication. For b 
have been hitherto apt to think that. the great and inex- 
tricable difficulties which. perpetually involve all dif- 
courfes concerning infinity, whether of fpace, durations 
or divifibility, have been the Certain marks of a defé 4 
in Our ideas of infinity, and ‘the difproportion the n4> 
ture thereof has to the comprchenfion of our narroW,- 
capacities. For whilft men talk and difpute of infinil — 
fpace or duration, as if they had as complete and pls, 
tive ideas of them, as they have of the names they ¥ G30 
for them, or as they have of a yard, or an hour, or aD) 
other determinate quantity ; it is no wonder if the int, 
_comprehenfible nature of the thing ‘they difcourfe Ol, — 
or reafon abot leads them into perplexities an@ — 
contradictions; and their minds be oyerlaid by Bors % 
eee" k Bs raath ie. . ~ jet 
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Jett too large and mighty to be furveyed and managed 

y them. 

§.22, If Ihave dwelt pretty long on the au thefe 
Confideration of duration, fpace, and num- ideas from 
er, and what arifes from the contemplation se Wi and 
Of them, infinity; it is poffibly no more “Sen 
than the matter requires, there being few fimple ideas, 
iti € miodes give more exercife to the thoughts of men 

4 thefe do. I preterd not to treat of them in their 
Ul latitude; it fuffices to my defign, to fhow how the 
Mind receives them, fuch as they are, from fenfation 


“nd teflection; and how even the idea we have of in- 


oh? how remote foever it may feem to be from any 
Nec of fenfe, or operation of our mind, has never= 
efs, as'all our other ideas, its original there. Some 
hac ematicians perhaps of advanced {peculations, may 
inforet Ways to introduce into their minds ideas of 
ag ty s but this hinders not, but that they themfelves, 
h Well as all other men, got the firft ideas which they 
a of infinity, from fenfation and reflection, in the 
*thod we have here fet down. 





Cc H A P, XVII. 


Of other Simple Modes. 


HOUGH I have in the forego- Modes of 
fimmce, 108 chapters fhown, how from motion. 
ple ideas, taken in by fenfation, the mind comes to 
0 tend itfelf even to infinity ; which however it may, 
Ce all Others, feem moft remote from any fenfible per= 
oe yet at laft hath nothing in it but what is made 
of fimple ideas, received into the mind by the 
the €s, and afterwards there put together by the faculty 
thee itd has to repeat its own ideas: though, I fay, 
Mle ideas of fenfation, and fuffice to fhow how the 


‘nd com ; I fhall for method's fake, 
Vou. 1, iE Saal ye : though 


Sy, 


€ might be inftances enough of fimple modes of the 
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though briefly, give an account of fome few more, and 
then proceed to more complex ideas. ‘iad 
§..2. To flide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance 
leap, fkip, and abundance of others that might % 
hamied, are words which are no fooner heard, but Ci 
one who underftands Englith, has prefently in his mi 
diftinct. ideas, which are all but the different modifice 
tions of motion, . Modcs of motion anfwer thofe of & 
tenfion: fwift and flow are two different ideas of me 
tion, the meafures whereof are made of the diftances° 
time and fpace put together ; fo they are complex 1& 


comprehending time and {pace with motion.) 4, 
Modesof ._ §- 3. The like variety have we in fou ale 
founds. Every articulate word is a different moot 


cation of found: by which we fee, that from the 3¢! 

of hearing, by fuch modifications the mind may be ful 
nifhed with diftiné ideas to almoft an infinite numbe 
Sounds. alfo, befides the diftinct. cries of birds, a 
beafts, are modified by diverfity. of notes of differe® 
length put together, which make that complex * 
called a tune, which a mufician may have in Ais me 
’ when he hears or makes no found at all, by reflect 


4 


- on the.ideas of thofe founds, fo put together filently * 


his own fancy. Pal 
Modes of ‘- §- 4+. Lhofe of colours are alfo very’ 
colours. rious: fome we take notice of as the ¢# 


rent degrees, or, as they are termed, fhades of the!” ; 
colour. But fince we very feldom make affemblag® Hf 
colours either for ufe or delight, but figure is take? 
alfo.and has its part in it, as in painting, weavine 
needle-works, &c. thofe which are taken notice of de 
moft commonly belong to mixed modes, as being MY 
up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure and colour, 


as beauty, rainbow, &c. > sats 
.. Medes oF §. 5. All’cornpounded taftes and Le 
ei a are alfo modes made up. of the fimpl¢} we 


of thofe fenfes. But they being fuch as generally 
have no names for, are Jefs taken notice of, and: cans 
be fet down in writing; and. therefore muft be i" 
without enumeration to the thoughts and experien 

my reader. . 


3 st 
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__§. 6. In general it may be obferved, that Some fimple 
thofe fimple modes which are confidered modes have 
butias different degrees of the fame fimple HO. PAM 
idea, though they are in themfelves many of them very 
difting ideas, yet have ordinarily no diftinét names, nor 
ate much taken notice of as diftinct ideas, where the 
ifference is but very fimall between them. Whether 
Men have neglected thefe modes, and given no names 
to them, as wanting moeafures nicely to diftinguifh 
em; or becaufe, when they were fo diftinguifhed, that 
‘Knowledge would not be of general or neceflary ufes I 
eave it to the thoughts of others: it is fufficient to 
My purpofe to fhow, that all our fimple ideas come 
to our minds only by fenfation and reflection; and that 
Hen the mind has them, it can varioufly repeat and 
Compound them, and fo make new complex ideas, But 
though white, red, or fweet, &c. have not been modi- 
‘Ned or made into complex ideas, by feveral combi- 
‘Nations, fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into 
_ *Pecies; yet fome otliers of the {imple ideas, viz. thofe 
a Unity, duration, motion, &c, above inftanced in, as 
{0 power and thinking, have been thus modified to 
4 great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging 
to them, f fs ie 
ws 7, The reafon whereof, I fuppofe, has Why fome 
Nn this, that, the great concernment of modes have, 
Hee being with men one amongft another, and others 
he knowledge of men and their actions, Dave Po! 
nd the fignifying of them to one ano- aanes 
er, was moft néceffary ; and therefore they made ideas 
actions very nicely modified, and gave thofe com- 
RS names, that they might the more eafily re- 
oe difcourfe of thofe things they were daily 
tone tant in, without long ambages and circumlocu- 
Ons; and that the things they were continually to 
he and receive information about, might be the eafier 
and quicker underftood. That this is fo, and that men 
Rees curceont complex ideas, and giving them 
dies eve been much governed by the end of fpeech 
| aces (which is a very fhort and expedite way of 
_“lWeying their thoughts one to another), is evident bs 
P42 dapat eiesg © V1 
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the names; which in feveral arts have been found ov 
and applied to feveral complex ideas of modified #© 
“tions belonging to their feveral trades, for difpate 

fake, in their direction or difcourfes about then. 
Which ideas are not generally framed in the minds % 
‘men not .converfant about thefe operations. ” a 
-thence the words that ftand for them, by the greatt™ 
part of men of the fame language, are not underitood 
v. g. colfhire, drilling, filtration, cohobation, 4 

words ftanding for certain complex ideas, which being 

feldom in the minds of any but thofe few whofe partis 

cular employments do at every turn fuggeft them 
their thoughts, thofe names of them are not genet® y 
underftood but by fmiths and chymifts; who having 
framed the complex ideas which thefe words ftand for, 
and having given names, to them, or received them 
from others, upon hearing of thefe names: in commie 
nication, readily conceive thofe ideas in their min} 
as by cohobation all the fimple ideas of diftilling, #7 
the pouring the liquor diftilled: from any thing, bac 
upon the remaining matter, and diftilling it aga” 
Thus we fee that there are great varieties of fimple idea”, 
as of taftes and fmells, which have no names; ané © 
modes many more. . Which either not having been a ? 
nerally enough obferved, or elfe not being of any § a 

ufe to be taken notice of in the affairs and conyerle 
men, they have not had names given to them, an {0 
pafs not for fpecies. This we fhall have occafion heres 
after to confider more at large, when we come to fi 
of words. ; i 


, < be a aa 
Cc H Ao: XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


Senfation, re- §.4 ‘ 


AY HEN the mind turns its vie" 


inwards upon itfelf, and co? 


membrance, , nant 
contempla- templates its own actions, thinking 1s ' : 
atone firft that occurs. In it the mind obferv® 


g rea 
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Seat variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
iting’ ideas. Thus the perception which actually ac-- 
‘ompanies, and is annexed to any impreffion on the. 
Ody, made by an external object, being diftinct from 
ti other modifications of thinking, furnifhes the mind 
itha diftiné idea, which we call fenfation ; which 1s,’ 
Sit Were, the actual entrance of any idea into the un-. 
‘“trftanding by the fenfes. The fame idea, when it 
a recurs without the operation of the like object on 
athe wernal fenfory, is remembrance ;. f it be fought 
et by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, 
helg usb again in view, it is recollection ; if it be» 
a there long under attentive confideration, it is con- 
an ation. When ideas float in our mind, without 
Wesetection or regard of the underftanding, it is that 
ich the French call reverie, our language has fcarce 
(oon for it, When the ideas. that offer themfelves 
Hes as | have obferved in another place, whilft we are 
Ke, there will always he a train of ideas fucceeding 


0 ; 
is. another in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as 
Wrote regiftered in the memory, 1 1S attention. 


€n the mind with great earneftnefs, and of choice, 
aE its view on any idea, confiders it on all fides, and 

not be called off by the ordinary folicitation of 

er ideas, it is, that we call intention, or ftudy. . 
on. without dreaming, is reft from all thefe: and 
tee itfelf, is the having of ideas (whilft the out- 

* fenfes are ftopped, fo that they receive not out- 
not oes with their ufual quicknefs) in the mind, 
fin, oeefted by any external objects, or known occa- 
oi under any choice or conduct of the under- 
extapeS at all. And whether that, which we call 
«J be not dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to. . 
~ cXamined. 

-2. "Fhefe are fome few inftances of thofe various 
itfele of thinking, which the mind may obferve in, 
Whi od fo have as diftinét ideas of, as' it hath of 
to en and red, a fquare or a circle. I do not pretend. 
of idencrate them all, nor to treat at large of, this, fet 
to» 2» Which are got from reflection: that. would be 

"aKe a volume. At fuflices to, my prefent purpofe 
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to have fhown here, by fome few examples, of what 
fort thefe ideas are, and how the mind comes by them 
efpecially fince I fhall have occafion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reafoning, judging, volition, vi 
knowledge, which are fome of the mott confiderable 
operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 3 
he dukeuac:) Lo Bet perhaps it may not be an wa 
attention of | pardonable digreflion, nor wholly impert: 
themindin nent to our prefent defign, if we Tf bpsh 
ee here upon the different ftate of ‘the mind 
thinking, which thofe inftances of attention, reves 
and dreaming, é&c. before-mentioned, naturally enous 

fuggeft. That there are ideas, fome or other, alwa! 

prefent in the mind of a waking man, every one’s. 
perience convinces him, though the mind employs i0°” 
about them with feveral degrees of attention. | Some 
times the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefso? 
the contemplation of fome objects, that it turns helt 
ideas on all fides, reniarks their relations and circum” 
{tances, and views every part fo nicely, and with ue 
intention, that it fhuts out all other thoughts, and take 
no notice of the ordinary impreffions made thenon 
fenfes, which at another feafon would produce very fei 
{ible perceptions: at other times it barely obferves ane 
train of ideas that fucceed in the underitanding; withe 
out directing and purfuing any of them: and at ott \ 
times it lets them pafs almoft quite unregarded, as fait 
-fhadows that make noimpreflion. we 


Henge tess: §. 4. This difference of intention, and. 


probable that remiffion of the mind in thinking, wil 4 
thinking is great variety of degrees between earne 
the a@tion, — ftudy, and very near minding nothing 
not effence of Ht =) es FS 
dietodk: all, every. onc, I think, has experime? 
in himfelf. Trace it a little farther, 
you find the mind in fleep retired as it were from the 
fenfes, and out of the reach of thofe motions ma c° 
the organs of fenfe, which-at other times produce vel) 
vivid and fenfible ideas. [need not for this, infta® 
in thofe who fleep out whole ftormy nights,. winh? 
Searing the thunder, or feeing the lightning, or feelin’ 
the fhaking of the houfe, which are {enfible cnoug) ) 
t id 
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thofe who ‘are waking: but in this retirement of the 
_ Mind from the fenfes,. it often retains a yet more loofe 
and incoherent manner of thinking, which we éall 
dreaming: and, laft of all, found fleep clofes the fcene 
quite, and puts an end to all appearances. This, I 
think, almoft every one has experience of in him({elf, 
and his own obfervation without dificulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
lence, is, that fince the mind can fenfibly put on, at 
everal times, feveral degrees of thinking, and be fome- 
times even in a waking man {o remifs, as to have thoughts 
“Im and obfcure to that degree, that they are very little 
‘emoved from none at all; and at laft, in the dark re- 
titements of found fleep, lofes the fight perfectly of all 
ideas whatfoever: fince, I fay, this is evidently fo in 
Matter of fact, and conftant experience, I afk whether 
the not probable that thinking is the action, and not 
the effence of the foul? fince the operations of agents 
Will cafily admit of “ntention and remiffion, but the 
“ences of things are not conceived .capable of any fuch 
atiation, But this by the by. | . 





CHAP, XX 
Of Modes of Pleafure and Pain, 


St, MONGST. the fimple ideas, Pleafure and 
“f. £X which we receive both from — pain fimple 
-enfation and reflection, pain and pleafure ideas. 
Sh two yery confiderable ones. For as in the body 
tre is fenfation barely in itfelf, or accompanied with 
Se. or gh fo the thought or perception of the 
. a is fimply fo, or elfe accompanied alfo with plea- 
+ or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleafe. 
efe, like other fimple ideas, cannot be defcribed, 
fe ncit names defined ; the way of knowing them 1S, 
cnet the fimple ideas of the fenfes, only by ¢xpert= 
dish For to define them by the prefence of good or 
*YESIs no atherwife to make them known to Us, than 
hits P 4 by 
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by making us reflect on. what we feel in ourfelveS 
upon the feveral and various operations of good: am 
evil upon our minds, as they are differently applied @ 
or confidered by us. ag 
G _§. 2. Things then are good or evil, onlf 
ood and : eat we 
evil, what, 19 reference to pleafure or pain. ‘That ( 
call good, which is apt to caufe or increalt 
pleafure, or diminifh pain in us; or elfe to procure of 
preferve us the pofleffion of any other good, or 4” 
fenfe of any evil. And on the contrary, we name tht 
evil, which is apt to produce or increafe any pain, ° 
diminifh any pleafure in/us; or elfe to procure us 2” 
evil, or deprive us of any good. - By pleafure and pall 
Y muft be underftood to mean of body or mind, as th® 
are commonly diftinguifhed; though in truth they 
only different conftitutions of the mind, fometimes %~ | 
cafioned by diforder in the body, fometimes by though® 
of the mind. of 
Gar padions 225 §. 3. Pleafure and pain, and that ve 
moved by caufes them, good and evil, are the hing’ 
good and = on which our paflions turn: and if we !r 
evil. fle& on ourfelves, and obferve how the! 
under various confiderations, operate in us; what m0 
difications or tempers of mind, what internal fenfatio" 
(if I may fo call them) they produce in us, we ™ 
thence form to ourfelves the ideas of our paffions.. 
fers: §. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon rhe 
thought he has of the delight, which 4) 
prefent or abfent thing is apt to produce in him, 

‘the idea we call love. For when a man declares 
autumn, when he is eating them, or in fpring, wher 
there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the tafte of grapes delights him; let an alteration 
of health or conftitution deftroy the delight of the! 
tafte, and he then can be faid to love grapes no long! f 
Had §. 5. On the contrary, the thought ° 
the pain, which any thing prefent or ab ent 

is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were 
it my bufinefs here to inquire any. farther than into the 
bare ideas of our paffions, as they depend on different 


modifications: of pleafure and pain, I fhould remy 
tna 
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that our love and hatred of inanimate infenfible beings, 
18 commonly founded on that pleafure and. pain which 
We receive from their ufe and application any way to 
our fenfes,' though with their deftruttion + but hatred 
r love, to beings capable of happinefs or mifery, is 
Often the uneafinefs or delight, which we find in our- 
clyes arifing from a confideration of their very. being or 
appinefs. Thus the being and welfare of a man’s chil- 
Gren or friends, producing conftant delight in him, he 
18 faid conftantly to love them. But it fuffices to note, 
that our ideas of love and hatred are but the difpofitions 
the mind, in refpect of pleafure and pain in general, 
Owever caufed in us. tee 
§. 6. The uneafinefs a man finds in him-  Defire. 
felf upon the abfence of any thing, whofe 
Prefent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is 
that we call defire; which is greater or lefs, as that un- 
fafinefs is more or lefs vehement. Where, by the by, 
it May perhaps be of fome ufe to remark, that the chief, 
not only {pur to human induftry and action, is uneafi= © 
he(s. For whatfoever good is propofed, if its abfence 
Carries no difpleafure or pain with it, if a man be eafy 
and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor en~ 
pvobr after it; there is no more but a bare velleity, 
€ term ufed to fignify the loweft degree of defire, and 
at which is next to none at all, when there is fo little 
Uneafinefs in. the abfence of any thing, that it carries a 
Man no farther than fome faint wifhes for it, without 
nt more effectual or vigorous ufe of the means to attain 
‘+ Defire alfo is ftopped or abated by the opinion of 
© impoffibility or unattainablenefs of the good pro- 
bends as far as the uneafinefs is cured or allayed by that 
wulideration. This might carry our thoughts farther, 
fre it feafonable in this place. 7 
Ke 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from Joy. 
‘ © confideration of the prefent or affured 
pproaching poffeffion of a good: and we are then pof- 
ed-ef any good when we have it fo in our power, 
at we can ufe it when we pleafe. Thus a man almoft 
peed has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he — 
48 the plealure of ufing it: and a father, in whom the 
| et very 
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very well-being of his children caufes delight, is always’ | 
as long as his children are in fuch a ftate, in the pole” | 
fion of that good; for he needs but to reflect on it, © 
have that pleafure. nk ee 
 §. 8. Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, 
upon the thought of a good loft, which 
might have been enjoyed longer; or the fenfe of 2 PI 
fent evil. ) | ans 
§. 9. Hope is that pleafure in the mind, 
_. which every one finds in himfelf, upon the | 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing . 
which 1s apt to delight him. eet 
§. 10. Fear is an uneafinefs of the min 


Sorrow, 


Hope. 


“sey upon the thought of future evil likely to es 
al us. Fria melo ee" 
Defpair, §. 11. Defpair is the thought of the wel 


| attainablenefs of any good, which WO” 
differently in men’s minds, fometimes producing unc 
nefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency, ae 
$12. Anger is uneafinefs or difcomp?” 
__.:,, sure of the: mind, upon the receipt of #2 
injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. sno 
_ §. 13. Envy is an uneafinefs of the mints 
- caufed by the confideration of a good a 
defire, obtained by one we think fhould not have had # 
before us. isd Seat iy way oe / 
Whatpaf _—s§. 14. _Thefe two laff, envy and an 
fions allmen not being caufed by pain and pleafure, Sit 
“ab “ply in themfelves, but having in them fo™ 
ply in themfelves, | aving in ide 
mixed confiderations of ourfelves and others, are eh 
therefore to be found in all men, becaufe thofe othe 
parts of valuing their merits, or intending reveng* . 
wanting in them: but all the reft terminating pure Jag 
pain and pleafure, are, I think, to be found in all A 
For we love, defire, rejoice, and hope, only in refpee 
_ of pleafure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in re Pod 
of pain ultimately: in fine, all thefe paffions are move f 
by things, only as they appear to be the cauf Sadi 
pleafure and pain, or to have pleafure or pain nik 
way or other annexed to them. Thus. we extend ov 


hatred ufually to the fubject (at leaft’ if a fenfible 
voluntary 


Anger. 


“Envy. 


oC 
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Voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, be- 
Caufe the fear it leaves is a conftant pain: but we do not 
fo conftantly love what has done us good ; becaufe plea- 
Ure operates not fo ftrongly on US as pain, and becaufe 
We are not fo ready to have hope it will do fo again. 
But this by the by. => oe 

~§. 15., By pleafure and pain, delight and 
Uneafinefs, 1 muft all along be underftood 
(as I have above intimated) to mean not ' 
Only bodily pain and ‘pleafure, but whatfoever delight 
Of uneafine(s is felt by us, whether arifing from any 
Srateful or unacceptable fenfation or reflection. se 
§. 16. It is farther to be confidered, that in reference 


Pleafure and 
pain, what. 


to the paffions, the removal or Jeflening of a pain is con-. 
\dered, and operates as a pleafure: and the lofs. er di- 
Minithing of a pleafure, as 4 pain. | gaia! 
-§..17. The paffions too have mot of sghime.- 
them in. moft perfons operations on. thesis. stare 
body, and caufe various changes in its which not be-+ 
Ing always fenfible, do not make a neceflary part of the 
Idea of each paffion. ‘For fhame, which. is an uneafi- 
Hefs of the mind: upon the thought of haying done fome-, 
thing which is indecent, Or will leffen the valued efteem: 
Which others haye for us, has not always blufhing ac- 
Ompanying it. omiad. 3 * 
_$..18. L would not be miftaken here, as Thefe in- — 
| fl meant this as a difcourfe of the paflions 5 fete ous 
Tey are many more than thofe J have here: 4045 of the 
Ramed: and thofe I have taken notice Of § paffions.are | 
Would each of them require a much larger, got from 
and more accurate difcourfe. 1 have only - ie and. 
Mentioned thefe here as fo many inflances bes 
modes of pleafure and pain refulting in our minds 
tom various confiderations of good and evil. I might | 
Perhaps have inftanced in other modes of pleafure and 
Pain more fimple than thefe, as the pain of hunger and 
‘thirft; and the pleafure.of eating and drinking to remove 
em; the pain of tender eyes; ‘wnd-the pleafure of mu- 
‘CK; pain from. captious uninftructive wrangling, and 
the pleafure of rational converfation with a friend, or of . 
Well-direéted ftudy in the fearch and difcovery of in 
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But the paffions being of much more concernment 10 
us, I rather made choice to inftance in them, and fhow 
how the ideas we have of them are derived from fenfa- 
tion and reflection. | 


7 4 


a 
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Of Power. 

This idea §. 1. il (3 hm mind being every day int 
HOW BO ce otis formed, by the fenfes, of the 


| alteration of thofe fimple ideas it obferve> 
in things without, and taking notice how one comes t® 
an end, and ceafes to be, and another begins to exift 
which was not before; reflecting alfo on what pafles 
within himfelf, and obferving a conftant change of its 
ideas, fometimes by the impreffion of outward objects, 
on the fenfes, and fometimes by the determination 
its own choice; and concluding from what it has 
conftantly obferved to have been, that the like changes 
will for the future be made in the fame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; confiders in one thing 
the poffibility of having any of its fimple ideas changed, | 
and in another the poflibility of making that change? 
and fo comes. by that idea which we call power. Thus” 
we fay, fire has a power to melt gold, i.e. to deftroy 
the confiftency of its infenfible parts, and confequently 
its hardnefs, and make it fluid; and gold has a powe? 
to be melted: that the fun has a power to blanch waxs 
and wax a power to be blanched by the fun, whereby 
the yellownefs is deftroyed, and whitenefs made to exi 
in its room. -In which, and the like cafes, the power 
we confider is in reference to the change of perceivable 
ideas : for we cannot obferve any alteration to be madé 
in, Or operation upon, any thing, but by the obfervable 

‘change of its fenfible ideas; nor conceive any alteratio® 
to be made, but by conceiving a change of fome of 18 
ideas, GS | 

| §. 2 
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S. 2. Power, thus confidered, is two-fold, power aftive 


‘Viz. as able to make, or able to receive, any and paflive. 


Change ; the one may be called active, and 


the other paflive power. Whether matter be not wholly 


eftitute of active power, as its author God is truly 


80ove all paffive power; and whether the intermediate 


ate of created fpirits be not that alone which is capa- 
€ of both active and paflive power, may be worth con- 


Nderation. ‘{ thall not now enter into that inquiry; my 


Prefent bufinefs being not to fearch into the original of 
Power, but how we come by the idea of it. But fince 
ive powers make fo great a part of our complex ideas 
‘Natural fubftances (as we {hall fee hereafter) and I 
Mention them as fuch according to common apprehen- 
lon; yet they being not perhaps fo truly active powers, 
®S Our hafty thoughts are apt to reprefent them, I judge 
‘thot amifs, by this intimation, to direct our minds to 
‘0 the confideration of God and fpitits, for the cleareit 
dea of active powers. AS fab et 
Kin 3. I confefs power includes in at {OME ip weréhe : 
Rhy relation, (a relation to. action OF cindes rela- 
ange) as indeed. which of our ideas, of tion. 
te kind foever, when attentively con- 
wee does not? For our ideas of extenfion, duration, 
A Number, do they not all contain in them a fecret 
‘ation of the parts? Figure and motion have fome- 


bee relative in them much more vifibly : and fenfi+ 


€ qualities, as colours and fmells, &c. what are they 
tthe powers of different bodies, in relation to our 
ferro: &c, And ifconfidered in the things them-_ 
Hi Ves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, 
td motion of the parts? All which include fome kind 
Telation in them. Our idea therefore of power, I 
and + may well havea place among{t other fimple ideas, 
l be confidered as. oné of them, being one of thofe 
at make a. principle ingredient in our complex ideas 


9 hes 
E fubftances, as we fhall hereafter have occafion to 
ots We are abundantly furnifhed with bp 
© idea of paflive power by almioft all forts nip chic 


Of f. as a 
fenfible things. -In moft of them We from fpiric. 


cannot 





- rr 


‘the mind, muft collect a power fomewhere able to m 


‘only from refle@ion that we have that. 2. Neith® 
“have we from body any idea of the beginning of te 
‘tion. A body at reft affords us no idea of any an 
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cannot avoid obferving their fenfible qualities, 1) | 
their very fubftances, to be in a continual flux * and | 
therefore with reafon we look on them as liable frill (9 | 
the fame change. Nor have we of active power (W oe 
is the more proper fignification of the word powes | 
fewer inftarices: fince whatever change is ob. | 
that change, as well as a poffibility in the thing . | 


‘to receive it. But yet, if we will confider it attentiV©7; 


bodies, by our fenfes, do not afford us fo clear 4 

diftiné an idea of active power, as we have from 
flection on the operations of our minds. For all pow’ 
relating to action, and there being but two forts | 
action, whereof we have any idea, viZ. thinking "4 : 


“motion; let us confider whence we have the clea 


action: 
it 1s 
her 


ideas. of the powers which produce thefe 
i. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, } 


power to move; and when it is fet in motion etl 
that motion is rather a paffion, than an action if 
For wheh the ball obeys the motion of a billiard- 
it is not any. action of the ball, but bare paffion? 4 
when by impulfe it fets another ball in motion, he if 
lay in its way, it only communicates the motion 1! M. 
received from another, and lofes in itfelf fo much &, 
the other received: which gives us but a very ope 
idea of an active power of moving in body, satel p 
obferve it only to transfer, but not produce apy act 


‘tion. For it is but a very obfcure idea of gel hike 
‘reaches not the production of the action, 


ut the CO off 
nuation of the paffion. For fo is: motion in 4 yay 
impelled by another; the continuation of the alter” 
tion made in it from reft to motion being little oeits ; 
an action, than the continuation of the alteration of he 
figure by the fame blow is an action. The idea of § 4 


“beginning of motion we have only from reflection 


what paffes in ourfelves, where we find by experieP ie 
that barely by willing. it, barely by a thought onic! 
mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, ie 6 





- 
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Were before at reft. So that it feems to mc, we have 
from the obfervation of the operation of bodies by our 

fenfes but a very imperfect obfcure idea of active 

Power, fince they afford us not any idea in themfelves 

of the power to begin any action, either motion- or 

thought. But if, from the impulfe bodies are obferved 

to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a 
Clear idea of power, it ferves as well to my purpofe, 

Atnfation being one of thofe ways whereby the mind 
Comes by its ideas : only I thought it worth while to 
Confider here by the way, whether the mind doth not 

‘Teceive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 

Nn its own operations, than it doth from any external 

Aenfation. i ae. 
Fee es ape Pee age all and ax 
beers Ad power 18) egin r derftanding, 
forbear, continue or end. feveral actions of two powers. 
Our minds, and motions of our bodies, 

_ Darely by a thought or preference of the mind order- 
Ag, or, as it were, commanding the doing or not do- 
ing fuch or fuch a particular action. This power 
which the mind has thus to order the confideration of 
ny idea, or the forbearing to confider it; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and 
“Vice verfa, in any particular inftance: is that which we 
Call the will. ‘The actual exercife of that power, by di- 
Tecting any particular action, oF its forbearance, is that 
Which we call volition or willing. The forbearance of 
That action, confequent to fuch order or command of 

_ the mind, is called voluntary. And whatfoever action 
|s performed without fuch a thought of the mind, 1s 
Called involuntary. The power of perception is that 
Which we call the nnderisninig: Perception, which ~ 

We make the aé& of the underflanding, is of three forts: 
ap: ‘he perception of ideas in our mind. 2. Lhe per- 
‘{cbtion of the fignification of figns. 3. The percep- 

ton of the connexion or repugnancy, agreement Of 
“ifagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. 

he thefe are attributed to the underftanding, or perce 

‘allo power, though it be, the two latter only that Hic 
“lows us to fay we underftand.. — z ‘6 
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§. 6. Thefe powers of the mind, viz. of 
| perceiving, and of preferring, are ufually 
called by another name: and the ordinary way of fpeak= 
ing, is, that the underftanding and will are two facile 
ties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be uleé 
as all words fhould be, fo as not to breed any confufio 
in men’s thoughts, by being fuppofed (as I fufpect I 
has been) to ftand for fome real beings in the foul that 
performed thofe actions of underftanding’ and yolitio? 
For when we fay the will is the commanding and {up 
_ yior faculty of the foul: that it is, or is not free y that 
it determines the inferior faculties ; that it follows the 
dictates of the underftanding, &c. though thefe, a” 
the like expreffions, by thofe that carefully attend i 
their own ideas, and conduct their thoughts more 7 
the evidence of things, than the found of words, may 
be underftood in a clear and diftin® fenfe; yet I ful- 
pect, I fay, that this way of {peaking of faculties has 
mifled many into a confufed notion of fo many diftine 
agents in us, which had their feveral provinces and au- 
thorities, and did command, obey, and. perform fevers 
actions, as fo many diftin& beings; which has been te 
{mall occafion of wrangling, obfcurity, and uncertainy 
in queftions relating to them. <sebie eo 
§. 7. Every one, I think, finds in him- 


Faculty. 


Whence the - : - ae 
idea of i. . felf a power to begin or forbear, conti 
pee and or put an end to feveral actions in him elt 
a eu From the confideration of the extent of this 


power of the mind over the actions of the man, W 
every one finds in himfelf, arife the ideas of liberty. 
neceffity. 


i; 
» 


It 
and 


§. 8. All the ations that we have any 


os Sl “idea of, reducing themfelves, as has ect 
 faid, to thefe two, viz. thinking and ie 

ot * 

4 


‘tion; fo far as a man has power to think, or Nn 
think; to move, or not to move, according to the eee 
ference or direction of his own mind; fo far is 4 mar 
- free. Wherever any performance or forbearance oe 
not equally in a man’s power; wherever doing OF 
doing, will not equally follow upon the preference : 
his mind directing it: there he is not free, though Pos 
I 





| 
: 
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haps the action thay be voluntary. So that the idea of. 
betty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or for- 
ait dny particular action, according to the determina- 
lon or thought of the mind, whereby either of them 


is preferred to the other; where either of them is not 


N the powet of the agent to be produced by him ac 
ording to his volition, there he is not at liberty ; that © 
"ent is under néceffity. So that liberty cannot be 
Whete there is fo thought, no volition, no will; but 
‘hete may be thought, there may be will, there may be 
Shtion, where there is no liberty. A littte contidera- 
10N of an obvious inftance or two may make this clear. 
a y. A tennis ball, whether in motion aa ae 
othe ftroke ofa racket, of lying fill, at So ati 
i “s IS not by any one taken to be a free ing and wills 
eit. If we inquire into the PeAlON, AWE envarie: viii 
ll ind it is becaufe we conceive not a tennis-ball to 


think, and Confequently not to have any volition, or. 


teference of rnotion to reft, or vice verla; and there- 
{te has not liberty, is not a free agent ; but all its both 
iotion and teft come under our idea of neceflary, and 
ny {fo called. Likewife a man falling into the, water 
(bridge breaking under him) bas not hercin liberty, 
free a free agent. For though he has volition, though 
* Prefers his nor falling to falling ; yet the forbearance 
hie lat motion not being in his power, the {top or cefs 
{ton of thit motion follows not upon his volition ; and 
felp ore therein he is not free. So a man ftriking him 
whol his friend; by a convulfive motion of hisarm, 
fan it is not in his power, by. volition or the direc 
‘Oh of his thind, to ftop, or forbear; no-body thinks 
~ Has in this liberty ; every one pities him, as acting 

mecellity arid Conftraints «3.24 dada pyres 
Si ie penn, fuppofe a man OF cafried, Hefongy bY 
Detfon at afleep, info a foom, W ay Vn to yolitions . 
and ty he longs to fee and fpeak with; i 
bug ‘. there locked faft in, beyond. his power to gf 
fitaby Ne awakes, and is glad to find him elf in fo de-= 
fer 1, COMPany, which he ftays willingly in, 2. PFe= 
hintan’ tay to going away s Lafk, Is not this flay vo- 
yi) ? TV think no-body will dowbe it; and yet being 

OL. T, | locked 
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— Jocked. faft in, it is evident he is not at liberty not 
ftay, he has’ not freedom to be gone. So that liber 
is not an idea belonging to volition, or preferring; >” 
to the perfon having the power of doing, or forbearite 
to do, according as the mind fhall chufe or direct. Uh 


idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and : 


farther, For wherever reftraint comes to check, 
power, or compulfion takes away that indifferency © 
ability on either fide to act, or to forbear acting; there 
liberty, and our notion of it, prefently ceafes. | 
. , 4.11. We have inftances enough, a 
oppoféd to Often more than enough, in our own bodis 
Savoluntary, “A’man’s heart beats, and. the blood circ 
cae necef* lates, which it is not in his power, by, ie 
_.. thought of volition to ftop; and thereioh™ 
in re{pect of thefe motions, where reft depends not OF 
his choice, nor ‘would follow the determination oF ™” 


Voluntary. 


mind, if it fhould prefer it, he is not a free age — 


wills it evér fo much, he cannot by any power Of %) 
mind ftop their motion (as in that odd difeafe cal 
chorea fancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: © 
is not at liberty in this action, but under as much 8 


ceffity of moving, ‘as a ftone that falls, or 4 se 


Convulfive motions agitate his legs, fo that thoug Fe 





ball ftruck with a racket. On the other fide, a p7 
or the ftocks hinder his legs from. obeying the detects 
mination. of his mind, if it would thereby transfer fh } 
body to another place. In all thefe there is want 9” 
freedom ; though the fitting {till even of a paralyUO? 
whilft he prefers it t6 a removal, is truly voluntad: 
Voluntary then i3 not oppofed to neceflary, but to 
voluntary. Fora man may prefer what he can do, ° 

what he’ cannot do; the ftate he is in, to its abfenc® 
or change though neceffity has’ made it in itfelf W” 
alterable. ore 


Liberty, 
what, i ; eed Tere ‘ ; om 
se any one is fuch, that we have power to tae” 


it up, or lay it by, according to the preference of 
mind, there we are at liberty. A waking man bee 
under the neceflity of having fome ideas conftantly 


eos | af pe? 
'§. 12. As it is in the motions of the body» 


foitis in the thoughts of our minds: WHS 7 





1 


} 
; 
m4 
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histind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think; no 
“i i than he is at liberty, whether his body fhall touch 
“Ata or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
ty Plation from one idea to another, 1s many times in 
‘Choice; and then he is in refpect of his ideas as 
da at liberty, as he is in refpect of bodies he refts 
tha can at pleafure remove himfelf from one to ano- 
ath But yet fome ideas to the mind, like fome mo- 
-°N$ to the body, are fuch as In certain circumftances 
fifi avoid, nor obtain their abfence by the ut- 
lik ited it-can ufe. A man on the rack is not at 
With 2 to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himfelf 
aia contemplations : and fometimes a boifterous 
odin. hurries our thoughts 'as a hurricane does our 
les, without leaving us the liberty of thinking .on 
Sth things, which we would rather choofe. But as 
On as the mind regains the power to ftop or continue, 
Wi forbear, any of thefe motions of the body 
fit, cor thoughts within, according as 1 thinks 
prefer either to the other, we then confider the 
«28 a free agent again.~ papi BRS 
ing 13. Wherever thought is wholly.want- 
ibis, the power to act or forbear accord- 
& to the direction of thought; there ne-_ 
Ru takes place.’ ‘This in an agent capable of volition, 
con Ee beginning or continuation -of any, action 1s 
nig ty to that preference of his mind,- is called com- 
wy me when the hindering ot flopping any action is 
ik ry to his volition, it 18 called reftraint. _ Agents 
ing tee no thought, no volition, at all, are in every: 
a Neceflary agents. 
lencat: If this be fo (as ] imagine it is) I .. 
hel, 1 t0 be confidered, whether it may not tse ph 
and wees an end to that long agitated, he wall:. 
ligit) Ink, unreafonable, becaufe unintel- 
> queftion, viz. Whether man’s will be free, of 
faig i, if I miftake not, it follows from what I have 
Mid ia the queftion itfelf is altogether mR 
free 1s as infignificant to afk, whether man’s will be 
{aug as to afk whether his fleep be fwift, or his virtue 
Me; liberty bei little applicable to the will, a 
y being as ittle appricabie to the wilt, S$ 
Q2 _ twift- 


Neceffitys 
what. 
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pe of motion is to fleep, or fquarenefs to virtue: | 
ivery one would laugh at the abfurdity of fuch a qu + * 
tion, as cither of thefe; becaufe it is obvious, that!” — 
modifications of motion belong not to fleep, nor ' 
difference of figute to virtue: and when any one ¥ A 

confiders it, | think he will as.plainly perceive; 7 
liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to agen 
and cannot be an attribute or modification of the wil 
which is alfo but‘a power. ee i 
Volition, -.§. 15. Such is the difficulty of expla" 
+. += ing and giving clear notions of inte — 
actions by founds, that L. muft here warn my readel 
that ordering, directing, chooling, preferring, &c. whic 

Lhave made ufe.of, will not diftinély enough expres ) 
volition, unlefs he will reflect on. what he himfelf do 
when he wills., For example, preferring, which fee?” 
perhaps beft to exprefs the act of volition, does it 1% 
precifely. For though a man would prefer. flying ? 
walking, yet who.can fay he ever wills it? Volitiom * 
is plain, is an act.of the mind knowingly exerting chat 
dominion it takes itfelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from any 
particular action. And what is the will, but the * 
culty to do this? And is that faculty any thing more]? 
effect than a power, the power of the mind. to: dettt 
mine its thought, to the producing, continuings.° 
ftopping any action, as far as it depends on us? Fos 
can, it be denied, that whatever agent has a power! t 
think on its own actions, and to, prefer their doing *;. 
omiffion either to. other, has that faculty called. W ie 
Will then is nothing but fuch a power. Liberty, on™® 
other fide, is) the power a man has to do or fot @. 
doing any particular action, according as its doing ee 
forbearance has the actual preference in the mind ; 
which is the fame thing as to fay, according as he hime 


felf wills it. 





R _ §..96. It is plain then, that the will © 
Pets  Hothing but one power or ability, and. free 
pet dom another power or ability: fo that fe. 


agents. ‘ : 

: . afk, whether the will has freedom, is:to# ii 

whether one power has another power, one ability asi 
. th 





' 
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uct ability a queftion at firft fight too’ grofly abfurd 
Make a difpute, or need an an{wer. For whois it 
fees not that powers belong only to agents, and are 


a attributes only of fubftances, and not of powers iem- 


ves? So that this way of ‘putting the queftion, viz. 

; hether the will be free? is in effect to afk, Whether 
Will be a fubftance, an agent? or at leaft to fup- 

we it, fince freedom can propetly be attributed to 
f Ing elfe. If freedom can with any propriety of 
Pech be applied to power, or may be attributed to 
« power that is in a man to produce or forbear pro- 
ane motion in parts of his body, by choice or pre- 
‘ies which is that which denominates him free, 
pace freedom itfelf, But if any one fhould afk, whe-. 
ti freedom were free, he would be fufpected not to 
ee ged well what he faid; and he would be thought 
ne Saad ve Midas’s ears, who, knowing that rich was + 
Nlomination for the poffeffion of riches, fhould de- 
1 whether riches themfelves were rich. ) .! 

ta However the name faculty, which men have 
fen to this power called the will, and whereby they 
Ve been led into a way of talking of the will as act- 
NS Aapatie by ah appropriation that difguifes its true: 
wi ete a little to palliate the abfurdity ; yet the 
to. vt truth fignifies nothing but a power, or ability, 
of Prefer or choofe: and when the will, ‘under the name 
faculty, is confidered as it is, barely as an ability 

Wry fomething, the abfurdity in faying it is free, or 

nae’ will eafily difcover itfelf. For if it be rea~ 
beings to fuppofe and talk of faculties, as diftinct 
eh can act (as we do, when we fay the wilk 
Make » and the will is free) it is fit that we fhould 
dang; a {peaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a 
Whic ngfaculty, by which thofe actions are produced, 
fats but feveral modes of motion ; as. well as we 
Whick the will and underftanding to be faculties, by~ 
Ueed the actions of choofing and perceiving are pro-_ 
We a2, which are but feveral modes of thinking + and 
fings as properly fay, that it ig the finging faculty” 
Cheof and the dancing faculty dances ; as that the will 
¢s, er that the underftanding conceives; OF, aS 3S 

: 3 ufual, 
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ufual, that the will direéts the underftanding, or th? 
underftanding obeys, or obeys not the will: it beim 
altogether as proper and jntelligible to fay, that 
~ power of {peaking direéts the power of finging, or @ 
power of finging obeys or difobeys the power of {peas 
i fereeete 

§. 18. This way of talking, neverthelefs, has pi 
vailed, and,.as I guefs, produced great confufion. ee 
thefe being all different powers in the mind, or 11 the 
man, to do feveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit: but the power to do one action, is not oper 
on by the power of doing another action. For,” 
power of thinking operates not on the power of choofing 
nor the power of choofing on the power,of thinking? 
no more than the power of dancing operates on the. pore, 
of finging, or the power of finging on the power 
dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eafily ae 
ceive: and yet this is it which we fay, when we #4 
_ fpeak, that the will operates on the underftanding» 
the underftanding on the will. : 

§. 19. I grant, that this or that actual thought may | 
be the occafion of volition, or exercifing the pow!” 
man has to choofe; or the actual choice of the mil 
the caufe of actual thinking on this or that thing Hs 
the actual finging of fuch a tune, may be the ¢4 
ef dancing fuch a dance, and the a@ual dancing. ® 
fuch.a dance the occafion of finging fuch a tunes? 
in all thefe it is not one power that operates on kane 
ther: but it is the mind that operates, and exerts” 
powers; it is the man that does the action, it 18 © 
agent that has power, or is able to do, For powers 7” 
relations, not agents: and that which has the poweh 
or not the power to operate, is that alone which i$° 
is not free, and not the power itfelf. For freedom, ~ 
not freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has ° 
has not a power toact. ae 
astaeke §. 20. The attributing to faculties th 
pee pitta. Which belonged not to them, has, give® on 
the will,  , cafion to this way of talking: but the inU ‘i 


. 


. 


ducing into difcourfes concerning the me 
W e 
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with ‘the hame of faculties, a notion of their operating, 
tas, I fuppofe, as_ little advanced our knowledge 1" 
hat part of ourfelves, as the great ufe.end mention of 


the like invention of faculties, in the operations © t 

ody, has helped us in the knowledge of phyfick. Not 
that I deny there are faculties, both in the body and 
Mind: they both of them have their powers of operat- 
ing, elfe neither the one nor the other could operate. 
For nothing can operate that is not able to operate ; 
and that is not able to operate, that has no power to. 
Sperate: Nor do I. deny, that thofe words, and the 
like, ‘are to have their place in the common ufe of lan-. 
Sages, that have made them current, It looks like, 
,°0 much affectation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 


i 


lofophy itfelf, though it likes not a'gaudy drefs, yet 


When it appears in public, muft haye fo much com— 
Placency, as to be Clothed in the ordinary fafhion and 
language of the country, (0 far as it can coniift with 
‘ruth and perfpicuity. But the fault has beens that 
‘@ulties have been fpoken of and reprefented as fo 
any diftin& agents. For it being afked, what it was. 
that digefted the meat in our ftomachs? it was a ready ; 
Nd Very fatisfactory anfwer, to fay, that it was the di-. 
bltive faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
Sut of the body? the expulfive faculty. What moved =. 
‘Ne motive faculty. And*fo in the mind, the intellec-_ 
“tal faculty, or the underftanding, underftood ; and the 
lective faculty, or the will, willed or commanded. » 
his is in fhort to fay, that the ability to jdigeft, di- 
F ed; and the ability to move, moved; and the abi- > 
ty to underftand, underftood. For faculty, ability, 
nd’power, I think, are but different names of the fame 
We ; which ways of fpeaking, when put into. more 
telligible words, will, f think, amount to thus much ; 
at digeftion is performed by fomething that 1s able. 
4 “igeft, motion by fomething able to move, and un- 
utanding by fomething able to underftand. And in 
tuth it would be very ftrange if it fhould be otherwife ; 
hen age as it would be for a man to be free without 
“Ng able to be free. aap Bt 
a Q4 §. 21. 
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$. 21. To return then to the inquuy 
about liberty, I think the queftion is 00 
rn proper, whether the will be free, but wh 
ther a man be free. Thus, I think, 

1. That fo far as any one can, by the ‘direction % 
choice of his mind, preferring the exiftence of any 4° 
tion to the non-exiftence of that action, and vice vel, 
make it to exift or not exift; fo far he is free. For ™ 

ican, by a thought directing the motion of my fing’ 
make it move when it was at reft, or vice verifa; it 8 
évident, that in refpect of that I am free: and if + 
can, by a like thought of my mind, preferring one @ 
the other, produce either words or filence, ] am at liberty 
to fpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this powel 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the determinatio# 
of his own thought preferring’ecither, fo far is a man fre 
For how can we think any one freer, than to have t® 
power to do what he will? And fo far as any one cas 
by preferring any action to its not being, or reft to apy 
action, produce that action or reft, fo far can he ¢° 
what he will. For fuch a preferring of action to iS 
abfence, is the willing of it; and we can fcarce tell 
how to imagine any being freer, than to be able. to 4? 
what he wills. So that in refpect of actions within th¢ 
reach of fuch a power in him, a man feems as free, 
it is poflible for freedom to make'him. se at 
In refpe@ of _,9*, 22+ But the inquifitive mind of mas 
willing, a Willing to fhift off from himfelf, as far 4 
man isnot he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it 
frees by putting himfelf into a worfe flate that 
that of fatal neceffity, is not content with this: free — 
dom, unlefs it reaches farther than this, will not ferv® 
the turn: and it paffes for a good plea, that a man }* 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is © 
act what he wills. “Concerning a man’s liberty, the!® 
yet therefore is raifed this farther queftion, Whether 4 
man be free to will? which I think is what is means 
when it is difputed whether the will be free. And, 4 
‘to. that Limagine, . 

§. 23. That willing, or volition, being an actiom: 
and freedom confifting in a power ‘of acting or 1% 

r acting: 


But to the 
agentorman, 
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ating, aman in refpect of willing or the act of voli~ 
“on, when any action in his power is once propofed 
to his thoughts, as prefently to be done, cannot be free, 
the reafon whereof is very manifeft: for it being una- 
- Yoidable that the action depending on his will fhould 
Cxift, or not exift: and its exiftence, or not exiftence, 
lowing perfectly the determination and preference of 
is will; he cannot avoid willing the exiftence, or not 
xiftence of that ation; it is abfolutely neceflary that 
€will the one,.or the others i. ¢, prefer the one to 
€ other: fince one of them muft neceflarily follow ; 
iM that which does follow, follows by the choice and 
etermination of his mind, that is, by his willing 1t: 
if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
 Telpect of the a of willing, a man in fuch a cafe is 
‘Rot free: liberty confifting in a power To act, or not to 
| &t; which, in regard of volition, 4 man, upon fuch 
\Propofal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceflary to 
Ptefer the doing or forbearance. of an action in.a man’s 
Power, which is once fo propofed to his thoughts; a 
in muft negeffarily will the one or the other of them, 
Hon which preference or volition, the action or its for- 
tance certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. ‘But 
tha act of yolition, or preferring one of the two, being: 
Nat which he cannot avoid, a man in refpect of that. 
of willing is under a neceffity, and fo cannot be free ; 
els neceflity and freedom, can confift together, and a 
M’4n can be free and bound at once. tas 
§.24. This then is evident, that in all propofals of 
Prefeny action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to 
Ml, becaufe he cannot ferbear willing: liberty con- _ 
thar © 22 a power to act or to forbear acting, and in 
libe Only. For a man that fits {till is faid yet to be at 
f anys becaufe he can walk if he wills it. But if a man 
at He ftill has not a power to remove himfelf, he is not 
‘liberty ; fo Jikewife a man falling down a precipice, 
fot eh in motion, is not at liberty, becaufe he cannot 
pie that motion if he would. This, being fo, it 4s 
‘ain. that a man. that is walking, to whom 1t.18 pro- 
ed to give off walking, is not at liberty. whether 
“S Will determine himfelf to walk, or give off walking, 
: | or 
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or no: he muft neceflarily prefer one or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and fo it is in regatd 
of all other actions in our power fo propofed, which a 
the far greater nurnber. For confidering the vaft num 


ber of voluntary actions that fucceed one another eve) _ 
moment that we are awake in the courfe of our liv. | 


O- 
és 


there are but few of them that are thought on of pt 
poled to the wilh, till the time they are to be don: 
and in all fuch actions, as ‘I have fhown, the mind ye 


refpect of willing has not a power to aét, or not to ad, 


wherein confifts liberty. “The mind in that cafe has 1% 
a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid fome detet- 
munation concerning them, lat the confideration be 
fhort, the thought as quick as it will; it either leav' ‘ 
the man in the ftate he was before thinking, or chang 
It; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whered? 
it is mamifeft, that it orders and direéts one, in pros. 
rence to or with neglect of the other, and there Y 


either ‘the continuation or change becomes unavoidably 


voluntary, | a 
THe will. dec §. 25, Since then it is plain, that in moft 
termined by cafes a manis not at liberty, whether 
fomething; = wil}, or no; the next thing demanded, 38. 
without it, Whether a man be at liberty to will whi¢?. 
of the two he pleafes, motion or reft? This quefti m 
carries the abfurdity of it fo manifeftly in icfelf, that 
one might thereby fufficiently be convinced that liber i 
concerns not the will. For to afk, whether a man * 

at liberty to will either motion or reft, fpeaking set 
filence, which he pleafes; is to afk, whether a man Cal 


will what he wills, or be pleafed with what he is plea’ i 


with? A queftion which, I think, needs no anfwe 
and they who can make a queftion of it, muft fuppo* 
one will to determine the aéts of another, and anoth© 
to determine that ; and fo on in infinitum. pile 
§. 26. To avoid thefe and the like abfurdities, "” 
thing can be of greater ufe, than to eftablifh in our 
minds determined ideas of the things under confident 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were Wo" - 
fixed in the underftandings, and carried along with ; 
in our minds, as they ought, through’ alt the quettie 
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that are raifed about them, I fuppofe a great part of the 
ficulties that perplex men’s thoughts, and entangle 
ir underftandings, would be much eafier refolved 5 
and we {hould perceive where the confufed fignification 
of terms, or where the nature of the thing caufed the 
Sbfeurity. 
$247. Firft then, it is carefully to be re- 
-Membered, that freedom confifts in the de- 
Pendence of the exiftence, or not exiftence of any action, 
Upon our volition of it; and not -in the dependence of 
‘ny action, or. its contrary, On our preference. Aman 
anding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards 
OWwnwards into the fea, not becaufe he has a power to 
® the contrary action, which is to leap twenty -yards 
Upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is therefore free 
caufe he has a power to leap or not to leap. But if a 
Steater force than his either hoids him faft, or tumbles 
im down, he is no longer free in that cafe; becaufe the 
doing or forbearance of that particular aétion is no 
‘Onger in his power. He that is a clofe prifoner ina 
Toom twenty feet {quare, being-at the north fide of his 
chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty feet fouthward, 
_ Xcaufe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the 
Me time, at liberty to do the contrary, j. e, to walk 
‘Wwenty feet northward: . a 
In this then confifts freedom, viz. in our being able 
to a& or not to act, according as we fhall choofe or will. 
~§.28. Secondly, we muft remember, that’ 
Volition or willing is an aé&t of the mind’ whae 
iteGting its thought to the production of 


Freedom. | 


@hy action, and thereby exerting its power to produce. 


t. To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave leave 
ae under the word aétion, to comprehend the for- 
arance too of any action propofed: fitting ftill, or 
Olding one’s peace, when walking or fpeaking are pro- 
Pofed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much the 
termination of the will, and being as often weighty 1n 
cir Confequences as the contrary actions, may, on that 
Peifidevation, well enough pafs for actions too: but 
fake I fay, that I may not be miftaken, if for brevity 
Ke. Speak thus. igh bod 
' §. 29. 
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What deter. §. 29. Thirdly, The will being nothing 
mines the ul a power in the mind to direct the ope 
will, rative faculties of a man to motion or res 
pi as far as they depend on fuch direction’ 
to the queftion, What. is-it determines the will? the 
true and proper anfwer is, The mind. For that which 
determines the general :power of directing to this 
that particular direction, is nothing but the agent itfelf 
exercifing the power it has, that particulanway. If this 
an{wer fatisfies not, it is plain the meaning of the quel 
tion, What determines, the, will? is»this, What move 
the mind, in every particular inftance, to determine 15 — 
general power of directing to this or that particulat 
motion or reft?_ And to this I anfwer, the motive fF 
continuing in the fame ftate or, action, is only the pre 
fent fatisfaction in it; the motive to change, is always 
fome uneafinefs; mothing fetting us upon the chang® 
of ftate, or upon any new action, but fome uneafinels: 
This is the great motive that works on the mind to pub 
it upon action, which for fhortnefs fake we will ¢a¥ 
determining of the will; which I hall. more at large 
explain. | Peet? eee: ay 
Will and dee ~~ §- 30- But, in. the way to. it, ic will be 
fire muft not. Neceflary to premife, that though 1 have 
be confound- above endeavoured to exprefs the act of vo- 
ete lition by choofing, preferring, and the like 
terms, that fignify defire as well as volition, for wat 
of other words to mark that aét of the mind, whole 
proper name is willing or volition ; yet it being a-very 
fimple act, whofoever defires to underftand what it 15x 
will better find it by reHecting on his own mind, an@ 
obferving what it does when it wills, than by any vari< 
ety of articulate. founds whatfoever.. This caution of 
being careful, not to be mifled by expreffions that do 
not enough keep up the difference between the will) 
and feveral acts of the mind that are quite diftinet front 
it, I think.the more neceflary ; becaufe 1. find the w!” 
often confounded with feveral of the affections; efpe- 
cially defire, and one ‘put for the other; and that DY 
men, who would not willingly be thought not to have — 


had very diftinét notions of things, and not to he 
I whl 
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Writ very clearly about them. ‘This; t imagine, has 


een no fmall occafion of obfcurity and miftake in this. 


Matter: and therefore is,'as much as may be, to be 
Avoided. For he that fhall turn his thoughts inwards 
Upon what paflés in his mind when he wills, fhall fee 
that chia watt or power of volition is converfant about 
hothing, but that particular detertnination of the mind, 
Whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours to 
&lve rife, continuation, or ftop, to any action which it 
takes to be in its power. This well confidered, plainly 
thows that the will’ is perfectly diftinguifhed fromy de- 
ite; which in the very fameaction may have a quite 
Contrary tendency from that’ which our, will fets us 
Upon. A’man whom I catinot deny, may oblige me to 
ule perfuafions to another, which, at the fame time I 
am {fpeaking, 1 may wifh may not prevail on him. In 
Ais cafe, it is plait the will and defire run counter. f 
Will the aGtion that tends one way, whilft my defire tends 
‘nother, and that the direct contrary way. A man who 
bY a violent fit of the gout in iis limbs finds a dozinefs 
In his head, or a want of appetite in his ftomach re- 
moved; defires to be eafed too of the pain of his feet-or 
ands (for wherever there'is pain, there is a defire to be 
Tid of it) though yet, whilft he apprehends that the re- 
Moval of the paint may tranflate the noxious humour to 
‘More vital part, his will is never determined to ary 
one action: that may: ferve to remove this pain. “Whence 
tis evident that defiring and willing are two diftinct 
adsofithe nvind and confequently that the will, which 
be the powerof volition, is: much more diftinct from 
2 Det ; : ‘* 
g Wwe 3h "Too ryetirn then to the inquiry, “Uneafinels 
| What is it that determines the will in re- determines 

Sa to’ our adtions? And that, upon fecond the mille 
houghes, T am apt to imagine is not; as 1s 


Senerally fuppofed, the greater good in view ; but fome. 


and *fér the moft part the molt prefling) uneafinels a 
Man is at prefent under. This is that whieh fuccef- 
tine determines the will, and fets us upon thofe aca 
; Ns we perform. This uneafinefs we may call, as it 
8s defire; which is an uneafinels of the mind for ae 

© 


; 
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of fomeé. abfent good? All pain of the body, of what 
fort foever, and difquiet of the mind, is uneafinefs: 29¢ 
with this is always joined defire, equal to the pain’of 
-uneafinefs. felt, and is fcarce diftinguifhable from 1% 
For defire being, nothing but an uneafinefs in the watt 
of an abfent good, in reference to.any paih felt, eale 
is that abfent good; and till that eafe be attained, W° 
may call it-defire, no-body feeling pain that he wifhes 
not to be eafed of, with a defire equal to that pain, ane 
infeparable from it. Befides this.defire of cafe from 
pain, there is another of abfent pofitive good; and het | 
alfo the defire and uneafinefs are equal. As muchas W& 
defire any abfent good, fo much are we in pain for 
But here all abfent good does not, according to the | 
greatnefs it has, or is acknowledged to have, caufe pai? 
equal to that greatnefs; as.all pain. caufes defire equal ' 
to it itfelf: becaufe the abfence of good is not always* | 
pain, as the prefence of pain is. And therefore abfent — 
good may be looked on, and confidered without defire- 
But fo muchas there is any where of defire, fo mvc? 
there is of uneafinefs.. ) PE es a 
— 2 +», §. 32. That defire is a ftate of uneafinessy. 
poy "every one who refle&ts. on himfelf wi? 
. » «+ quickly find... Who is there, that has no! 
felt in defire what the wife mam fays of hope, (which 1s 
not much different from it) * that it being deferre® 
makes the heart fick?” and that {till proportionable 
the greatnefs of the defire:-which fometimes raifes 18° 
uneafinefs to that pitch, that it makes. people cry out 
Give me children, give me the thing defired, or I die? 
Life itfelf, and all its enjoyments, is a burden canno® 
be born under the. lafting and unremoved_preflure of 
fuch an uneafinefs, } tig: ane 
The uneaf:  . $+ 33- Good and evil, -prefent and ab- 
nefs of defire fent, it is true, work upon the mind: but 
determines. that which immediately determines the 
the wilh, will, from time to time, to every volum- 
tary action, is the uneafinefs of defire, fixed on fome 
abfent good; either negative, as indolence to one eh 
pain; or pofitive, as enjoyment of pleafure. That * 
is this uneafinefs that determines the will to the fuceel 
ive. 
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five voluntary actions, whereof the greatest part of out 

tives is made up, and. by which we are, conducted 
through different courfes to different ends: I fhall en- 
eavour to fhow, both from experience and the reafon 
Ofthe thing. oe ieekiaaiil eer aii 
§. 34. When a man is perfectly content 
With ‘the flate he is in, which is, when he 
i$ perfectly without any uneafinefs, what . a 
ingufty, what, action, what will is there 
: eft, but to. continue in it? of this every man’s. obfer- 
~ Yation will fatisfy him., And thus we fee our All-wile 
Maker, fuitably to our conftitution and frame,, and 
lowing what it is that determines the will, has put 
itto man the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, and other 
Natural defires, that return at their feafons, to move. and 
Uetermine their wills, for the prefervation,of themf{elves, 
Nd the continuation of their {pecics. . For I think we 
May conclude, that if the bare contemplation of thele 
800d ends, to which we are carried by thefe feveral un— 
Cafineffes, had been fufficient to determine the will, 
and fet us on work, we fhould have. had none of thefe 


-\ Thisis tha 
<Apring of 
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. 


iatural pains, and perhaps in this world Jittle ‘or no 
 ‘finat all.‘ It is better to marry than to burn,” fays 
a. t. Paul; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives 
pe into the enjoyment® of a conjugal life. A little 
| Ming felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater 
fures in profpect draw orallure. is aad 
S35. It feems fo eftablifhed and fettled The greatet 
kad oy the general confent of all man- porkite good 
ind, that good, the. greater good, deter-— a hitoal 
uss the will, that 1 do not at all wonder, ” hut uneafi- , 
this when I fir publithed my thoughts on nels, 
_ $ fubject, I took it for granted s and I | 
Magine that by a great many I fhall be thought more 
neu ¢, for having then done fo, than that now I 
Bee ventured. to recede from, fo received an opinion. 
ae yet upon a ftricter inquiry, 1 am forced to con- 
ide, that good, the greater good, though apprehended 
hd acknowledged to be.fo, does not determine the will, 
til our defire, raifed proportionably to it, makes Us 
Realy in the want of it. Convince a man ever . 
muc 
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that plenty has its advantages over poverty ; make him 
fee and own, that the handforne conveniencies of hfe 
are better than nafty peruty; yet as long as he is con- 
tent with the latter, and finds no unéafinefs in its BE 
moves not; his will never is determined to any ace’ 
that fhall bring him out of it. Let a man be ever 
well: perfuaded’ of the advantages of virtue, that 1! H 
as neceffary to A man who has any great aims in wai 
world, or hdpes in the next, as food to life; yet, tl 
he hungers or thirfts after righteoufiefs, till he feel 
an uheafinefs in the want of it, his: will will not bee | 
termined to any action in purfuit of this confel’ | 
greater good; but any other uneafinefs he'feels in him 
felf fhall take place, and ‘carry his will to other actio™ 
On the other fide, let’a drunkard feé that his healt 
decays, his eftate waftes; difcredit and difeafes, 2" 
the want of all things, even of his beloved drink, % 
tends him in the courfe he follows; yet the returns er 
uneafinefs to mifs his companions, the habitual thi” 
after his cups, at the ‘ufual time, drivés him to @ 3 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health 4") 
plenty, and.perhaps of the joys of another life: the leat 
ot which is no inconfidérablé good, but fuch as he cone 
fefles is far gréater than the tickling of his palate wit + 
glafs of wine, or the idle chat"of a foaking club. Jt] 
not want of viewing the greater good; for he fees an 
acknowledges it, and, in the intervals of his drinkina 
hours, will take refolutions to purfue the greater 2° d 
but when the uneafinefs to mifs his accuftoméd delight 
- geturns, the gfeater acknowledged good lofes its ho rm 
and the prefent uneafinefs determines thé will to 
accuftomed action: which thereby gets ftronger footy, 
ro prevail’againft the next occation, though he at 1) 
fame time makes fecret promifés to himfelf, that ps 
will do fo no more; this is the laft time he will a% 
againft the attainment of thofe greater goods. _ Hi 
thus he is from time to time in the flate of that unhapP? 
complainer, video meliora proboque, deteriora feque | 
which fentence, allowed for true, and made good iy 
conftant experience, may this, and poffibly no oF f 
way, be eafily made intelligible. 4 hu 
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_ 8. §6. If we inquire into the reafon of Becanfe the 
What experience makes fo evident in fact, removal of — 
_ {id examine why it is uneafinefs alone ope- aga 
— Mtes on ‘the will, and determines it in’ its to happinefs. 
Choice ; we fhall find that we being capable . 
ut of one determination of the will to one action at 
Once, the prefent uneafinefs that we are under does na- 
| turally determine the will, in order ta, that happinefs 
i Ich we all aim at in all our actions; forafmuch as 
wail gt we are under any uneafinefs, we cannot appre= 
: ate ourfelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and 
| be wlinefs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
 “inconfiftent with happinefs, fpoiling the relifh even 
. thofe good things which we have; a little pain ferv- 
: ee to mar all the pleafure we rejoiced in. And there- 
 ‘ that which of courfe determines the choice of our 
: “ill to the next action, will always be the removing of 
a as long as we have any left, as the firft and necef- 
“YY ftep towards happinefs. B : 
Ha 37- Another reafon why it Is uneafi- bain 
@ Is alone determines the will, may be this; eafinefs alone 
 “canfe that alone is prefent, and it 1s is prefent. 
inft the nature of things, that what is — ; 
iat thoutd operate where it is not. It may be faid, . 
ho, tbfent good , may by contemplation be brought 
ie to the mind, and made prefent. The idea of It 
nived may be in the ‘mind, and~ viewed as prefent 
te; but nothing will be in the mind as a prefent 
aa ‘able to counter-balance the removal of any un- 
anuels which we are under, till it raifes our defire ; 
i the uneafinefs of that has the prevalency in deter 
whung the will, ‘Till then, the idea in the mind of 
ieee good, is there only, like other ideas, the ob- 
the of bare unactive ‘peculation, but operates nor On 
th Will, nor fets us on work; the reafon whereof I 
thee thow by and by. . How many are to be found, 
Rt have had lively reprefentations fet before their. 
ice of the unfpeakable joys of heaven, which they 
Worn edge both poffible and probable too, who yet. 
“ould be content to take up with their happinefs here? 
“Md fo the prevailing uneafineffes of their defires, let 
You, J, R loofe 
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loofe. after the enjoyments of this life, take theif 
turns in the determining their wills; and all that while 
they take not one ftep, are not. one jot moved rowaras 
the good things.of another life, confidered as evel ™ 
great. prey : aul 
Bécalits att: S$, 38. Were the. will determined by the 
horallow  - -WieWs Of good, as it appears in contem= 
the joys of. plation greater or lefs to the underftanding: 
heaven pot which is the ftate of all abfent good, ¥., 
pela ley ~ that which in the received opinion the wi! 

emnor = +! . id ed 
, »,-, 48 fuppofed to move to, and to be mov 
by, t. do not fee how it could ever get loofe from. the 
infinite eternal joys of heaven, once propofed and col 
fidered as poffible. For all abfent good, by whic 
alone, barely propofed, and coming in view, the will 
thought to be determined, and fo to fet us on actions 
being only poffible, but not infallibly certain; tt 
unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poffible en 
fhould regularly and conftantly determine the will H 
all the fucceflive ations it directs: and then we thou! i 
keep conftantly and fteadily in our courfe towards Dos 
ven, without ever ftanding ftill, or direéting our action” 
to any other end. The eternal condition of a futur 
fiate infinitely outweighing the expectation of richt® 
. or honour, or any other worldly pleafure which 
can propofe to ourfelves, though we fhould grant thos 
the_more probable to be obtained: for nothing a 
is yet in poffeffion, and fo the expectation even of thet 
may deceive us. Tf it were fo, that the greater $07 
in view determines the will, fo great a good once P* 
pofed could not but feize the will, and hold ic falt 
the purfuit of this infinitely greateft good, with 
ever letting it go again: for the will having a powr 
over, and directing the thoughts as well as other action’ 
would, if it were fo, hold the contemplation of © 
mind fixed to that good. ; ivi 
Butanygrear  Lhis would be the ftate of the mind; ana 
uneafinels is regular tendency of the will in all its 4 
never ne- terminations, were it determined by the 
gletted. which is confidered, and in view the greatth 
good; but that it is not fo, is vifible in. experier 
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the infinitely greateft confefled good being often ne- 
Sletted, to fatisfy the fucceffive uneatinefs of our defires 
Purfuing trifles. But though the greateft allowed, even 
*Verlafting unfpeakable good, which has, fometimes 
Moved and affeéted the mind, does not ftedfaftly hold. 
Will, yet we fee any very great and prevailing 
_ “Meafinefs, having once laid hold on, the will, lets it 
Mt go; by which we: may be convinced, what it is 
that determines the. will. Thus any vehement pain of 
the body, the ungovernable paffion of a man violently 
it love, or the impatient defire of revenge, keeps 
Te will fteady and intent; and the will, thus deter- 
4 pine, never lets the underftanding lay by the object, 
Ut all the thoughts of the mind and powers of the 
Ody are uninterruptedly employed that way, by the 
“termination of the will, influenced by that topping. 
— (Meafinefs as long as it lafts; whereby it feems to me 
‘ident, that the will or power of fetting us upon one 
“On in preference to all other, 1s determined in us ‘by 
'Meafinefs, And whether this be not fo, I defire every 
"to obferve in himfelf. ; . 
ine 39. I have hitherto chiefly inftanced | Defire 4c-} 
dette: uneafinefs of defire, as that which. compan 
cheeunines the will;. becaufe. that..is the .*m** 


fs, 
auct and moft fenfible, and the will fel- pre % 
Dee Orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action 
“tormed, without fome defire accompanying its 
at Ith I think is the reafon why the will and defire 
vr 20 often confounded. But yet we are not to look 
Da 1 the uneafinefs which makes up, or at leaft accom- 
Hie moft of the other paffions, as wholly excluded 
whe cafe, ~ Averfion, fear, anger, envy, fhame, &c. 
the ach their untafinefs too, and thereby influence 
ae _Thefe paffions are fcarce any of them in life 
With attic fimple and alone, and wholly. unmixed 
plat; Others; though ufually in difcourfe and contem- 
a tion, that carries the name which operates ftrongeft, 
the appears moit in the prefent ftate of the mind: nay 
Wi fe is, I think, fcarce any of the paflions to be found 
the. tt defire joined with it, J am fure, wherever 
Fe ig uneafinefs, there is defire: for we confiantly 

| R2 defire 
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defire happinefs: and whatever we feel of uneafinefs, fo 
much it is certain we want of happinefs, even in 0 
ewnopinion, let our ftate and condition otherwife ! 
what it will. Befides, the prefent moment not bell 
our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look be 
yond the prefent, and defire goes with our forefighh 
and that ftill carries the will with it. So that even”. 
joy itfelf, that which keeps up the action, whereon rhe 
enjoyment depends, is the defire to continue it, and f it 
to lofe it: and whenever a greater uneafinefs than that 
takes place in the mind, the will prefently is by 
determined to fome new action, and the prefent deligh™ 
neglected. . oe 
(er a ‘§. 40. But we being in this world ete a 
prefling un- with fundry uneafinefles, diftraéted with O” 
eafinels na- ferent defires, the next inquiry natule’ 
turally deter-~- will be, which of them has the preceden) 
mines the in determining the will to the next aon’ 
will, . : : 
and to that the anfwer is, that ordinal®y’ 
which is the moft prefling of thofe that are judged 6 
pable of being then removed. - For’ the will being a3 
power of directing our operative faculties to fome* 
tion, for fome end, cannot at any time be moved 19° 
wards what is judged at that time unattainable st 
would be to fuppofe an intelligent being defignedly © 
act for an end, only to lofe its labour, for fo it is @ 
act for what is judged not attainable ; and therefore 
great uneafinefles move not the will, when they ot 
judged not capable of a cure: they, in that cafe, Py 
us not upon endeavours. But thefe fet apart, the m0} 
important and urgent uneafinefs we at that time Hf i 
ig that which ordinarily determines the will fuccefliv® y 
in that train of voluntary aétions which makes ¥P " 
lives. The greateft prefent uneafinefs is the bey 
aétion, that is conftantly felt, and for the moft pat rok 
termines the will in its choice of the next aétion- “| 
this we muft carry along with us, that the prope! | 
only objeé& of the will is fome aétion of ours, am i. 
thing elfe: for we producing nothing by our willing ©” 
but fome action in our power, it is there the will 
nates, and reaches no farther. 
2 


6, 4B 
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“Se qr, If it be farther afked, what it is All defire 
Moves defire? I anfwer, Happinefs, and happinefs.. 
that alone.’ Happinefs and mifery are the iN 
Tames of two extremes, the utmoft ‘bounds whereof 
hs ‘now not; it is what ‘* eye hath not feen, ear not 


{ 


, ueard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 


yaonceive.” Bur of fome degrees of both we have 


i sively imprefiions, made by feveral inftances of 
thight and joy on the one fide, and torment and for= - 
°W on the other ; which for fhortnefs fake I fhall com- 
prchend under the names of pleafure and pain, there 
“ing pleafure and pain of the mind as well as the 
Pedy: ** with him is fulnefs of joy and pleafure for 
Vermore.”? Or, to {peak truly, they are all of the 


oe 
nd though fome have their rife in the mind from 
‘ought, others in the body from certain modifications 


Of mm 


“ Motion, 

_§. 42. Happinefs then in its full extent Ha rites « 
* the utmott pleafure we are capable of, has 
; Nd miifery the utmoft pain: and the loweft 
fore’ Of what can be called happinefs is fo much eafe 
“om all pain, and fo much prefent pleafure, as with- 


‘t which any one cannot be content. Now becaufe 


Be Pleafire and pain are produced in us by the operation 


aig 2 objects; either ‘on our minds or our bodies, 
hefg ph different degrees ; therefore what has an apt- 
and to produce pleafure in us 1s that we call good; 
mga is apt to produce pain in us we call evil, for 
dproct reafon, but for its aptnefs to produce pleafure 
fety eo in us, wherein confifts our happinefs and mi- 
“Y. Farther, though what 1s apt to produce any 
more of pleafure, be in itfelf geod ; and what is apt 
ha; reduce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often 
cone fns, that we do not call it fo, when it comes in 
UPetition with’ a greater of its fort; becaufe when 
fare gmc in competition, the degrees alfo of plea- 
Wie pain have juftly a preference. So that if we 
thal, ery, eftimate what we call good and evil, we 
of . ind it lies much in comparifon : for the caufe 

Cvery lefs degree of pain, as well as every greater 

R 3 : degree 
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degree of pléafiire; has ‘the nature of good, and vice | 


verfa. a. § 
As §.,43- Though this be that which wg 
Nenad hat called good and evil: and all good be the 


not. proper object of defire in general; yet al 
good, even feen, and confefléd. to be 1 | 
does not neceflarily move every particular man’s deli 
but only that part, or fo much of it as is confidere? | 
and taken to make a neceflary part of his happine a 
All other good, however great in reality or appearan® 
excites not a man’s defires, who looks not on ite 
make a.part of that happinefs, wherewith he, ine 
prefent thoughts, can datisfy himfelf, Happinefs, 1% 
der this view, every one conftantly. purfues, and delist 
what makes any part of it: other things, acknow edit 
to be good, he can look upon without defire, pafs 
and be content without. here is no-body, chil} — 
fo fenfelefs as-to deny, that there-is pleafure in kno™ 
ledge: and for the pleafures of fenfe, they have © 
many followers to let it be queftioned, whether ™ 
are taken with them or no. Now let one man plac 
his-fatisfactian in fenfual pleafures, another in the oe 
light of knowledge: though each of them cannot but 
confefs, there is great pleafure in what the other pul 
fues; yet neither of them making the other’s delight * 
part of his happinefs, their defires are not moved, but 
each is fatisfied without what the other enjoys, an¢_ 
his will is not determined to the.purfuit of it Bu 
yet as foon as. the ftudious man’s hunger and chit 
makes him uneafy, he, whofe will was never determin? 
to any purfuit of good chear, poignant fauces, delicio? 
wine, by the pleafant tafte he has found in them, 
the uneafinefs. of hunger and thirft, prefently detel 
mined to eating and drinking, though poflibly ™. 
great indifferency, what wholefome food comes. in he 
way. And on the other. fide, the epicure buckles. 
ftudy, when fhame, or the defire to recommend himle, 
to his miftrefs, fhall make him uneafy in the want ° 
any fort of knowledge. Thus, how ‘much foever me’ 
are in earneft, and conftant in purfuit of happine™ 


yet they may have a clear vicw of good, great and ed 
+ : - : = . “ € 
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feffed good, without being concerned for it, or moved 
by it, if they think they can make up their happinefs 
Without it. Though as to pain, that they are always 
' Concerned for; they can feel no uneafinefs without be- 
ng moved. And therefore being uneafy in the want 
© whatever js’ judged neceflary,to their happinefs, as 
: on as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
Yon of happinefs, they begin to defire it. 
$44. This, 1 think, any one may ob- Why Sis ‘ 
: fetve in him/felf, and others, that the greater ices 
‘ible good dogs not always raife men’s defired, > 
fires, in proportion to the greatnefs it | 
@Ppears, and is acknowledged’ to have: ‘though every 
little trouble moves us, and fets us on work to get rid 
Tit. The reafon whereof is evident from the nature of 
Slr happinefs and mifery itfelf. All prefent pain, 
Whatever it be, makes a part of our prefent mifery : 
out all abfent good does not at any time make a ne- 
“cflary part of our prefent happinefs, nor the abfence 
it make apart of our mifery. If it did, we fhould. 
©conftantly and infinitely miferable ; there being 1n- 
Nite degrees of happinefs, which are not in our pof- 
lion, ~All uneafinefs therefore being removed, @ 
Moderate portion of good ferves at refent to content 
Men; and fome few degrees of algafute in a fucceffion 
f dinary enjoyments make up a happinefs, wherein 
ey can be fatisfied, If this were not fo, there could 
© No room for thofe indifferent and vifibly trifling ac- 
(Ons, to which our wills are fo often determined, and 
wrerein we voluntarily wafte fo much of our lives ; 
hich remiffnefs could by no means confift with a con- 
ene determination of will or defire to the greateft 
Pparent good. ‘That this is fo, I think few people 
ia £0 far from home to be convinced. And indeed 
this life there are not many whofe happinefs reaches 
© far as to afford them a conftant train of moderate 
aaa pleafures, without any mixture of uneafinels 3 
tha ct they could be content to ftay here for ever 
Sugh they cannot deny, but that it 1s aire there 
fa a ftate of eterfial “durable joys after this life, 
" turpaffing. all the geod* that is to be found hete. 
ey R 4 Nay; 








joys of heaven from making any neceffary part 0! 





feel; till due and repeated contemplation has broug 
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Nay, they cannot but fee, that it is more poflibles 


' the attainment and continuation of that pittance of ? 


nour; riches, or pleafure, which they purfue, and mi 
which they neglect that eternal ftate; but yet in ul 
view of this difference, fatisfied of the poffibility © A 
perfect, fecure, and lafting happinefs in a furure fta% 
and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be 2 
here, whilft they bound their happinefs within fom 
little enjoyment, or aim of this life, and exclict 4 

Ib» 


their defires are not moved by this greater apparel 


good, nor their wills determined to any action, or @* 


deavour for its attainment. re 
Why not be- §. 45. The ordinary neceffities of 
ing defired, lives fill a great part of them with the ¥? 


itmoves not eafinefs of hunger, thirft, heat, cold, W& — 


the will. heif 


rinefs with labour, and fleepinefs, in ¢ 


conftant returns, &c. To which, if, befides a¢ciden™ 


harms, we add the fantaftical uneafinefs (as itch alte 
honour, power, or riches, &c.) which acquired hab! 
by fafhion, example, and education, have fettled in ¥ 
and a thoufand other irregular defires, which cult? 
has made natural to us; we {hall find, that a very jicel 
part of our life is fo vacant from thefe uneafinefles, as 
to leave us free to the attraction of remoter able” 
ood. We are feldom at eafe,, and free enough fro” 
ate folicitation of our natural or adopted defires, bul 
conftant fucceffion of uneafinefles out of that {toc 


which natural wants or acquired habits have heaped UP? 


take the will in their turns: and no fooner is one 4° 
tion difpatched, which by fuch a determination of the 
will we are fet upon, but another uneafinefs is ready W 
fet us on work. For the removing of the pains ¥ 
feel, and are at prefent preffed with, being the gettilo 
out of mifery; and confequently the firft thing to (6 
done in order to happinefs, abfent good, though thought 
on, confeffed, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this unhappinefs in its abfence, is juftled out 
to make way for the removal of thofe uneatinetles w 


if nearer to our mind, given-fome relifh of it, and 


saile 





: 
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taifed in us fome defire: which then beginning, to make 
‘part of our prefent uneafinels, {tands upon fair terms 
With the reft, to be fatisfied; and fo, according to 


Its greatnefs and prefiure, comes 10 its turn, to deter- 


_ ™ine-the will. 


§. 46. And thus, by a due confideration, | Due confide 
and examining any good propofed, it is in ration raifes 
Our power to raife our defires ina due pro-. ““""" 
Portion to the value of that good, whereby in its turn 


— And place it may come to work upon the will, and be 





Purfued, For good, though appearing, and allowed 
‘ver fo great, yet till it has raifed defires in our minds, 
‘nd thereby made us uneafy in its want, it reaches not 
Our wills; we are not within the {phere of its acti- 
Vity; our wills being under the determination only of 
aa uneafinefies which are prefent to us, which (whilft 
ve have any) are always foliciting; and ready at hand 
© give the will its next determination: the balancing, 
n there is any in the mind, being only which defire 
hall be next fatisfied, which uneafinefs firft removed. 
Whereby comes to pafs, that as long as ‘any uneafi- 
Nefs, any defire remains in our mind, there is no room 
ie good, barely as fuch, to come at the will, or at all 
9 determine it. Becaufe, as has been faid, the firft 
weit our endeavours after happinefs being to get 
Wholly out of the confines of mifery, and to feel no 
Part of it, the will can be at, leifure for nothing elfe, 
wh; every uneafinefs we feel be perfectly removed ; 
ich, in the multitude of wants and defires we are 
Sait with in this imperfect ftate, we are not like to be 
“Yer freed from in this world. 
si 47. There being in us a great many The power to 
Neafineffes always foliciting, and ready to. fufpend the 
Ctermine the will, it is natural, as I have year 
id, that the greateft and moft prefling ma way 
al determine the will to the next ac- for confide- 
i ;.and fo it does for the moft part, ists: OP y ete 
ee For the mind having in mott cafes, as 1s 
Be ntrinnen perience A power to fufpend the execu- 
On and fatisfaction of any of its defires, and fo all, 


Ne after another; is at liberty to confider the objects 
| of 
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of them, exatninethem on all fides, and weigh the? | 
with others. In this lies the liberty’ man has; 4 
from the not ufing of it right comes all that varlev 
of miftakes, errors, and faults which we run inte 
the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours after hap- 
pinefs; whilft we precipitate the determination of oul 
wills, and engage too foon before due examination 
To prevent'this, we have a power to fufpend the pr 
fecution of this or that defire, as every one daily ™ 
experiment in himfelf. This feems to me the fource 
of'all liberty; in this feems to confift that which ® 
(as [think ‘improperly) called free-will. - For duritg 
this fufpenfion of any defire, before the will be dete! 
mined to action, and the action (which follows thé 
determination) done, wé havé opportunity to examin 
view, and judge of the good or evil of what we at 
going to do; and when, upon due examination; 
have judged, we have done our duty, all that we can ° 
ought to do in purfuit of our happinefs; arid it is 2° 
a fault, but-a perfection of our nature to defire, WY) 
and act according to the laft refult of a fair examinanit 
meee o§l 48.) This ‘is’ fo far from being 3 
ihaabis ites ftraint or diminution of freedom, that it’ 
own judg- the very improvement and benefit of it3 a 
ment, isno is not an abridgment, it is the end and wu F 
epcaoto - of our liberty; and the farther we are rer 
ake moved from fuch a’ determination, + 

nearer we are to mifery and flavery. A ‘perfeée inal 
ferency in the mind, not determinable by its laft judg- 
ment of the good or evil that is thought to acteM 
its choice, would be fo far from being an advantage 
and excellency of any intelleétual nature, that it would 
be as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency 
to act or not to act till determined by the will, wou 
be. an- imperfection onthe other fide. A’ man is at 
liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let at 0" 
quiet; he is perfectly indifferent in either; and it wou” 
be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that power 
he were deprived of that indifferency. ° But it-woul 
be as great an imperfection ‘if he had the fame ind! 


ferency, whether he ‘would prefer the lifting up ™ 
hands 
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hand, or its remaining in reff, when it would: fave his 
ead or eyes from a blow he fees coming: it is as 
Much a perfection, that defire, or the power of pre- 
fertine, {hould be determined by good, as that. the 
Power of aéting fhould be determined by the will; and 
the certainer fuch determination is, the greater is the 
Perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing 
but the Jatt, refult of our own minds, judging of the 
Sood or evil of any action, we were not free: the very 
end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good 
We choofe. And therefore every man is put undera 
Neceflity by his conftitution, as an intelligent being, to 
¢ determined in willing by his own thought and judge~ 
Ment what is belt for him to do: elfe he would be un- 
er the determination of fome other than himfelf, 
Which is want of liberty. And to deny that a man’s 
Will, in every determination, follows his own, judge- 
Ment, is to fay, that a man wills and acts for an end 
that he would not have, at the time that he wills and 
Ads for it, For if he prefers it in his prefent thoughts 
efore any other, itis plain he then thinks better of it, 


8nd would have it before any other; unlefs he can have 


and not have it, will and not will it, at the fame time; 
‘ "acta Hage too manifeft to be admitted ! 

§.. 49, If we/look upon thofe fuperior |. 
beings above us, who me perfe&t happi- pi Beets 
nef. ; gents are fo 

8, we fhall have reafon to judge-that they determined. 
ate more fteadily determined in their choice 
Of good than we; and yet we have no reafon to think 
they are lefs happy, or lefs free than we are. And if 
It were fit for fuch poor finite creatures as we are to 
Pronounce what infinite wifdom and goodnefs could 
©, I think we might fay, that God himfelf cannot 
Choofe what is not good; the freedom of the Almighty 
inders not his being determined by what is beft. 

§. so. But-to. give a right view of this A conftant 
Miftaken part of liberty, let me. afk, aus 
te ‘ould any one be a changelings be- uit of hap- 
¢, caute he is lefs determined by wife confi-.  pinefs no 
: derations than a wife man? Is it worth | abridgment | 
“the name of freedom to be at liberty to of- liberty 

3 é yr | i play 


; 
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‘ play the fool, and draw fhame and mifery upon 4 
** man’s felf?”” If to break loofe from the conduct % 
reafon, and to want that reftraint of examination ane 
judgment, which keeps us from choofing or doing 
worfe, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools af 
the only freemen: but yet, I think, nobody would 
choofe to be mad for the fake of fuch liberty, but Mf 
that is mad already. ‘The conftant defire of happin® 
and the conftraint it puts upon us to act for it, no-bodys 
I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leat 
an abridgment of liberty to be complained of. G0 
Almighty himfelf is under the neceflity of being happy? 
and the more any intelligent being is fo, the nearer } 
its approach to infinite perfection and happinefs. That 
in this ftate of ignorance we fhort-fighted creatures 
might not miftake true felicity, we are endowed with 4 
power to fufpend any particular defire, and keep ™ 
from determining the will, and engaging us in action 
This is ftanding ftill, where we -are not fufficiently het 
fured of the way: examination is confulting a guide 
The determination of the will upon inquiry is follow- 
ing the direction of that guide: and he that has a pow? 
to act or not to act, according as fuch determinatiO? 
directs, is a free agent; fuch determination abridge 
not that power wherein libérty confifts. He that has 
his chains knocked off, and the prifon-doors fet ope" 
to him, is perfectly at liberty, becaufe he may eithef 
go or ftay, as he beft likes; though his preference be 
determined’ to ftay, by the darknefs of the night, 
illnefs of the weather, or want of other lodging. He 
ceafes not to be free, though the defire of fome con- 
venience to be had there abfolutely determines his pre 
ference, and makes him ftay in his prifon. | 
Thenectfity , §- 51. As therefore the higheft perfec- 
of purfding tion of intellectual nature lies in a careful 
true happi- and conf{tant purfuit of true and folid hap- 
pieaaeoporse ~ pinefs, fo the care of ourfelves, that W° 
of liberty, | ™Miftake not imaginary for real happinefs, © 
»o the ‘neceffary foufidation of our liberty. 
Theé ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit © 
happinefs in general; which is our greateft aa: 
bee? sig 7 whict® 
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Which, as fuch, our defires always follow, the more are 
We free’ from any neceflary determination of our will 
‘oO any particular action, and from a neceflary!compli- 
ance With our defire, fet upon any particular, and then 
‘ppearing preferable good, till we have duly examined, 
Whether it has a tendency to, or be inéonfiftent with 
Ur real happinefs: and therefore till we are as much in- 
rmed upon this inquiry, as the weight of the matter, 
and the nature of the cafe demands; we are, by the 
heceffity of preferring and purfuing true happinefs as 
Sur greateft good, obliged to fufpend the farisfaétion of 
re defires in particular cafes. .. ‘ | F 
- $2. This is the hinge on whic turns ) 
the liberty of  eelletthal beings, in their To ae 
Conftant endeavours after and a fteady pro- cs eS 
ution of true felicity, that they can fufpend. this 
Profecution in particular cafes, till they had looked 
fore them, and informed themfelves whether that 
Particular thing, which is then propofed or defired, lie 
inthe way to their main end, and make a real part of 
at which is their greateft good : for. the inclination 
&nd tendency of their nature to happinefs is an obli- 
Sation and motive to them, to take care not to miftake 
®t mifs it ; and fo neceflarily puts them upon caution, 
‘liberation, and warinefs, in the direétion’ of their 
Particular a@tions, which are the means to obtain it. 
rhatever neceflity determines to the purfuit of real 
its, the fame necefliry with the fame force eftablifhes 
ufpenfe, deliberation, and fcrutiny of each fucceffive 
lire, whether the fatisfaction of it does not inter= 
cre with our true happinefs, and miflead us from it. 
This, as feems to me, is the great, privilege of finite 
Mtelle€tual beings ; and I defire it may be well con- 
dered, whether the great inlet and exercife of all the 
weetty men have, are capable of, or can be ufeful to 
hem, and that. whereon depends the turn of their ac- 
Mons, does not lie in this, that they can fufpend their 
fires, and ftop them from determining their wills to 
Any aétion, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
800d and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the 
Ing requires. ‘This we are able to dos and i's we 
have 





SS 
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have done.it, we have dose our duty, and all that is 19 
_ our power, and-indeed all that needs. For fince thé 


will fuppofes knowledge to guide its choice, and 
that we can do is to hold our wills undetermined, 4 

we have examined the good and evil of what we defite 
What follows after that, follows in a.chain of confe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the /at 
determination of the judgment ; which, whether it {ha}. 
be upon a hafty and precipitate view, or upon a due 
and -mature examination, is in. our power : experience 


fhowing us, that in moft cafes we are able to fufpen? 


the prefent fatisfaction of any defire. ret sis Ba 
_ §.53. But if any extreme difturbancé 


Poa (as fometimes it happens) poffeffes oY 
fions the ““" whole mind, as when the pain of the rach 
risks ee an .impetuous uneafinefs, as ef love, ange» 

iberty. OF any)other violent paffion, running away 


53 =5,.Withus, allows us not the liberty of though 
and we are .not.mafters enough of our own minds t 
confider: thoroughly and examine fairly ; God, wi) 
knows our frailty, pities our. weaknefs, and requires 9 
us no more than we are able to do, and fees. what w4S 
and. what was not in our power, will judge as a.kin® 


and merciful’ father. But the forbearance of a 10? 


hafty compliance with our defires, the moderation 22 ) 
reftraint of our paflions, fo that our underftandings may 
be free to examine, and. reafon unbiaffed give its jugs- 
ment, being that whereon a right direction of our Cor 


- duct to true happinefs depends ; it is in this we fhoulé 


employ our chief care and endeavours. In this Wo 
fhould take pains to {uit the relith of our minds to th® 
true intrinfick good or ill that is in things, and not 
permit an allowed or fuppofed poffible great a0 
Weighty good to. flip out of our thoughts, without 
leaving any relith, any defire of itfelf there, till, by | 
due confideration of its true worth, we have forme? 
appetites in our minds fuitable to it, and made ourfelv¢s 
uneafy in the want of it, or in the fear of lofing If 
And how much this is in every one’s power, by making 
refolutions tohimfelf, fuch as he may keep, is eafy for 
every one to try. Nor let any one fay he cannot am 
| ie 5 








Yern his paffions, nor hinder them, from breaking, out, 
ry Carrying him into action; for what, he.can. do be= 
weed prince, or a great.man, he can do alone, or in 
he prefence of God, if,he will, diiiemra set 
: gist From what has been. faid,. it is How, men. - 
: se to give an account how it comes oven came ‘oops 
Pals, that though all men defire happinefs, ., yee cae 
Yet their wills carry them, fo conisarily,...., : 
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: ‘nd confequently fome of ‘them to what, is evil... And 
_ ‘this I fay, that the various and contrary choices that. 
| af make in the world, do not argue that they. do. not 
| ; purfue good ; but that the fame thing is not good 
. €very man_alike. This variety of purfuits fhows, 
: my every one does not place his happinefs in the fame, 
‘ing, or choofe.the fame. way to it. Were all the con- 
fa man terminated in this life, why one followed, 
ing | and knowledge, and another hawking avd Punt 
th * why one chofe luxury and debauchery, and ano- 

&t fobriety and riches ; would not be, becaufe every, 





She of thefe did not aim at his own happinefs, but be- 
Cafe their happinefs was placed in different. things. 
ae therefore it was a right an{wer of the phyficianto 
Ss patient that had fore eyes «, If you have more plea- 
Ute in the tafte of wine than in the ufe of your fight, 
ine is good for you; but if the pleafure of feeing, be 
Steater.to you. than that of drinking,» wine is naught. 
‘. 55. The mind has a different relifh, as well as the 
Palate ; and you will as fruitlefly endeavour to delight 


~ Men with riches .or glory (which yet fomesmen 
Page their happinefs in) as you. would to fatisty all 
veh's. hunger with cheefe or lobfters ; which, though 
re agrecable and delicious fare to fome, are to others 
Stare naufeous and offenfive;, and many, people 
bane with reafon prefer the griping of an hungry 
Tao? 19 thofe difhes which are a feaft to others. 
~ce it was, I think, that the philofophers of old did 


xan inquire, whether fummum bonum confifted in 


Shes, or bodily delights, or.virtue, OF contemplation. 
Creed might have as reafonably difputed, whether 
ui eft relith. were to be found in apples, plums, 9f 
MS; and have divided themf{elyes into {ects ppd 
4 ers — or 
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For as pleafant taftes depend not on the things he | 
felves, but their agreeablenefs to this or that particulat 
palate, wherein there is great variety ; fo the greate® — 
happinefs confifts in the having thofe things whit! | 
produce the greateft pleafure, and in the abfence ® 
thofe which caufe any difturbance, any pain. Now | 
thefe, to different men, are very different thin a | 
therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this Jue 
they can only enjoy, it is not ftrange nor unreafonabley 
that they fhould feek their happinefs by avoiding ™ | 
things that difeafe them here, and by purfuing allt ir 
delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find ¥4: 
riety and difference. For if there be no profpect ber 
yond the grave, the inference is certainly right, “ CA | 
‘us eat and drink,”* let us enjoy what’ we delight | 
« for to-morrow we fhall die.” This, I think, mJ | 
ferve to fhow us the reafon, why, though all men’s 9 
fires tend to happinefs, yet they are not moved by #* 
fame object. Men may choofe different things, and y% 
all choofe right ; fuppofing them only like a company 
of poor infects, whereof fome are bees, delighted Ww! j 
flowers and their fweetnefs; others beetles, delight 
with.other kinds of viands, which having enjoyed of 
a feafon, they would ceafe to be, and éxift no mol 
for-ever, :- , 4 
How men §. 56. Thefe things duly weighed, will 
come to give us, as I think, a clear view into th : 
choofe ill. flare of human liberty. Liberty it is plai® 
confifts ina power to do, or not to do; to do, or 10?" 
bear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. BY? 
this feeming to comprehend only the actions of a m4? | 
confecutive to volition, it is farther inquired, “ whe- | 
“* ther he be at liberty to will, or no.” And to his 
it has been anfwered, that in moft cafes a man is 2° 
at liberty to forbear the a& of volition: he muft exert 
an act of his will, whereby the action propofed is mal? 
to exift, or not to exift. But yet there is a © 
wherein a man ‘is at liberty in refpect of willing, 4°. 
that is the choofing of a remote good as an end to© 
purfued. Here a.man may fufpect the act of his 


choice from being determined for or againft the hid 
propol 
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Propofed, till he has examined whether it be really of 
“Nature in itfelf and confequences to make him happys 
BY) no. For when he has once chofen it, and thereby 
tis become. a part of his happinefs, it raifes defire, 
hd that proportionably. gives him uneafinefs, which 
Uctermines his will, and fets him at work in purfuit 
his choice ont all occafions'that offer. And here we 
May fee how it. comes to pafs, that a man may juftly 
Meur punifhment, though it be certain that in-all the 
Patticular actions that he wills, he does, and necef- 
hey does will that which he then jtidges to be good. 
°r, though his will be always determined by: that 
rich, is judged good’ by his underftanding; yet 1t ex- 
a ts him-not becaufe, by a too hafty choice of his 
“making, he has impofed on himfelf wrong mea- 
Utes of good and evil; which, however falfe and: fal- 
‘lous, have the fame influence on all his future con- 
| yet as if they were true and right) He has vitiated 
Own palate, and muft be anfwerable to himfelf for 
Ne ficknefs and death that follows from it. The eter 
| K law and nature of things muft not be altered, to 
huPly with his ill-ordered choice. If the neglect, or 
ue, of the liberty he had to examine what would 
willy and truly make for his happinefs, mifleads him, 
hi, mifcarriages that follow on it muft be imputed tov 
'Sown election. He had a power to fufpend his deter- 
aattion : it was given him, that he might examine, 
Nd take care of his own happinefs, and look that he 
~ te ndt deceived. And he could never judge, that 1 
®% better to be deceived than not, in a4 matter of fo 
“at and near concernment. 
¢ hat has been faid- may alfo difcover to us the rea- 
Du Why men in this world prefer different things, and 
ae happinefs by contrary courfes. But yet, firce 
tne are always conftant, and in earneft, in matters of 
PPinefs and mifery, the queftion {till remains, How 
ty 1 come oftén to prefer the worfe to the betrer; and 
the, ofe that, which by their own confeffion, has made 
“™ miferable ? ii | | 
men oe To account for the various and contrary ways 


‘ake, tho al i , we muft con- 
Vou. 1. e, though all aim eS being happy, we or 
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‘fider whence the various uneafineffes, that determité 
the will'in thé preference of each voluntary action, 3” 
their rife. te Bitte ity ye ae 
‘Form bodily, I+ Some of them come. from caufes 10! 
im our power; fuch as-are often the pa 
of the-body from want, difeafe, or ourW’ 
injuries, ‘as the rack, &ec: which, when prefent a 
Violent, operate for the moft part forcibly on the W ’ 
‘and turn the courfes of men’s lives from virtues pi 
and religion; and what before they judged to lead : 
happinels; every one not endeavouring, or thiele, 
idifufe not being able, by the Eohtdm plation of te 
and future good,/'to ‘raife‘in himfelf defires © ther 
ftrong enough to counterbalance the uneafinefs he ®. 
in thofe bedily torments, and to keep his will feat) 
in the choice: of thofe actions which lead to ful 
happinefs. A neighbour: country has been of late 
tragical theatre, from which we’ might fetch inftance 
if there needed any, and the world did nog in allcoul 
tries and ages furnifh examples enough to confirm the 
‘received obfervation, ‘ neceflitas cogit adturpia fri BI ; 
therefore there is great reafon for us to pray, “ ead ? 
‘not into temptation.” , 


‘pains, 


a 


From wrong. 2+ Other uneafineffes arife from out Oe | 
“defires arif- fires of abfent good 3 which defires alw ” 


ing from ‘ bear proportion to, and depend om the Jee 
wrong judg ment we make, and the relifh we have © 
ment. ; : Sn et et ee 
at, 3h any abfent good: in both which we ate/# 
to be varioufly mifled, and that by our own fault. | a 
Ourgods. $5 8+ An the firft place, I fhall confit 
bets veal the wrong judgments men make of futut 
Pints good and evil, whereby their defires * j 
right. mifled. For, as to prefent happiness fi 
mifery, when that alone comes into ©" , 
deration, and the confequences are quite removed, . 
man never choofes amifs; he knows what beft P ts 
him, and that he actually prefers. Things 10 an , 
prefent enjoyment are what they feem; the app™% of 
and real good are, in this cafe, always the fame. a 
the pain or pleafure being juft fo great, and no great 
than it is felt, the prefent good or evil is really £0 mu’ 
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ye pe ~And therefore, were every action of ours 
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yee 
cl . 


-d within itfelf, and drew. no.con fequences after 

ERY Ji lois? Gopi toste) 2 Ole G ifiat ‘MIS Os 

iy nse undoubtedly never err in our choice o good; 
oul 


‘Ve thould always, infallibly prefer the beft,._, Were, the 
Pals of honeft induftry,., and.,of ftarving with “hunger 
4 shee fer together before us, no-body would be in 

t which to choofe: were the fatisfaction of a luft, 
d:the joys of heayen aripreg at One to any one’s pre- 
a Mt poffeffion, he would not balance, or err in the de- 
-Wtmhination of his choice ek ue 
| ie 59, But fi ce our voluntary actions carry not all 
es ery that depend on them, along 
Shellie tis 
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ree? 


ppinefs and mii 

Minn hein. in cheir prefent performance, but. are, the 
Kecedent. caufes of good and evil, which they draw af- 

“therm, and bring upon. us, when, they themfelyes 

Te paffed.and ceafe to be; ‘our defires look beyond our 


.? 








: Nee y which we think there 


“eey according to the neceflit : ¢ 
i it, to the, making or increafe of our happinefs. 
“as our opinion of fuch a neceflity, that gives it its 

“Mttraion : without that, we are not moved by abfent 
| ERPS For in this narrow fcantling of capacity, which 
fare accuftomed to, and fenfible of here, wherein we 
Noioy ‘but. one pleafure at once, “which, when all un- 
alinels. ig away, is) whilft it lafts, fullicient to make 


} 


“B think ourfelves happy 3. it 1s notall remote, and even 
““Pparent good, that affects us. Becaufe the indolency 
“Od senjoyment we have, fufficing for our prefent hap- 
“Pinel, we defire not to venture the change; fince we 
Tee, that we. are happy already, being content, and 
net RRP For who is content 1s happy. But as 
maine any. new, uneafinels comes. 19, this happinefs_ is 
| ya and we are fet. afrefh on -work in the purfuit 
PeADmnGIS.s. acug wishqad et aac ted? pial 
; Mist Their aptnefs, therefore. to con- Jibei: 
‘Slude that. they.can be happy without it, caaiabat 
«Robe great occafion that men often are 00° mates a ne 
‘seh - teks the defire. of the greateft abfent cay en 
a 0d... For whilft fuch thoughts poffefs. it of ita 
~itm,, the joys.of.a future ftate move them serge 
PO: they have little concern or uneafinefs about ‘them ; 
S 2 


and 


aa 








“man’s view of thefe things; let him fee, that Vat” 


to the tranfient pleafure or pain that accompanies ° 
“follows them here, but as they ferve to fecure that 
fect durable happinefs hereafter. 


has forefight; therefore things alfo that draw 
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and.the will, free from the determination of fuch af 


fires, is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfactions, a 
“to the removal of thofe uneafineffes which it ther fee YI 


in its want of and longings after them. Change bu he 






and religion are neceffary to his happinefs; let ™ 


“Jook ‘into the futute ftate of blifs or mifery, and 
‘there God, the righteous judge, ready to * render # 


“every man according to’ his deeds; to them who 
“patient continuance in well-doing feek for glorys nto 
“honour, and immortality, eternal life; but Lt 


ee every. foul that doth evil, indignation and pe 
-* tribulation and anguifh :’* to him, I fay, who 


4 profpedt of the different ftate of perfect’ happinth? 


ér mifery, that attends all’ men after this life, depe™®, 


“ing on theit behaviour Here, the meafures of good # 
evil, that govern his choice, are mightily change?’ | 
“For fince nothing ‘of pleafure and pain in this life ©” 
bear any proportion'to the endlety happinefs, Or a 
“quifite mifery, of an immortal foul’ hereafter; acl? 
in his power will have their preference, not acco 


rding 


. 


per 


§. 61. But to account more particulat!) 


=a mene Bae for the mifery that men. often bring i 
count of theinfelves, notwithftanding that they 
wrong judg- afl in earneft purfue happinefs, we ba 
pest ~ confider how things come to be reprelen ? 


to ouf defires, under deceitful appearances: ami@ 
is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concern 
them. “Lo fee how far this reaches, and what ae 
caufes ‘of wrong judgment, we muft remember the 
things are judged good or bad ina double fenfe. 

Firft, That which is properly good or bad, 15 id 


thing but barely pleafure or pain. 


Secondly, But becaufe not only prefent pleafure ant 
pain, but that alfo which is apt by its efficacy OF co 


_fequences to bring it upon us at a diftance, is 4 Pt? 


object of our defires, and apt to move a creature pe ; 
: a 


ghem 
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nan pleafure and pain, are confidered as good and 
- §. 62, The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and > 
makes the will oben ten on the worfe fide, hes in 
ti Teporting upon the various comparifons of thefe.” 
i wrong judgment’ I am here fpeaking of, 1s not + 
What One man may think of the determination of ano- 
thet, but what every man himfelf muft confefs to be. 
fhe, For fince I lay it for a certain ground, that” 
| ery intelligent being really feeks happinefs; which» 
| fais in the enjoyment of pleafure, without any con- 

erable mixture of uneafinefs; it is impoffible any 

One fhould willingly put into his own draught any bit-— 

ict ingredient, or leave out any thing in his power, 
hat would tend to his fatisfaction, and the compleat- 
a8 Of his happinefs, but only by wrong judgment. i 
thal Not here {peak of that miftake which is the con=" 
tequence of invincible error, which fearce deferves the | 
yn of wrong judgment ; but of that wrong judgment 

hick every man himfelf muft confefs to be fo, 
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+63. If, theref as to prefent plea- Incomparing 
fire s: °. ae gash A P ; refent and>. - 
we pain, the mind, as has been faid, ee 


eyiq miftakes that which 1s really good or 
ls that which is the greater pleafure, or the greater 
: My is really juft as it appears. But though prefent 
Heafure and pain fhow their difference and degrees fo 
Panty, as not to leave room for miflake ; yet when 
' Sompare prefent pleafure or pain wit future, 
“hich is ufually the cafe in the moft important deter- 
of vttions of the will) we often make wrong judgments 
fig eM taking our meafures of them in different po- — 
bers of diftance. Objects, near our view, are apt to 
: Ought greater than thofe of a larger fize, that are 
th € remote: and fo it is with pleafures and pains 5 
ha Prefent is apt to Carry it, and thofe at a diftance 
the difadvantage in the comparifon. Thus moft 
in hepuike fpendthrift heirs, are apt to judge a tittle 
fmaly d better than a great deal to come; and to, 3 
Teva eeatters in poffeffion, part with greater ones in 
Stfion. But that this is a wrong judgment, every 
mutt allow, let his pleafure confift in ipeaait 
S will: 
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will: fince that which, is future. will certainly, come 
be prefent; and then having the fame advantage, 
nearnefs, will;thow, itfelf.in its full dimenfions,-#” 
difcover his: wilful miftake, who judged of it, by UF 

qual meafures...Were the pleafure: of gainer oe. 
panied, the very moment aman takes off his 9% * 
with that fick ftomach and aking head, which in fone 
men,, are {ure to, follow.not many hours afters the 
no-body,, whatever.pleafure he had jin, his.cups; WoW 
on thefe conditions, ever,let wine touch his lipss Wit 
yet, he. daily. fwallows, ‘and, the -evil. fide, comes 1007 










chofen only. by the, fallacy of a little difference 4” 
time, But if pleafure or pain can be fo leffened 7 


by a few hours removal, how..much mere will if bef 
by.a farther diftance, toa man that.will not, by: a right 
judgment, .do..what time will, i.e, bring it home upot 
himfelf,.and confider.it as. prefent, and, there, take ie 
true. dimenfions?, This..is.the..way. we, ufually imPC 
on ourfelves, in refpect.of bare, pleafure and, pairs 
the true degrees, of happinefs jor, mifery 5 the TUB 
lofes, its, juft proportion, and what,.is prefeno ob 


the:preference as the greater... I; mention not. here, th 


Jef 


wrong: judgment,,.whereby.the abfentsare not, onlys” = 
Hie 


fened, but reduced, to perfect nothing; when men ¢ 
joy, what they.can.in prefent, and..make fure of th? t 
concluding amifs that,no eyil will,,thence follow. £ 

and evil, which is that.we are here fpeaking of; bub” 
another fort, of wrong. judgment, which is conce Dg 


thatlies.not in.comparing the,greatnefs of future agile 


rl 


and procurement of. pleafure or, pain, that wall folio” 
from it. iy ade caceet Tease a, ea 
Caufis of §...64.. The caufe, of our judging: “ame 
this.2rnreu when we compare, our prefent pleafure 
ee pain with future, feems.to me to bef “ 
weak and narrow conftitution of our minds, We ch 
not well enjoy two. pleafures at once, much lels! ah 
pleafure almolt, whillt pain poffeffes us.. ‘The pre’ 
pleafure, if it be ‘not very languid, and almoft-non® le 
all, fills our narrow. fouls,,and fo takes up the W 3 
1 


mund, that it fearce leaves any thought of thing 
C thot i ea ie 


‘ 


4 {6 . 


aD very wo; ; owes 
good or evil, as. it is confidered to be ee all 
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Sct orif; among ovr pleafre’, ee ire fomie which 
Me hear ee exclude the \confideration of 
eee a. diftance; yet’ we fave fo great an ‘abhor= 
oh € of pain, that a little of it extinguifhes all our, 
dh a little bitter mingled in our cup, ‘leaves no” 
in of the {weet. Hence it comes, that. at any rate © 
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‘it: or if, among our pleafures, the 





| Wedefire to be rid of the prefent evil, which we are _ 


Pt to think nothing abfent can equal’; becaufe, under 
the tefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any 
stn eat decree of happinefs. Men’s datly complaints — 
a loud proof of this: the pain that any one actually ” 
a fea of all other the worfts and it is with an=' 
ae they cry out, “ Any rather than this: nothing 
Hest be fo intolerable as what I. now fuffer.” And 
tees ‘ore our whole endeavauts and thoughts are, 1n- 
the i get rid of the prefent evil, Before all things, 'as 
vill a neceffary condition to our happihefs, let what” 
ie ae Nothing; “as we paffionately think, can 
+ Ee almoft ‘equal, the uneafinefs that fits fo ” 
Drefe, upon us, And becaufe the abftinence from a." 
scent pleafure that offers itfelf, is a pain, nay often~ 
} ae very great one, the defire being inflamed bya” 
Re Sang tempting object; it 1s No, wonder that that 
in Phe after the fame manner pain does, and teffens ° 
Wet ry thoughts what 1s future ; and fo forces, as i 
§ pe arotd into its embraces. a gy te 
the §. Add to this, that abfent good, or; which: ¥ 
we ans thing, future pleafure, efpecially if of a for 
balane unacquainted. with, feldom as. able to counter 
is pr Ben uneafinefs, either of pain or defire, whic. 
| iy SaaS For its greatnefs being no mor than whée 
: ae a tafted when enjoyed, men are apt enoug 
de x en that, to make it give place to any prefes = 
ake and conclude with themfelves, that when’ + 
Le to trial, it may poffibly not anfwer the repor, 
ten on, that generally pafies of its they having of- 
bagiamst that not only what others have magnified, 
Pleafunn what they themfelves have enjoyed with great 
‘ re and delight at ane time, has proved infipid or 
“4ufeous at another ; and therefore they fee nothing in 


i 4 ‘ 4 
for Which they fhould forego @ pretent enjoyment. 
aig But 
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But that this is a falfe way of judging, when applied ® 
the happinefs of another life, they muft confefs; unle!s 
they will fay, ‘ God’ cannot, make thofe happy he 4% 
“ figns to be fo.” For that being intended for a fate 
of happinefs, jt muft certainly be agreeable to evel 
one’s wifh and defire: could we fuppofe their relifhes 
as different there as they are here, yet the manna 
heaven will {uit every one’s palate. Thus much of the 
wrong judgment we make of prefent and future plealu 
and pain, when they are compared together, and {ot 
abfent confidered as future. ae tha 
In confider.  §+ 66. II. As to things good or bad ™ 
ing confe- _ their confequences, and by the aptnefs 18” 
2 ences of them to procure us good or evil in the tue 
woe ture, we judge amifs feveral ways. ve 

1. When we judge that fo much evil does not really 
depend on them, as in truth there does, © 

2. When we judge, that though the canfequence Yes 
of that moment, yet it is not.of that certainty,. but 0 
it may otherwife. fall out, or elfe by fome means 4 
avoided, as by indyftry, addrefs, change, repentance 
é&c. That thefe are wrong ways of judging, were¢ euly 
to fhow in every particular, if I would examine the™ 
at large fingly: but I fhall only mention this in gene! 
Viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way af Pp! 
ceeding, to venture a greater good for a lefs, upon U2” 
certain guefles, and hefore a due examination be m4 
proportionable to the weightinefs of the matter, 49 
the concernment it is to us not to miftake. This, | 
think, every one muft confefs, efpecially if he confiders 
the ufual caufes of this wrong judgment, whereof thes 
following arefome. fig 

§.67, I. Ignorance: he that judg® 

ae af without cae himfelf to the alt 
on that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of 
judging amifs. ies 

If. Inadvertency: when a man overlooks even that 
which he does know. ‘This is an affected and prefent 
ignorance, which mifleads our judgments as much * 
the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an 4° 
count, and determining on which fide the odds Me 
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If therefore either fide be huddled up in hafte, and 
Cveral of the fums, that fhould have gone into the 
teckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipi- 
tancy caufes as wrong a judgment, as if it were a per- | 
t ignorance, ‘That which moft commonly -caufes 
this, is the prevalency of fome prefent pleafure or pain, | 
“ightened by our feeble paffionate nature, moft ftrongly 
‘tought on by what is prefent. To check this, preci~ 
Pitancy, our underftanding and reafon was given us,. if 
Wewill make a right ufe of ‘it, to fearch and fee, and 
then judge thereupon. Without liberty, the under- 
fanding would be to no purpofe: and without under- 
fanding, liberty (if it could be) would fignify nothing, 
4 man fees what would do him good or harm, what 
‘ould make him happy or miferable, without being 
Able to move himfelf-one ftep towards or from it, what 
She the better for feeing? And he that is at liberty to 
Ramble in perfect darknefs, what is his liberty better, 
than if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the 
Otce of the wind? The being acted by a blind im- 
ulfe from without, or from within, is little odds. 
Be firft therefore, and great ufe-of liberty, is to hin- 


&t blind precipitancy 5 the principal exercife of free-. 


Om is to ftand. ftill, open the eyes, look about, and 
ake a view of the confequence of what we are going 
do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. 
Ow thuch floth and negligence, heat and paflion, the 
Ptevalency of fafhion, or acquired indifpofitions, do 
‘Verally contribute on occafion to thefe wrong judg- 
Ments, 1 {hall not here farther inquire. I fhall only 
; d one other falfe judgment, which I think neceflary 
mention, becaufe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
hat of great influence. | 
paft 68. All men defire happinefs, that 18 wrong judg- 

doubt; but, as has been already ob- ment of what 

“ved, when they are rid of pain, they are ang oe ial 
ue to take up with any pleafure at hand,» Orr eS. 
fy that cuftom has endeared ta them, to reft 

Usfied in that; and fo being happy> till fome new 
. Ire, by making them uneafy, difturbs that happinefs, 
“Nd fhows them that they are not fo, they look no far- 


ther 
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ther; noris the will determined to any action, in pure 
fuit of any other known ‘or apparent’ good. |For fince 
we find, that’we cannot énjoy all forts of good, but 
one excludes another ;''we'do ‘not fix ‘our defires OF 
every apparent! greater good, ‘tinlefs'it be judged! to De 
neceflary to our happinefg; if we think we can be happy 
without it, it moves us not, ‘This is ‘another oceafol 
to meniof judging wrong,’ when! they take not that t0 
be neceffary to their happinefs, which really is fo. 
This miftake mifleads’ us’ both in the’ choice of t is 
good’ we aim at, and ‘very: often in’ the means to iat | 
wheir itis a-remot good. “But which ‘way ever it be, 
either by’ placing ‘it’ where’ really it is not, or by 2 A 
glecting the means asinot neceflary ‘to it; when a may 
miffes' his great end, kappinefs, he will acknowledge he 

judged not right. ‘That which’ contributes to this 
miftake, is the real’or fuppofed unpleafantnefs of the 
actions, which are the way to this end; it feeming 10 , 
prepofterous a thing to men, to make themfelves un- 
happy in order to happinefs, thar they do not eafily 
bring themfelves to it. SHORE pean 
Ween * §: 69. “The? laft’ inquiry therefore col-_ 
change the “cerning this matter is, “whether it be 1" | 
agrecablenefs “*-a man’s. power to change the pleafant-_ 
ondit ~ *€ nefs and unpleafantnefs that accompanies _ 
things.“ any fort of a@ion?” And hat, it 18 
things. any fort of action ndas to that, 1M 

plain, in many cafes he can.‘ Men may 48 

fhould correct their palates, and give relith to what 
either has, or they fuppofe ha’ none. The relith of 

the mind is as various as’ that of the body, and like 
that’ too may be altered; and it is a miftake to think, 

that men cannot change the difpleafingnefs or indiffe- 
rency that is in actions into pleafure and defire, if they 

will do, but what isin their power. A‘ due confidera- 

tion» will: do it in fome cafes; and practice, applica-_ 
tion, and’ cuftom in moft:’ Bread or tobacco may be 
neglected, where they are thown to be ufeful to health: 

becaufe of an indifferency or difrélifh to them; reafon 

and confideration at firft recommend, and begin their 
trial, and ufe finds, or cuftom makes them pleafant- 


That this is fo in virtue too, is very certain. A¢tions 
are 
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Ke pleafing, or difpleafing, either in themfelves,. of 
‘onfidered,-as| a means toa) Breaker and-more defirable, 
a . The ' eating of a well-feafoned: difh, fuited'to. a 
Tan's palate, may move. the mind: by the delight itfel€ 
accompanies: the eating; wathout reference to any 
etend: to.which the confideration of,.the pleafure: 
Mere ‘is in: health and. ftreneths (tos whieh: thetemeat: is’ 
fibfervient) may, add; a, new. gufto, able: to make Us) 
Wallow an illerelifhed potion. « in the} latter of thefes 
‘tay action is rendered, more OF jefs; pleafing, only by the: 
Contemplation of the: end, and, the being, more cor lefs: 
Pérfuaded of its-tendency. tout, OF: neceflary connexion 
With, it: but the pleafure. of the action itfelf is: bef 
Acquired or increafed by ule candopractices°T rials of- 
ten reconcile:us to that, which at a diftance wt Jooked 
eas averfion; and by ‘repetitions wear Us jnto a 
liking of what poffibly, in the frit flay, difpleafed us: 
Ps its have, powerful: charms, and put fo ftrong »at- 
actions. of eafinefs and: pleafure into what we accuftom 
%Urfelves to, that we cannot forbear todo; or at leaf 
be-ealy in the omiffion of actions, which habitual prac- 
etnias fuited, and thereby recommends tous Though 
this. be .very,\vifible, and every. -one’s experience’ shows 
Mehe' can: do fos, yet: itis) a partin the conduct. of 
thee towards ‘their. happinefs, néglected tor & degree, 
qabat willebe pofibly entertainedias 2 paradox, jf it be 
ain that men cam make things or actions»more orlefs 
dating, to themfelves; and: thereby: remedy that, to 
de lich one may. juftly impute 4 great deal:of.their wan- 
(ering: Fafhion and’ the common opinion: having fet- 
t Wrong, notions, and education and cuftom ill habits, 
one values of things are mifplaced, and the palates’ 
t ses corrupted. # Pains: fhould be takem tov rectify 
| ~ sand contrary: habits: change our pleafures, and 
SWeva relith to that which 1s: ‘neceflary or conducive to: 
“ur happinefsi; : Dhis,every one mutt confefs:he can dos» 










~ '8nd when, happinefs:is loft, and mifery: overtakes: bin, 


© will confefs he did amifs.in neglecting it, and con- 
denn himfelf for it: and I afk every one, whether. he 


_§. 70- 
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Preferenceof 8-70. I fhall not now enlarge any farther 
vicetovirtue On the wrong judgments and neglect o 
a manifeft what is in-their power, whereby men mif- 
Me judg- lead themfelves. — ‘This would make a v0- 
al lume, and is not my bufinefs. But what- 
ever falfe notions, or fhameful neglect of what is i? 
their power, may put men out of their way to happl 
nefs, and diftraét them, as we fee, into fo different 
courfes of life, this yet is certain, that morality, efta- 
blifhed upon jts true foundations, cannot but determine 
the choice in any one that will but confider: and he 
that will not be:fo fara rational creature as to yeflect 
ferioufly upon infinite happinefs and mifery, muft needs 
condemn himfelf as not making that ufe of his undef 
ftanding he fhould. » The rewards and punifhments © 
another life, ‘which the Almighty has eftablithed as the 
enforcements of his law, are of weight enough to deter 
mine the choice, againft whatever pleafure or pain this: 
life can fhow, when the eternal ftate is confidered but 
in its bare poffibility, which no-body can make any 
doubt of. He that will allow exquifite and endle& 

happinefs to be but the “poffible confequence of a g00 
life here, and the contrary ftate the poffible rewar of 
a bad one; muft own himfelf to judge very much ams 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the - 
certain expectation of everlafting blifs, which may 
come, ‘is to. be preferred to a vicious one, with the feat 

of that dreadful ftate of mifery, which it is very pofli- 
ble may overtake the guilty; or at beft the terrible 

uncertain hope of annihilation. This is evidently ‘£0 

though the virtuous life here had nothing put pain, a? 

the vicious continual pleafure: which yet is, for the 
moft part, quite otherwife, and wicked men have no! 
much the odds to brag of, even in their prefent poftel- 
fion; nay, all things rightly confidered, have, I thinks 
even the worft part here. But when infinite happinels 
1s put into one feale againft infinite mifery in the others 
if the worft that comes to the pious man, if he mif- 
takes, be the beft that the wicked can attain to, if he 
be in the right, who can without madnefs run the 
‘venture? Who in his wits would choofe to come a 
a pole 
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A poflibility of infinite mifery, which if he milfs, there 
yet nothing to be got by, that hazard? Whereas on 
the other fide, the fober man ventures, nothing againft 


infinite happinefs to be got, if his expectation comes 


to pafs. If the good man be in the right, he is. eter- 


Tally happy ; if he miftakes, he is not miferable, he 


Th 


feds hothing. _ On the other fide, if the wicked.be in 
the tight, he is not happy; if he. miftakes, he is infi- 
Mtely miferable. Muft it not be a moft manifeft wrong 
Wdgment that does. not prefently fee to which fide, in 
"is cafe, the preference is to be given? 1 have forborn 
0 mention any thing of the certainty or probability. of 
’future ftate, defigning here to {how the wrong judg- 
Ment that any orle muft allow he makes upon his own 
Principles, laid how he pleafes, who prefers the fhort 


‘Pleafures of a vicious life upon any confideration, whilf 


nd knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life 
“ leaft poffible. ne a Bb A 

, & 71. To conclude this inquiry, into : 
humay iberty, which as ix ftood before, I fgg,” 
iyfelf from the beginning fearing, and a 


Very judicious friend of mine, fince the publication, 


‘Ufpecting to have fome miftake in it, though he could 
Not particularly fhow it me, 1 was put upon a firictet 
‘View of this chapter. Wherein lighting upon a very 
Cafy and fearce obfervable flip 1 had made, in putting 
ne feemingly indifferent word for another, that dif- 
fOvery opened to me this prefent view, which here, 
in this fecond edition, I fubmit to the learned world, 
and which in fhort is this: ‘* Liberty is a power to act 
Or not to aét, according as the mind directs.” A 
PoWer to direét the operative faculties to motion or reft 
‘ particular inftances, is that which we call the will, 
hat which in the train of our voluntary actions de- 
ermines the will te any change of operation, is fome 
Prefent uneafinefS; which is, or, at_leatt is always 
’cCompanied with, that of defire. Defire is always 
Moved by evil, to Hy it; becaufe a total freedom from 
atts always makes a neceflary part of our happinefs : 
Heieeety good, nay every greater good, does not con- 
intly move defire,, becaufe it may Det make, or may 
a not 
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‘not be taken to maké any néceffary part of out ba ppl 
jHefs. | For all ‘that we defire, is only to be happ! 
But though this general defire of happinefs oper 
“conftantly “and invariably, yet the fatisfaction of 4 
“particular defire can be fufpended from determi 
‘the will to any fubfervient action, till we have ™ 
ee ‘examined, whether the particular apparent 20 
‘which. we’ then defire,, makes a part of our real ha 
“pinefs, or be confiftent or inconfiftent with aL eat 








‘refult of our judgment upon’ that examination is°*W™ 
ultimately determines the man, who could not perme 
if his’ will were determined by any thing but his ™ 
defite' guided by ‘his own. judgment. 1 know 
‘Tiberty by fome is placed in an indifferency of the ™ 
‘antecedent ‘to ‘the ‘determination of ‘his “will. pad 
‘they, who lay fo much ftrefs on fuch an ‘antecede! 
“‘mdifferency, as théy call it, had told us plainly, wheel” 
this fuppofed indifferency be antecedent to the choug? 
and) judgment ‘of the underftanding, as. well as_ ve 
decree*of the will. Yor it is pretty, hard to fate 
‘between. them; i’ €,’ immediately after the judgme? 
‘of the underftanding,* and before the determinati” 
of the will, becatfe the determination of the will a 
médiately follows the judgment of the underftandibe * 
and to place liberty in an indifferency, anrecedent © 
the thought.and judgment of the underftanding, fee 
‘to me to place liberty in a ftate of darknefs, wherel! 
‘we can neither fee nor fay any thing of it; at lea 
_*places it ina fubje&t incapable of ‘it, no agent bel t 
‘allowed capable of liberty, but in confequence of thoug 
and judgement. “I'am not nice about phrafes, and thet 
‘fore confent to fay’ with thofe that love to {peak 4° 
‘that liberty is placed in indifferency ; but it.is an in@?” 
_ ferency which remains after the jidgment of the teh 
derftanding ; yea, even after the decermination of © ; 
‘will: and that is an indifferency not’ of the man, (10 
after he has once judged which is beft, viz. to do we 
_ forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but'an indiffere?® 
_ of the operative powers of the man, which remaitl? 
equally able to operate, or to forbear ‘operating ay 


as before the decree of the will, are ina flate, wht f 
3 - 
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Tone, pleafes, may be called’ indifferency ; atid as‘ far 
a this indifferency reaches, a man is free, and no far- 
itt: v.g. Ihave the ability to move my hand, or to 
Tetit reft, that'operative power, is indifferent to’move, 
rNot'to move my” hand: I am then ‘in that refpect 
Perfectly: free. © My will ‘determines that " operative 
Power to reft, Tam yet free, becaufe the indifferency 
6f that my operative power to act, or not! to act, fill 
Temains; the power of moving my hand is “not at’all 
impaired: by the: determination of my “will, “which at 
-Prefent érdersreft ; the indifferency of that’ power to 
ad, or not to act, is juft as it was" Before; as will 
‘Appear, if the will’puts it to the trial} By! ordering the 
Sontrary, “Bute if during the réeft of my ‘hand, it be 
Aeized by a fudden palfy, the indifferency of that opera- 
te power Is ‘gone, and with it my liberty’ +f have 
No longer: freedom in that refpect, ‘but am under a 
‘Receffity “of letting my hand reft. On the other fide, 
if my hand be-put into motion by a convulfion, the 
Indifferency of that operative - faculty is taken away by 


that motion, and my liberty in’ that ¢afe’ is loft: for 


* am under a’ neceffity of ‘having my hand move. I 
have added this, to fhow in what fort of indifferency 
tiberty feems to me to contift, and not in any other, real 
St imaginary. pie Dee, Uda he fe 
'§. 72. True notions concerning the nattrre'and extent 
Of liberty are of fo great’ importance, that I hope } 
“hall be pardoned this digreffion, which my attempt to 
explain it hag led’ me into. The idea of will, volition, 
‘liberty, and  neceffity, in this chapter of power, came 
Naturally in my way. In a former edition of this 
Xreatife I gave an account of my thoughts ‘concerning 
them, according to the light J then had: and now, as 
“lover of truth, and not a worfhipper of my own doc- 
‘nes, I own fome change of my opinion, which I 
‘think I have difcovered ground for. Jn what I firft 
Writ, I with an unbiaffed indifferency followed truth, 
Whither I thought fhe led me- But neither being fo 
‘Yain as to fancy infallibility, nor {o difingenuous as to 
iffemble my miftakes for fear of blemifhing my repu- 
tion, I have, with the fame fincere defign for eg 
only, 
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,only, hot been afhamed to publifh what a feverer i 


quity has fuggefted.. It is not impoflible but that fome 
may think my former notions right, and fome (48 i 


s 


have already. found) thefe latter, and fome neither. . 


hall not at all wonder at this variety in men’s OPY 
nions; impartial deductions of reafon in controvert 


points. being fo rare, and exact ones in abftract notion 
‘ot fo very eafy, efpecially if of any. length. 
‘therefore I fhould think myfelf not alittle beholder 


An 


toany one, who would upon thefe, or any other grounds 


fairly clear this {ubject of liberty. from any difficulties 


that may. yet remain. 7 4 
Before I clofe this chapter, it may perhaps. be to our 
purpofe, and help to give us clearer conceptions about 


power, if we make our thoughts take a little mor 
exact furvey of action. I have faid above, that W¢ 


have ideas but of two forts of aétion, viz; motion 2" 
thinking... Thefe, in truth, thoughcalled and counté 


actions, yet if nearly confidered, will not be foun? 
to be always perfectly fo.. For, if I miftake not, thet 


are inftances of both kinds, which, upon due conl- 


deration, will be. found rather paffions than actions» 


and confequently :fo far the éffects barely of paflive 


"powers in thofe fubjeéts, which yet on their account’ 


are thought agents. For in thefe inftances, the {U? 


ftance that hath motion or thought: receives the 17" 
preflion, where it is put into that action. purely from 
without, and fo acts merely by the capacity. is has 
receive fuch an impreffion from fome external agemt? 


and fuch a power is not properly an active power, DU 


a mere paflive capacity in the fubject. Sometimes 


fubftance or agent puts itfelf into action by its ows 
power, and this is properly active power. ° Whatfoeve! 


modification a fubftance has, whereby it produces any 


effect, that is called action; v. g. a folid fubftance > 


motion operates on, or alters the fenfible ideas of an" 


ther fubftance, and therefore this modification of MO 


tion we call action. But yet this motion. in that fo ‘ 
fubftance is, when rightly confidered, but a paflio™ — 


if it received it only from fome external agent: 


that the active power of motion is in po fubttane 


whic 
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Which cannot -begin motion in itfelf, or in another 
“Ubftance, when at reft. So likewife in thinking, 4 
Power to receive ideas or thoughts, from the operation 
ofany external fubftance, is called a power of think- 
| 4 : but this is but a paffive power, OF capacity. But 
. e able to bring into view ideas out of fight at one’s 
Yn choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
N, this is an active power. This reflection may be of 
Me ufe to preferve us from miftakes about powers 
‘nd a@ions, which grammar and the common frame 
‘fo wnguages may be apt to lead us into; fince what is 
splfied by verbs that grammarians call active, does 
the Lays fignify action: v. g. this propofition, I fee 
tho Moon, or a ftar, or I feel the heat of the fun, 
: a expreffed by a verb active, does not fignify 
: thy a&ion in me, whereby I operate on thofe fub- 
“Ances; but the reception of the ideas of light, round- 
{8 and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely 
~yslve, and cannot in that pofition of my eyes, OF 
dy, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my 
4/8 another way, or remove my body out of the fun-— 
Cheese I am properly active; becaufe of my own | 
Sig by a power within myfelf, I put myfelf into that 
Notion. Such an action isthe product of active power. 
id 73. And thus I have, in a fhort draught, given 
~ lew of our original ideas, from wherice all the reft 
if derived, and of which they are made up; which 
wh Would confider, as a philofopher, and examine on 
Tpapscautes they depend, and of what they are made, 
, peeve they all might be reduced to thefe very few 
Mary and original ones, viz. Extenfion, Solidity, 
fenptys or the power of being moved; which by our 
bowe, We receive from body; Perceptivity, or the 
a of perception, or thinking; Motivity, or the 
Our ot, Moving 3 which by reflection we receive from 
fights: I crave leave to make ufe of thefe two 
Poth Words, to avoid the danger of bein miftaken in 
_ , Sule of thofe which are equivocal. 40 which if we | 
“ Exiftence, Duration, Number: which belong 
‘the | tO the one and the other; we have, perhaps, all 
vor ideas, on ak the reft depend. For by 
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‘thefe, I imagine, might be explained the natu of 
colours, founds, taftes, fmells, and all other ¥ 
“we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to F 
ceive the feverally modified extenfions and motions 
“thefe minute bodies, which produce thofe feveral ce : 
tions in us. But my prefent purpofe being OM) | 
-inguire into the knowledge the mind has oF ad 
“by thofe ideas and appearances, which God has Hey 
it to “receive from them, and how the mind con 
“that knowledge, rather than into their caufes, OF © 
‘ner of production ; I fhall’ not, contrary to the int 
of this effay, fet myfelf to inquire philofophically a 
the peculiar conftitution of .bodies, and the coms 
‘yation of parts, whereby they have the power to 
“duce.in us the idcas of their fenfible, qualities + ing 
“not enter any, farther into that difquifition, it Ce | 
to ty: purpole to obferve, that gold or faftro bi | 
“power to produce in us the idéa of yellow, and in?” 
-milk the idea of white, which we can only have 
ie RY HBAS without examining the texture of the F 


~ of thofe bodies, or the particular figures or motor 
the particles which rebound from them, to cault 
“that particular fenfation: though when we gob 
the bare ideas in our minds, and would inquire 
their ‘caufes, we cannot conceive any thing ¢He i 
in, any fenfible’ object, whereby iit. roduces GU? 
Rona: e Bet hae fata ee ber). 
ideas in us, but the different bulk, figure, numD¢» 



























“ture, and motion of its infenfible parts. sat! 
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ping: modes in the fora 
~ ters, and piven feveral inftances OF 
, Of the moft’ contiderable of them, to fhow what © 
_are,-and how ‘we come by them; we are now 1 foo? 
“next place to. confider thofe we call mixed modes?” 4 
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: 
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ate the complex. ideas We. mark by the names Obliga- 
iad uDssnne’s a Lye, &c. which confifting of 
feral combinations of fimple ideas of different kinds, 
have-called mixed modes, to diftingaift them from 
| ia. more ‘fimple modes, which confift only of fimple 

vias of the fame kind. Thefe mixed modes ,béing 


alfo fuch combinations of fimple ideas, as are rot 


“ 


ooked upon to be characteriftical marks of any real 
7 Pings that have a, fteady exiftence, ut {cattered and 
_ Mdependent ideas put together by the mind, are thereby 
fitinguifhed from the complex ideas of fubftances. 

a 2. ‘That the mind, in refpect of it8 jae py th 
spe ideas, is wholly paflive, and receives aah a 
ae from the exiftence and operations 

S things, fuch as fenfation or reflection offers them, 


‘pout being able to make any one idea, experience 
Fria cus: but if we attentively confider thefe ideas 1 
BN mixed modes, we are now {peaking of, we fhall find 
Heir original guite differen _ ‘The mind often exercifes 
“active power in making thefe feveral combinations : 
“Sr it being ,once farnifhed with fimple ideas, it can 
Put them ‘together in feveral. compofitions; and fo 
Make variety of complex ideas, without examining | 
} Reif they exift fo together in nature. And hence 
i: Ink jt 1s that. thefe ideas are called notions, asi 
Hay had their original and cont ings in 
a Fs oughts of men, than in the reality of things ; and 
“0 form fuch ideas, 1t fufficed, that the mind puts the 
Was of them together, ‘and that they were confiftent in 
ohe underftanding, without confidering. whether they 
shad any real being: though Ido not deny, but feveral 
* them might be taken from, obfervation, and the ex- 
: De ce of feyeral fimple ideas fo combined, as they are 
. fick et the underftanding. For the man W! ° 
ake ae the idea of hypocrily, might have either 
ee teat Ant from the obfervation of one, who made 
Fook good qualities which he had not, or elie have 
2eMed that idea in his mind, without having any fuch 
attern to fafhion, it by : for it is evident, that in the 
ee red languages.and focieties of men, feyeral of 
odote complex ideas, which were comfequent to the con- 
iS os 


f 


(titutions 





_ Ideas were in ufe, and fo thofe ideas framed, befo 


_ Sometimes 


» either of them committed. 


act of the mind combining thofe feveral fim 


"mark the other, it is not taken for a particular “les 
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: ftitutions eftablithed amongft them, muft needs have 
been in the minds of men, before they exifted any whey 
_elfe: and that many names that ftood for fuch comp 


re the 
combinations they ftood for ever exifted. - alle 
§. 3. Indeed now that languages ad 
got by the made, and abound with words anding ' ng 
explication {uch combinations, an ufual way of getll A 
Selig thefe complex ideas is by the explicatiO 
ames, ; 
of thofe terms that ftand for them. 1 
confifting of a company of fimple ideas combined, th } 
may by words, ftanding for thofe fimple ideas, 
prefented to the mind of one who underftand le 
words, though that complex combination of frp 
ideas were never offered to his mind by the real exile 
of things. Thus a man may come to have the ide ie 
facrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the fimp 
ideas which thefe words {tand for, without ever feein’ 


° 4 if 
aetle 
§. 4. Every mixed mode confiftt Fol 


| The name Pap : c 
ties the parts many diftinct fimple ideas, it feems Te ity 
of mixed able to inquire, ‘* whence it has its UM?" 


: . ty aeeegte 
modes into « and how fuch a precife multitude cone 


one idea, : 
«* to make but one idea, fince that congo 
** nation does not always exift together in nature + 


. ° * ° dl . . a 

which I anfwer, it is plain it has its unity trodes 
i 

pie aS 

together, and confidering them as one complex ni 


7 “¢ ynion 
confifting of thofe parts; and the mark of this une 


“er that which is looked on generally to complete #5 | 


(oe ate ee We Sh va ¢ 
one name given to that combination. For it is by ™”¢ 


names that men commonly regulate their accoun in 
their diftinet fpecies of mixed modes, feldom allow se 


or confidering any number of fimple ideas to make ae, 


_ complex one, but fuch collections as there be name Ade 
_/Thus, though the killing of an old man be as fit 27", 
ture to be united into one complex idea, as the killing 


man’s father; yet there heing no name ftanding Hs 
cifely for the one, as there is the name of parricide : 


pe fe 7 
$ rholé . 
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Ming a young man, or any other man. 
iS: Tf we thould inquire’ Tiere fat ue 
et, to fee what it is that occafions men  ¢¢ pbs 8 
© make feveral combinations of fimple’  mixedmodes., 
eas into diftinét, and, as it were, fettled 
Modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of 
things themfelves, have as much an aptnefs to be com- 
ined and make. diftinct ideas, we fhall find the reafon’ 
of It to be the end of language ; which being to mark, 
i Communicate men’s thoughts to’ one another with: 
i the difpatch that may be, they ufually make fuch’ 
OlleStions of ideas into complex modes, and affix names, 
&, them, as they have frequent ufe of in their way of: 
Ving and converfation, leaving others, which they 
We but feldom an occafion to mention, loofe and 
mnout names to tie them together ; they rather choof- 
8 to enumerate (when they have need) fuch ideas as. 
mace them up, by the particular names that ftand for. 
diac than to trouble their memories by multiplying 
Complex ideas with names to them, which they fel- 
Mor never have any occafion to make ufe of. 
ithe, This fhows us on it comes to pals, wr. words 
tient ere are in every language many pat- jn ‘our lan- 
ar words, which cannot be rendered guage have 
ey one fingle word of another. For the eetabia ee 2 
dite fathions, cuftoms, and manners of the E, 
of Reeacs: making feveral combinations | 
ms eas familiar and neceflary in one, which another 
Ple have had never any eccafion to make, or per= 
a 8 fo much as taken notice of ; names come of courfe 
tlie annexed to them, to avoid long‘ periphrafes i 
Ho, of daily converfation, and fo they become 10° 
if Y diftin& complex ideas in their minds. Thus 
mans, were words which other languages had no 
comp that. exaétly anfwered; becaufe they ftood for 
of Oa ideas, which were not in the minds of petit 
there €r nations. Where there was no fuch cut es 
tom Was no notion of any fuch actions; no ufe of fuch 
°mbinations of ideas as were united, and as it were 


Dlex idea, nor a diftine fpecies of actions from that of - 


th. w7Hés amongft the Greeks, and profcriptio amongit 


T 3 tied, 
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tied together by thofe terms; and therefore in other 


countries there were no names for them. pa 
And lan: §. 7. Hence alfo we may fee the peng 
guages why languages conftantly change, take up 
change. : hang? 
new, and lay by old terms; becaufe¢ 
w com IF 


‘of cuftoms and opinions bringing with it ne 
nations of ideas, which it is neceflary frequent ja 
think on, and talk about, new names, to avol ng 
defcriptions, are annexed to them, and fo they becom 
new {pecies of complex modes. What a numb é 
different ideas are by this means wrapt up in one 108" 
found, and how much of our time and breath 1s hereby 
faved, any one will fee, who will but take the pales 
enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve oF apP i 
ftand for ; and, inftedd of either of thofe names, iF 
periphrafis, to make any one underftand their meaninBe 
wee oak SB Though I fhall have occafion 

ixed = ae pat . me 
modes, where »cOnfider this more. at large, when I Con 
they exit, .. to treat of words and their ufe; Yer 
eee could not avoid to take thus. much yi Ac 
here of the names of mixed modes; which being ee 
ing and tranfient combinations of fimple ideas, We, 
‘have but'a thort exiftence any where but in the se 


#5 aes Py 


of men, and}there too have no longer any exl 


than whilft they are thought on, have not fo much any 


wheré the appéarance of a conftant and lafting exiflen 
as in their names : which are therefore, in this o ai 
ideas; very apt to be taken for the ideas them ati 


of apotheofis exifts, it is evident they could neithel 


For if we fhould inquire where. the idea of a aah / 
4 


. 


them exift: altogether any where in. the things 
felves; being actions that required time to thelr Pd 


formance, and fo could never all exift Ragetae Z # 


as to. the minds ‘of men, where the ideas of the 
are fuppofed to be lodged, they have there too 4 galt 
unceftain exiftence ; and therefore we are apt to anne 
them to the narhes that excitetheminus. ays 

$9. There are. therefore, hree W? yi 


Pa Re” 


How we get ~ 


the ideas of whereby we get the complex ideas of. ee 
a modes. 1. By experience and oblervar 
Port of things themfelves. Thus by feeiPB en 





ftenc®s 
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ti wreftle or fence. #¢ get the, idea.of wreftling oF 
ee 2. By invention, er voluntary. putting, Loge> 
therof feveral .fimple ideas :in, OUT, OWP, minds: fo he 
that firft invented printings oF etching, -had an idea of 
| itlinitaig mindirbefore: tt) .ever, PRUE cis 3 Which .is 
7 ‘moth ufual way, by explaining the, names of actions 
Cnever faw, or notions We cannot fee;.and by cnus 
wetating, and therebys-a8 it weres, fetting before, our 
qaginations all thofe ideas whigh..g9 to, the making 
he up, and ate the conftituent parts of them. For 
Ning by fenfation and reflection ftored our minds with 
Mple ideas, and by ule got the names that ftand for 
Py we can by thofe means reprefent, £0 another any 
aes idea we would have hia, CONCEIVE 5 fo that it 
Sin it no fimple ideas, but what he knows, and has 
Us the fame name for. For ail.our complex ideas 
te ultimately refolvible into fimple ideas, of which 
Pare compounded and originally made ups though 
as haps their immediate. ingredients, as I may fo fay, 
eh complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which 
neeroud lye ftands for; :; made of thefe fimple ideas: 
| 4 Atticulate founds.» 2+ Certain ideas in the mil 
@fpeaker. 3. Thole. words the figns of thofe ideas, 
ee figns put together by afarmation Or negation 
of erwife than the ideas they ffand for are in the min 
then”, {Peaker I think I need not go any farther 19 
‘analyfis of that complex idea we call a lyes, what 
ave {aid is enough to, fhow, that it is made up of 
ted’: ideas + and it-could not; be but an offenfive 
lioufnefs to my reader, to trouble him with a mor¢ 
vi enumeration of -every particular fimple idea, 
fr aes to this complex one; which, from what has 
felg faid,-he cannot but be able;to make out £0 him- 
. "The fame maybe done in all our complex ideas 
he oever 3. which, however compounded and,cecoms= 
POunded, may at aft be refolyed.into fimple ideas, 
vnch sare all the materials of knowledge gee age 
reser or damdhavencoNor.Aball We Rays otf ‘on, £0 
mee the mind is» hereby. {tinted to too canty 4 
ron ideas, if we confider, what. ap inexhauftible 
of fimple modes; purer and figure.alone afford 
4 


US, 
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us. How far then mixed modes which admit of the 
various combinations of different fimple ideas, 4° 
their infinite modes, are from being few and fcanty> 
we may eafily imagine. So that before we have dom 
we fhall fee that no-body need be afraid he fhall 2% 
have {cope and compafs enough for his thoughts © 
range in, though they be, as I pretend, confined ie 
to fimple ideas received from fenfation or reflection, 4” 
their feveral combinations. Kx? 
Motion, -§. 10. It is worth our obferving, which 
thinking, of all our fimple ideas have been moft m0 t 
a8 iat _ fied, and had moft mixed ideas made:out © 
itt modi: them, with names given to them; and tho 
fea have been thefe three; thinking and ™°” 
tion (which are the two ideas which co” 
prehend in them all action) and power, from whe? 
thefe actions are conceived to flow. The fimple idea” 
I fay, of thinking, motion, and power, have been tho! 
which have been moft modified, and out of whofe ne 
difications have been made moft complex modes, ee 
names to them. For action being the great bufine 
of mankind, and the whole matter about which i 
laws are converfant, it is no wonder that the feve™ 
modes of thinking and motion fhould be taken notl 
of, the ideas of them obferved, and laid up in the i 
mory, and have names afligned to them; withov! 
which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and diforé4 
repreffed. Nor could any communication be well }* 
among{t men, without fuch complex ideas, with name, 
to them: and therefore men have ‘fettled names; Lait 
fuppofed fettled ideas in their minds of modes. 
action diftinguifhed by their caufes, means, obj i 
ends, -inftruments, time, place, and other circu®™® 
ftances, and alfo of their powers fitted for thofe # 
tions: v. g. boldnefs is the power to {peak ‘or do whe 
we intend, before others, without fear or diforders 2” 
the Greeks call the confidence of {peaking by a pec” 
liar name, wapfnoia: which power or ability in man 
of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by 
quent doing the fame thing, is that idea we 2 . 


habit ; when it is forward, and ready upon every oa 
. . ‘ x : 
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fion to break into action, we call ic difpofition. Thus 
teftinefs is a difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. vs 
© conclude: Let-us examine any modes of action, 
V.g. confideration and affent, which are actions of the 
Mind; running and fpeaking; which are actions of the 
y; revenge and murder, which are actions of both 
together: and we fhall find them but fo many collec- 
Hons of fimple ideas, which together make up the com- 
Plex ones fignified by thofe names. sivéa 
§. 11. Power being the fource from Several 
Whence all action proceeds, the fubftances words feem- 
Wherein thefe powers are, when they exert ing to fignily 
ia Pp S , : action, fig- 
ls power into act, are called caufes; and nify but the 
the fubftances which thereupon are Ppro- effect. 
duced, or the fimple ideas which are intro- 
Uced into any fubject by the exerting of that power, 
are called effects. The efficacy whereby the new fub- — 
flance or idea is produced, is called, in the fubject ex-, 
ting that power, actions but in the fubject wherein 
-8hy fimple idea is changed or produced, it is called paf- 
| fon: which efficacy however various, and the effects al- 
Moft infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intel- 
ecual agents, to be nothing elfe: but modes of thinking 
and willing ; in corporeal agents, nothing elfe but mo- 
fications of motion. I fay, 1 think we cannot con” 
Ceive it to be any other but thefe two: for whatever fort 
of action, befides thefe, produces any effects, I confefs 
ihyfelf to have no notion or ides ofs and fo it is quite 
temote from my thoughts, apprehenfions, and know- 
ages and as much in the dark to me as five other 
fenfes, or as the ideas of colours to 4 blind man: an 
therefore many words, which feem to exprefs fome 
action, fignify nothing of the action or modus operand 
atall, but barely the effect, with fome circumftances of 
the fubject wrought on, or caufe operating; V- 8 crea- 
fton, annihilation, contain in them no idea of, the ac- 
tion or manner whereby they are produced, but barely 
Of the caufe, and the thing done. And when a coun~ 
‘tryman fays the cold freezes water, though the wor 
‘eezing feems to import forme action, yet truly it figni- 
€$ nothing but -the effect, viz. that water that ‘S 
: efore 








SS 
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before fluid is become hard and confi tent, without con. 


ioe 
‘in4 


taining any idea of the ation whereby it is done. 


Mixed S:«C‘(S 2D think T fhall’not need to remar® 
modes made here, that though power ‘and: action make 
alfo of other’ the greateft part’ of mixed:modes, marke 
a a by names, and familiar ‘in the minds an@ 


mouths of men ; yet other fimple ideas, and their feve- 
ral combinations, are not excluded: much lefs, 1 thinks 
will it be neceflary for me to enumerate all the mixed 
modes; which have been fettled, with names to them- 
That would be to make a dictionary of the greateft part 
of the words made ufe of in divinity, ethicks, law, a0? 
politicks, and feveral other fciences. “All that is 1 
quifite to my prefent defign, is, to’ fhow what fort 
ideas thofe are which I call mixed modes, ‘how the 
mind comes by them, and that they are compofition® 
made up of fimple ideas got from fenfation and reflec 
tion: which, I fuppofe, I have done. 1s Sas 





CHAP. XXII. 
Of our complex Ideas of Subfances, 


Ideas of fub- $.0 Fi rn ‘mind being, as I have 
ftances how  @ declared, “farnifhed> with 4 
made. "> great number of the fimple ideas, conveye® 
in by the fenfes, as they are found in exterior thingsy 
by reflection on its ‘owri operations, takes notice a 0 
that a°certain number of thefe fimple ideas go Cc 
ftantly together; which being prefumed ‘to belong * 
one thing, and words being fuited to common appre 
henfions, and made ufe of for quick difpatch, ate cal- 
led, fo united in one ‘fubject, ‘by otie name ; which, YY 
inadvertency, “we are apt afterward to talk of, and con 
fider as one fimple idéa, which indéed is a: complica 
tion of many idéas’ together : becaufe, “as T-have faids 
not imagining” how thefe fimple~ideas’ can: fubfift-bY 
themfelves, we accuftom ourlelves to fuppofe fome fab- 
wisi 9 ftratwia 


/ 
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Pata wherein they do fubfift, and from which they 

0 refult; which therefore we call fubftance (1). 

§.2. ‘So that if any one will examine , 

bimfele concerning his notion of pure fub- an idea of 

Fae Gy cenerat, he will “find he Nas eae 

othe _in generat, Sols > generals 

ther idea of it at all, but only a fuppofi- 

hon of he knows not what fupport of {uch qualities, 

Which are capable of producing fimple ideas in Us 5 which 

‘Qualities are commonly called accidents. if any one 

fhould be afked, what is the fubject wherein colour oF 
weight 





° (1) This fection, which was intended only to fhow how the individuals 
af gaat fpecies of fubitances came to be looked upon 2s fimple ideas, 
fo to have fimple names, viz. ftom the. foppofee fubftratum OT 
lg which was looked upon as the thing it elf in which inhered, 
ind from which refulted that. complication of ideas, -by which it was 
feeented to us, hath been miftaken for an account of the idea of fub- 
ance in. géneral ; ‘and as fach, hath. been reprefented in thefe words 
les how comes the general idea of fubltance to be framed in.our minds ? 
: this by abftraéting and enlarging fimple ideas? No: * Butt is by a 
vine of many fimple ideas together : becanfe, not imagining 
Bag: %t thefe fimple ideas can fubfift by themfelves, WE accuftom ourfelves 
Oe fuppofe fome fubftratum wherein they do abfiftt, and from whence 
, hey do refult ; which therefore we call fubftance.’ Andis this all, 
oa d; that is to be faid for the being of fubftance, ‘That we accuftom 
) rfelves to fuppofe a fab%tratum ? Is that caftom grounded upor true 
fel ny or not? If not, then “accidents or modes muft fubhitt of them- 
poate oh and thefe fimple ideas need no tortoife to fupport them: for 
act ‘and colours, &c. would do well enough of themfelves, but for 
“ Te ancies men have accuftomed themfelves to. 
10 which objeCtion of the bifhop of Worcefter, our author * anfwers 
Hes: Herein: your jordthip feems to charge me with two faults : One, 
at 1 make the general idea of fabftance to be framed, not by abftracting 
Ne enlarging fimple ideas, ‘but by a complication of many {imple ideas 
font r+ the other, as if Lhad faid, the being of fubftance had no other 
foundation but the fancies of men. ; } 
fe more lca th thefe, Lbeg leave to remind your lordthip, tes ay 







‘Tore places than one, and ‘particolarly Book 3. Chap. 3+ \s.° an 
Book 7, Chap. 11+ §- 9- where, ex profeffo, I treat of abitraction and 
snetal ideas, that they arc all made ai abftracting, and therefore could 
es o can. that that of fabftance was made any other way 3 
owever my pen might have flipt, ‘or the negligence of expreflion, where 
ght have foinething elfe than the general idea of fubfiance in VICWs 
t make me'feem to fay fo. 1 

at I was not fpeaking of the ,eneral idea of fubftance 1h the paflage 


t 


Your lordfhip quotes, is manifett from the title of that chapter, which 
of In bis fir letter to the bithop of Worcelter. 







is 
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weight inheres, he would have nothing to fay, but the 


folid extended parts: and if he were demanded, what 


, sti chat folidity and extenfion adhere in, he wouse 
not be ina much better cafe than the Indian before: 


mentioned, who, faying that the world was fupporiee - 


by a great elephant, was afked what the elephant refted 
on; to which his anfwer was, a great tortoife. But 


being again prefled to know what gave fupport to the 
broad-backed tortoife, replied, fomething, he knew 
not what. And thus here, as in all other cafes Bide 

; . Ww 


Fee ERAN en oat amore ceeemen mwrnam een e 
is, Of the complex ideas of fubftances: and the firft {egtion of it, which 
your lordfhip cites for thofe words you have fet down. Re: 
__ In which words I do not obferve any that deny the general idea 
fubftance to be made by abftraéting, nor any that fay it is made by # 
complication of many fimple ideas together. But {peaking in that place 
of the ideas of difting fubftances, fuch as man, horfe, gold, &c- Sy, 
they are made up of certain combinations of fimple ideas, which com 
binations are looked upon, each of them, as one fimple idea, though t At 
are many ; and we call it by one name of fubftance, though made oP ° é 
modes, from the cuftom of fuppofing a fubftratum, wherein that combi: 
nation does fubfift. So that in this paragraph I only give an account 0 
the idea of diftin& fubftances, fuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c» ho¥s 
though they are made up of diftinét complications of modes,’ yet they 4%, 
ra ae on as one idea, called by one name, as making diftinét forts © 
ubftance, re 
But that my notion of fubftance in general, is quite different from thefe, 
and has no fuch combination of fimple ideas in it, is evident from the 
immediate following words, where I fay, * ¢ The idea of pure fubftat ch 
* in general, is only a fuppofion of we know not what fupport of fi fe 
_ “ qualities as are capable of roducing fimple ideas in us,’ And. thete 
two I plainly diftinguifh all along, articularly where I fay, * whatever 
« therefore be the fecret and ab vat nature of fubftance in general, # 
« the ideas we have of particular diftin@ fubftances, are nothing } 
* feveral combinations of fimple ideas, co-exifting in fach, though B 
* known caufe of their union, as makes the whole fubfift of itfelf.” | 
The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of fub- 


flance to be doubtful, or rendered it fo by the imperfect and ill- rounded © 


idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to fay, that I grouné 
not the being, but the idea of fubftance, on our accuitoming ourfelves 
to fuppofe fome fubftratum ; for it is of the idea alone I {peak there, 4h 
not of the being of fubftance. And having every where affirmed an@ 
built upon it, that a man is a fubftance, I cannot be fuppofed to qu ‘i 
or doubt of the being of fubftance, till 1 canqueftion or doubt of mY 


own being. Farther, I: fay, +6 Senfation convinces us, that there at 


wed ar Sod OF 23. J. 203 + Ib, 6. 29 solid 
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We ufe words without having clear and diftinct ideas, 
“We talk like children; who being queftioned what fuch 
athing is, which they know not, readily give this fatis- 
factory anfwer, that it is fomething: which in truth 
ignifies no more, when fo ufed either by children or 
Men, but that they know not what; and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
diftingt idea of at all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of 
it, and in the dark. ‘The idea then we have, to which 
We give the general name fubftance, being nothing but 
the fuppofed, but unknown fupport of thofe qualities 
We find exifting, which we imagine cannot fubfirft, 
‘fine re fubftante,’? without fomething to fupport 


, folid, extended fubftances ; and refle@tion, that there are thinking 
ones.’ “So that, I think, the being of fubftance is not fhaken by what 
Tie hace cab ar the pdea’ of it (Hould be, yet (che beng of things 
hyotng not on our ideas) the being of fubftance would not be at all 
- Maken by my faying, we had but an obfcure imperfect idea of it, and 
nat that idea came from our accuftoming ourfelves to fuppofe fome fub- 
fratam ; or indeed, if I fhould fay, we had no idea of fubftance at all. 
“or a great many things may be, and are granted to have a being, and be 
M nature, of which we have no ideas. For example: it cannot be 
doubted bt there are diftinGs fpecies of feparate fpirits, of wich Yer Oe 
ave no difting ideas at all: it cannot be queftioned but fpirits have 
Ey of corimunicating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it 
__The being then of fabfance being fafe and fecure; notwithftanding 
ny thing I have faid, let us fee whether the’ idea of it be not fo too. 
ire lordfhip afks, with concern, And is this all, indeed, that 1s to be 
‘aid for the being (if your lordthip pleafe, let it be the idea) of fubftance, 
“at we accuftom’ ourfelves to Pappote a fubftratum? Is that cuftom 
eet 1 upon true reafon or no > [ have: faid that it is grounded upon 
_ this, * That we cannot conceive how fimple ideas of fenfible qualities 
; fhould fubGit alone; and therefore we fuppofe them to exift in, and to 
; be fupported by fome common fabje&t ; which fupport we denote by the 
t name fubftance.? Which, I think, is a true reafon, becaufe it is the 
po your lordfhip grounds the fuppofition of a fabftratum on, in’ this 
He page ; even on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and 
satdents fhould fubfift by themfelves. So that I have the good luck to 
“éree here with your lordfhip + and confequently conclude, I have your 
Probation in this, that the fubftratum to modes or accidents, which is 
id idea of fubftance in general, 1s founded in this, .« that we cannot 
Concéive how modes or accidents cap fabfitt by themfelves.’ 


* B, 2, Cr 230 So 4s 


them, 
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them, sve call that fupport fubftantia; which, accord: 


cing to the true import-of the-word, isin plain Enguh? 
-ftanding under or upholding (1). | 


“Of the forts’ ©» $+ 8» An obfcure and relative idea of fub-. 


of fabftance, ftance in general being thus made, we co” 
to have the ideas of particular forts of fub- 
» ftances, by collecting fuch combinations of {imple 1464 
as are by experience and obfervation of men’s enle 
taken notice of to exift together, and are therefore {up- 
pofed to How from the particular internal confticutie’ 


: bf 


(1) From this paragraph, there hath been raifed an objettion ng 


the bifhop of Worcefter, as if our author’s doétrine here cone in 
ideas, had almoft difcarded fubfiance.out of the world: his words eo 
this paragraph, being-brought to prove, ,that.he is one of the ent 
of this new way of reafoning, that have almoft difcarded fubitance . 
of the reafonable part of the world. To which our author féP oe, 
-® This, my lord, is an accufation, which. your lordfhip wall pardon der- 
if Ido not readily know what.to plead to, becaufe I do not UP" ¢ 
‘ftand what itis almoft to difcard fubftance out of the. reafonable Pa at 
the world. If your lordfhip means by it, that 1 deny, or doubly 
“there is in the world any fuch thing as fubftance, that your lord) 1 of 
acquit me of, when your lordfhip looks again into this.23d chapf* 4 
the fecond: book, which. you have cited more than once ; where youN 
find thefe words, §. 4. .£ When. we talk or think of any particular resi f 
* corporeal fubftances, as horfe, ftone, &c. though the idea we ha ‘ 
either of them, be but the complication or colleétion of thofe)*© she 
* fimple ideas of fenfible qualities, which we ufe to find unitet mi he 
- thing called horfe or flone; yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how” 0s 
‘*thould fubfitt alone, nor one in another, we fuppofe them ¢ a 
"and fapported by:fome common fubject, which, fapport we denehts 4 
“tthe name fubftance ; though 3 ascertain we Pa Paeies OF. O phe 
-* idea of that thing we fuppofe a.fupport.’ “And again, -} $346, 
© +¢ fame happens pe Aten Hiv cutesticns of the mind, i chink 
» * reafoning, fearing, &¢. which we confidering not to fubfift o* 
€ felves, vor apprehending how they can’ belong to body, or be Pater 
*by it, we are apt to think thefe the ations of fome. other ubial 


“which we call fpirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having 3° 7 ple- 


idea or notion of; matter, but fomething wherein thofe, many], 
*« qualities, which affeét our fenles.-dotebit, by fuppofing a ha 
‘ wherein thinking, knowing, »doubting, and a power of meee of 
‘do fubfift, we, have.as. clear a notion. of the nature or fublan’ yg 
‘ fpirit, as.we have, of; body; the sie ibetre: REA to be 0 s 
* knowing what it is) the fubitratum to thofe fimple ideas we have: 


— * In his firft letter to that bifhop, 
‘ with? 
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or unknown effence of that fubftance. Thus we come 
to have the ideas of a man, horfe, gold, water, &c. 
ach fubftances, whether any one has any other | 
Clear idea, farther than of certain fimple ideas co-ex- 
Ment together, I appeal to every one’s own experience. 
It is the ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a dia~ 
Mond, put together, that make the true complex idea 
OF thefe Cubftances, which a {mith or a jeweller com- 
Tnonly knows better than a philofopher; who, whatever » 
fub- 





‘without : and the other fappofed (with 2 like ignorance of what it is) 
to be the fubftratum to thofe operations, which we experiment in our- 
__itlves within.” And again, §. 6. Whatever therefore be the fecret 


__, Mature of fubftance ‘in general, all the ideas we have of particular dif- 


i fubftances, are nothing but feveral combinations of fimple ideas, 


wn Rape peat ap gad teisng! 
*CO-exiftine in fuch, though unknown caufe of their union, as makes 


Wing: 

“the whole fubfit of itfelf” And I farther fay the fame fe@ion} * that 

_, We fappofe thefe combinations ‘to reft in, and to be adherent to that 
unkhown common fubjet, ‘which inheres not in any thing elfe.’ ‘And 


ag ‘That our complex ideas of fubftances, befides’ all thofe fimple 
i ) 


_, leas they are made up of, have always the’ confufed idea of fomething 

_ 10 which they belong, and in which they fublit ; and therefore, when 

|, We fpeak of any fort of fubftance, we fay it is a thing having fuch and 

| fuch qualities ; as body is a thing that'is extended, figured, and capable 
‘Of motion ; {pirit, a thing capable of thinking. 


* Thefe, and the like’ fafhions: of fpeaking, intimate, that the fub- 


TRance is fuppofed always fomething befides the extenfion, figure, foli-. 
og Sty, moti p, thinking, or other obfervable idea, though we know not 


"hoe t it is. 
tide, r idea of body, I fay, *'is anextended, folid fubftances and our. 


Hy of foul, is of a fubftance that thinks,’ So that as long as there 
_Sanyfuch thing as body or {pirit in the world, I have done nothing 
the difcarding fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world. 

ee » as long as there is any fimple idea or fenfible quality left, according 
‘ee way of arguing, fubftance cannot be difcarded ; becaufe all fimple 
es » all fenfible qualities, carry with them 2 fuppofition of a fabftratum 
10 exift in, and ‘of a fubitance wherein they  inhere : and of this that 
Whole chapter is fo full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think 
¥ have almoft, or one jot, ‘difearded fubitance out of the reafonable part 
ee the world, And of this, man, horfe, fun, water, iron, diamond, 
_ &e. which I have mentioned of diftine forts of fubftances, will be my 
oy tefles, as long as any fach things remain in being; of which I fay, 
“q... That thie tdals of fibitances are.fuch combinations of fimple ideas as 
taken'to reprefeit diftin® particular things fubfifting by themfelves, 


¥ B, Ze oe: 23s §, 220° . iF B. Ze Cc: IZ. § 6. : 


‘in 
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fubftantial forms he may talk of, has. no other idea 
of thofe fubftances, than what is framed by a ©? 
lection of thofe fimple ideas which are to. be found 19 
them; only we muft take notice, that our comple* 
ideas of fubftances, befides all thofe fimple ideas they 
are made.up of, have always the confufed idea of fomé 
thing to which they belong, and in which they fubfitt 
And therefore when we {peak of any fort of fubftanc® 
we fay itis a thing haying fuch or fuch qualities 


sistent ieattllananiagseimcieneesiatinninestesconenas paisocyuccceciansaa 
¢ Re which the fuppofed or confufed idea of fubftance is always the firft and 


* chief,’ , 
If, by almoft difcarding fubftance out of the reafonable part of the 


the true idea we have of it, by calling it a fubfratum, * a lopeteee 
we know not what fupport of fuch qualities as are capable o produci98 


world, your lord(hip means, that I have deftroyed, and almoft difeardet 


fimple ideas in us, an obfcureand relative idea: + That without knowi08 


what.it is, it is that which fupports accidents ;-fo that of fubftance ¥. 
have no idea of what it is, but only a confufed, obfcure one of gh 
‘does: I mutt confefs, this and the like I have faid of our idea of fu . 
ftance : and fhould be very glad to be convinced by your lordthip, fy 
_ any body elfe, that I have {poken too meanly of it. He that w® 5 
fhow me a more clear and diftinét idea of fubftance, would do me 
. kindnefs I fhould thank him for. But this is the beft I can hitherto finds 
either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians; for 
account or idea of itis, that itis ens, or res per fe fubfiftens, & fublté 
_ accidentibus ; which in. effet is no more, but that fubftance is a be! 
or thing; or, in fhert, fomething, they know not what, or of whit 
they have no clearersidea, than that it is fomething which fupports ej 
cidents, or other fimple ideas or modes, and is not fupported itfelf, 4’ 
- mode, or an accident. So that I do not fee but Burgerfdicius, Sande™’ 
fon, and the whole tribe of logicians, muft be reckoned with the ge” z 
men of this new way of reafoning, who have almoft difcarded fubftan 
out of the reafonable part of the world, ; 
But fuppofing, my lord, that 1, or thefe gentlemen, logicians of note 
inthe fchool, fhould own that we have a very imperfect, obfcure, 1 a 
quate idea of fubftance, would it not be a little too hard to charge ® 
with difcarding fubftance out of the world? For what almoft difcarding? 
and reafonable part of the world, fignifies, I muft confefs I do nor cleat y 
comprehend: but let almoft and reafonable part fignify here what ‘ 
_ will, for I dare iar your lordship meant fomething by them; would 9° 
pee lordfhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, if, for acknow 
_ Tedging yourfelf to have a very imperfeét and inadequate idea of God, e 
of feveral other things which in this very treatife you confefs our undet 
; 


* Bz. C. 23. §. 0 $2. §. 30 TB, 2, Cy 1g. §. #9 
| ftanding$ 
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ody is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion ; fpirit, a thing capable of thinking ; and 
. hardnefs, friability, and power to draw iron, we fay, 
. i qualities. to be found in a loadftone. Thefe, and 
le like fathions of fpeaking, intimate, that the fub- 
Rauce_is fuppofed always fomething befides the exten- 
°, figure, felidity, motion, thinking, or other ob- 
ftvable ideas, though we know not what it is. ’ 
i Hence, when we talk or think of Noclearidea 
2 Particular fort of corporeal fubftances, of fubftance 
horfe, ftone, &c. though the idea we in genera, 
have 
hangs e : 
pss come fhort in, and cannot comprehend, you fhould be accufed 
Othe one of thefe gentlemen that have almoft difearded God, or thofe 
ana e MySerious inet whereof you contend we have very imperfect 
loraqnadequate ideas, out of the reafonable world? For I fuppofe your - 
. hehip means by almoft difcarding out of the reafonable world, fome- 
«M8 that is blameable, for it feems not to be inferted for a commenda- 
been? yet I think he deferves no blame, who owns the having im- 
it be: inadequate, obfcure ideas, where he has no better; however, if 
ey inferred from thence, that either he almoft excludes thofe things 
fona ‘being, or out of rational difcourfe, if that be meant by the rea- 
Hitble world; for the firlt of thefe will not hold, becaufe the being of 
fome ‘In the world depends not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true in 
imo tee, but it is no fault: for it is certain, that where we have 
erfeet, inadequate, confufed, obfcure ideas, we cannot difcourfe and 
rege thofe things fo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, 
Othe clear, and diftinét-ideas. is . 
by tha ‘objeétions are made againft the following parts of this paragraph 
Dhilon teverend: prelate, viz. ‘Lhe repetition of the ftory of the Indian 
a Ofopher, and ‘the talking like children about fubftance : to which our 


Meee es | 

tall lordthip, I muft own, with great reafon, takes notice, that I pa- 
Phew 9 more than once our dea of fubftance with the Indian philofo- 

Tk. -knewenot-what, which fupported the tortoife, &c. aes 

ack, S Tepetition is, I confefs, a fault in exact writing: but I have 
« Mowledged and excufed it in thefe words in my preface: ‘1 am 
‘ kno BBOant how little I herein confult my own reputation, when L 
< MOWingly let -my effay go with a fault fo apt to difguft the moft judi- 
«a» Who are always the niceft readers.’. And there farther add, 
«at 1 did not publith my eflay for fach great matters. of knowledge as 
« nieh Omdhhip ;_but fitted 1¢ to men of my own fize, to whom repetitions 
youent be fometimes ufeful” It would not therefore have been befide 
pet hip’s generofity, (who were,not intended to be provoked by this 
bey, Non) to have paffed by fuch a fault as this, in one who pretends not 


iyi the lower rank of writers. But 1 fee your lordthip would have 
OL, |, siien |: re 
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have of either of them be but the complication or col 
lection of thofe feveral fimple ideas of fenfible qualitie® 
which we ufed to find united in the thing called hot Bg 
ftone; yet becaufe we cannot conceive how they fou 
-fubfift alone, nor one in another, we fuppofe ther 
exifting in and fupported by fome common fubjé 4 
‘which fupport we denote by the name fub{tane” 


though it be certain we have no clear or diftinét 1° 


of that thing we fuppofe a fupport. 


ry Pa a rf 

As clear an §. 5. The fame thing happens conf’ : 

idea of {pirit_ ing the operations of the mind, viz. ¢ a 
his th ing, reafoning, fearing, &c. which we © 

cluding 


10 
tme exact, and without any faults; and I with I could be fo, the better 
deferve your lordfhip’s approbation. heel pide?’ 

My faying, « ‘That when we talk of fubftance; we talk like CHM” ,, 
« who. being afked a queftion about fomething which they kno™ 
* readily give this fatisfactory. anfwer, That.it is fomething ;’ you this 
Ship feems mightily to lay toheart in thefe:words that follows “sot 
be the truth of the cafe; wesiiuft fill talk like children, and 1 k™ en 
how it can be remedied.’ “For if we cannot.come at a rational i dee 
baba we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in tH ~ 
ate. Sere i 
If your lordhip has any better and diftinéter idea of fubftance i 
mine is, which I have given an account of, your lordthip is not rd, 
concerned in what I have there faid, But thofe whofe idea of {09 joy 
whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, fomething» — 
know not what, muft in that, with me, talk like children, aor 
fpeak of fomething, they knew not what. Fora philofopher that gad 
hat which fupports accidents, is fomething, he knows not whit, 
a countryman that fays, the foundation of the great church at dei 
is {upported by fomething, he knows not what; and a child that * mht 
the dark upon his mother’s muff, and fays he ftands upon fomething: 4 
knows not what, in this refpe¢t talk all three alike. But if the cour ed 
man knows, that the foundation of the church. of Harlem is gules 
by a rock, as the honfes about Briftol are; or by gravel, a3 (© des. 
about London ate; or by wooden piles, as the houfes 1 ‘Be 
dam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and difti 


the thing that {upports the church, he does not talk of this mar jcartt 


a child; nor will he of the fupport of accidents, when he bas 4 as 
and more diitinét idea of it, than that it is barely fomething- — 
long as we think like children, in cafes where our ideas are DO yw 
nor diftincter than theirs, I agree with your lordfhip, that I kno 
how it can be remedied, but that we muft talk like them. 

Farther, the bifhop afks, Whether there be no difference betWE™ ay 
bare being of a thing, and its fubfiftence by itfelfé Ta which ° pos 


a” 


n the 
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Sliding not to fubfift of themfelves, nor apprehending 
ow they can belong to body, or be produced by it, 
We are apt to think thefe the actions of fome other 
etme which we call fpirit; whereby yet it is evi- 
hae that having no other idea or notion of matter, 
eh fomething wherein thofe many fenfible qualities 
ich affect our fenfes do fubfift; by fuppofing a fub- 
Mce, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a 
Wer of moving, &c. do fubfift, we have-as clear a 
Notion of the fubftance of f{pirit, as we have of body: 
ke One being fuppofed to be (without knowing what 
is) the fubftratum to thofe fimple ideas we have from 

, without ; 





mr anfves Yes.* But what will that do to prove, that upon my 
hing we can come to no certainty of reafon, that there is any fuch 
idea’ 2 fubftance? You feem by this queftion to conclude, ‘That the 
fo a thing that fublits by itfelf, is a clear and diftinGt idea of fub- 
Gar, but I Beg leave to atk, Is the idea of the manner of fubfiftence 
ang aie, the idea of the thing itfelf? If it be not, we may have a clear 
difting idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very obfcure 
1. Confufed one of the thing. For example; I tell your lordfhip, that 
the «2 thing that cannot fubfift without a fupport, and I know ano- 
an thing that does fubfift without a fupport, and fay no more of them : 
tot ton by having the clear and diftinct ideas of having a fupport, and 
thy “8Ving a fupport, fay, that you have a clear and diftin& idea of the 
Qo 8 that I know which has, and of the thing that I know which has 
and fupport? If your lordthip can, I beféech you to give me the clear 
that ha ideas of thefe, which I only call by the general name, things, 
Your rane or have not fupports; for fuch there are, and fuch I fhall give 
‘ordfhip clear and Taine ideas of, when you fhall pleafe to call 
Me for them; though I think your lordfhip will fcarce find them by 
‘~ Beheral and confufed idea of things, nor in the clearer and more dif- 
‘nl e of haying or not having a fupport, 
ley, L Ow a blind man, that he has no clear and diftin@ idea of fcar- 
tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing os being, does 
it tg poke has any clear or diftinét idea of it ; but barely that he takes 
More ee fomeshing, he knows not what: He replies, That he knows 
thing. that, v. g. he knows that it fubfifts, or imheres in another 
‘Ween and is there no difference, fays he, in your lordfhip’s words, be- 
Ltg ee bare being ofa thing, and its fubfiftence in another? Yes, fay 
You hay. » Bteat deal, they are very different ideas. But for all that, 
Who f Ve-no clear and diftinGt idea of fearlet, nor fuch a one as I have, 
Uhereng know it, and baye another kind of idea of it, befides that of 


*® Mr, Locke’s 3d letter. 
U2 Your 
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without; and the other fuppofed (witha like ignorance 
of what it is) to be the fubftratum to thofe operations 
we experiment in ourfelves within. It is plain then 


that the idea of corporeal fubftance m, matter, ig as Te 


mote from our conceptions and apprehenfions, as #™ 
of fpiritual fubftance or fpirit: and therefore from 0” 
not having any notion of the fubftance of fpirit, © 
can no more conclude its non-exiftence, than we ° 
for the fame reafon deny the exiftence of. body ; it be 
ing as rational to affirm there is no body, pecaufe We 


have no clear and diftin idea of the fubftance of mat 


ter, as to fay there is no fpirit, becaufe we have 0 © ee 


and diftinct idea of the fubftance of a fpirit. | 2 
§. 6. Whatever therefore’ be the foo 


Of the forts ab ftract nature of fubftance in general? 


of fubitances. : 3 ge iS 
the ideas we have of particular diftinct A a 
ng 0 


of fubftances, are nothing but feveral combinatle 


fimple ideas, co‘exifting in fuch, though unk 


caufe of their union, as make the whole fubfift ° 
felf. It is by fuch combinations of fimple ideas, ait 
nothing elfe, that we reprefent patticular forts of fub- 
{tances to ourfelyes; fuch are the ideas we have ° 
their feveral fpecies in our minds; and fuch only do 
we, by their fpecifick names, fignify to: others, ¥".5 
man, horfe, fun, water, iron: upon hearing ¥ ae 
“words, every one who underftands the language, fran” 
in his mind a combination of thofe feveral fimple }¢ i 
which he has ufually obferved, or fancied to ex! 4 


pad 
— 





<= ‘gfe 
Your lordfhip has the idea of fubfifting by itfelf, and cherefore 


conclude, you have a clear’ and diftinét idea of the thing that nid 


itfelf: which, methinks, is all one, as if your countryman 
he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of 
need no prop to lean on- for its fupport; therefore he hath a ¢ 
diftin@ idea of a cedar of Lebanon: which clear and dittinét ideas 


a nature # 
jear 2” 
 whe® 
he comes to examine, is nothing buta gencral one of a tree, Wi” 
his indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded, Jutt fo is the idea oh the 


ftance ; which, however called clear and dittin@; is confounded W” | of 
mannct 


Aiea teats idea of fomethings: But fuppofe that the 


ubfiiting by itlelf gives us a clear and diftin® idea of fabftances howe 


that prove, That upon my principles we can come to no certainty”, the 
fon, that there is any fuch thing as fubftance in the world? Whic 
propofition to be proved, . tan om ot 
‘gue t geth 


ich whic? 
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gether under. that denomination ; all which he fuppofes 
j ‘reft in, and be as it were adherent to that unknown 
- fommon fubject, which inheres not in any thing elfc, 
— ‘Rough in the mean time it be manifeft, and every 
: pune inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that 
‘ehas no other idea of any {ubftance,' v. g. let it be 
| Sold, horfe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he 
Tas barely of thofe fenfible qualities, which he fuppofes 
'Oinhere, with a fuppofition of fuch a fubftratum, as 
€s, as it were, a fupport to thofe qualities or fimple 
The? Which he has obferved to exift united together. 
thus the idea of the fun, what is it but an aggregate | 
of thofe. feveral fimple ideas, bright, hot, roundifh, 
foo’ a conftant | regular motion, at a certain diftance 
tom us, and perhaps fome ‘other? As he who thinks 
nd difcourfes of the fun, has been more or lefs ac- 
Curate in ‘obferving thofe fenfible qualities, ideas, or 
ees s, which, are in that thing which he calls 
o™ tun, - v 
°§.7. For ‘he has the serfectett adea Ol ci pt. tee 
hy of the particular forts of fubftances, suet noel 
Who has gathered and put together moft of complex 
thofe fimple ideas which do exift in it, ees fub- 
mong which are’ to. be reckoned its active | wm 
Powers, and paflive capacities; which though not fim> 
Ple ideas, yet in this. refpect, for brevity fake, may 


we 


: 


“onveniently enough.be reckoned. amongit them. Thus 


the power of drawing iron, is one of the ideas .of the 
fomplex one of that fubftance we. call a load-ftone s 

AS Aa power to be fo. drawn is a part.of the complex 
One we call iron. which powers pafs for inherent, qua~ 

lities in thofe, fubjects, ecaufe every fubftance, being 

hoy by the powers we obferve in it, to change fome 

fenfible qualities in other, fubjects, as it is to produce 
“us thofe fimple ideas which we receive immediately 
*f0m it, does, by. thofe new fenfible qualities intro- 
duced into other fubjects, difcover to us thofe powers, 
Which. do. thereby mediately affect our fenfes, as regu- 
ee. ly. as its fenfible qualities do it immediately : Ve g- 
Ye immediately by our Tenfes perceive in fire its 
Aeat and colour; which are, if rightly confidered, no- 
Ce thing 








part of the qualities of fire, and fo make them 4 Pa! 


. parts of bodies, on which their real conftitutions 4” 
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thing but powers in it to produce thofe ideas im us: We 
alfo by our fenfes perceive the colour and brittlenefs 
charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of 4110 
ther power in fire, which it has to change the colou! 
and confiftency of wood. By the former, fire imme- 
diately, by the latter it mediately difcovers to us ef 


feveral qualities, which theréfore we look upon to be 4 


t 
of the complex idea of it. For all thofe powers ‘that 
Wwe take cognizance of, terminating only in the altera- 
tion of fome fenfible qualities in thofe fubjects © 

which they operate, and fo inaking them exhibit £0 © 

new fenfible ideas; therefore it is that I have reckon@ 
thefe powers amongft the fimple ideas, which make 
complex ones of the forts of fubftances; though thet 
powers, contfidered in themfelves, are truly comp!™ 
Adeas. And in this loofer fenfe IT crave leave to be U"™ 


_ derftood, when I name any of thefe potentialities 


among the fimple ideas, which we recolleé in 9° 
minds, when we think of particular fubftances: pi 
the powers that are feverally in them are’ neceflary * 
be confidered, if we will have true diftin@ notions ° 
the feveral forts of fubftances. Saag 
Aad why. §. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that power 
make a great part of our complex ideas | 
fubftances; fince their candy qualities are thol® 
Which ih moft of them feérve principally to eedaehe 
fubftancés one from another, and commonly make : 
confiderable part of the complex idea of the fevers! 
forts of them. For our fenfes failing us in the dife?’ 
very of the bulk, texturé, and figure of the minut 
differences depend, we are fain to make ufe of thei 
fecondary qualities, as the characteriftical notes 4% a 
marks, whereby to frame idéas of them in our mind’ 
and diftinguifh them one from another. All which fe- 
condary qualities, as hag been fhown, are nothing but 
bare powers, For the colour and tafte of opium ares 
as well as its foporifick or anodyne virtues, mere po” 


ers depending on its primary qualities, whereby Hf 
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fitted to produce different operations on different parts 
four bodies. ; . 
§..9. The ideas that make our complex Three forts 
oes of corporeal fubftances, are of thefe of ideas 
three forts. Firft, the ideas of the primary make our 
Qualities of things which are difcovered by Sore cee 
Sur fenfes, and are in them even when we Cs 
Perceive them not ; fach are the bulk, figure, number, 
tation, and motion of the parts of bodies, which are 
way in them, whether we take notice of them or no. 
*condly, the fenfible fecondary qualities, which de- 
Pending on thefe, are nothing but the powers thofe fub- 
Nees have to produce feveral ideas in us by our 
es; which ideas are not 1 the things themfelves, 
Stherwife than as any thing is in its caufe. Thirdly, 
@ aptnefs we confider in any fubftance to give or re- 
Ceive fuch alterations of primary qualities; as that the 
fubftance fo altered fhould produce in us different ideas 
tom what it dt before ; thefe are called active and 
Paflive powers: all which powers, 4s far as we have any 
Notice of notion of them, terminate only in fenfible 
fimple ideas. For whatever alteration 2 loadftone has 
© power to make, in the minute particles of iron, we 
hould have no notion of any power it had at all to ope- 
fate on iron, did not its fenfible motion difcover it: 
and I doubt not, but there area thoufand changes, that 
bdies we daily handle have a power to caufe in one 
’nother, which we never fufpect, becaufe they never ap= 
Pear in fenfible effects. a9 
ie §. to, Powers therefore juftly make 2 powers make 
Steat part of our complex ideas of fub- a gteat part 
ances, He that will examine his complex 4 ao. ae 
idea of gold, will find feveral of its ideas. ances 
hat make it up to be only powers as the 3 
Power of being melted, but of not fpending itfelf in 
the firé; of being diffolved in aqua regia; are ideas as 
Atceffiry to make up our complex idea of gold, as its 
Colotir and weight : which, if duly confidered, are alfo 
Rothing but different power’ For to fpeak truly, yee 
oWnefs is not attually in gold ; but is a power Ing? 


© produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in 
U4 a due 
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a due light: and the heat, which we cannot leave out of 
our ideas of the fun, is no more really in the-fun, tha 
the white colour it introduces into wax. ‘Thefe 4° 
both equally powers in the fun, operating, by the m?- 
tion and figure of its fenfible: parts, fo on a man, 28% 


‘make him have the idea of heat ;.and fo on wax, as 10 


make it. capable to produce in a man the idea of whiten 
the now fe... S* F4- Had we fenfes. acute enough 
condary qua- difcern the minute particles of bodies, 4 

lities of bo. the real conftitution on which their feniil 
Feet rath qualities depend, I doubt not bur they 
we cea ie. would produce quite different ideas in US%, 
cover thepri- and that which is now the yellow colour” 
inary ones of gold, would then difappear, and inftead © 
aay minute it we fhould fee an admirable texture 

_ parts. of 1a. certain. fize and figure. 

microfcopes plainly difcover to us ;. for what to oUF 
naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus 4Ug* 
menting the. acutenefs of our. fenfes, difcevered tO be 
quite a different thing; and the thus altering,.@8 
were, the proportion of the bulk of the minute pat 
of a coloured object to our vfual fight; produces di 4 
rent ideas from what it did before. Thus. fand of 
pounded glafs, which is opake, and white to the naked 
eye, 1s pelluicd ina microfcope; anda hair feen 1” 
way, lofes its former colour, and is in a great, meafuse 
pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright fparkling 697 
fours, fuch.4s appear from the refraction of diamons 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked ey¢ 4P% 
pears all red; but by a good: microfcope, wherein 1% 
lefler .parts appear, fhows only fome few, globules 
red, fwimming ina pellucid liquor: and -how thefe te 
globules would appear, if glafles could be found tha 


could yet magnify thema thoufand or ten thoufand pea , 


more, is uncertain. . 


Our faculties ‘12. The infinitely wife contrive of uss . 


: 


of difcovery é nd all things about us, ; hath. fitted ouf 
josie to our fenfes, faculties, and organs, to the conv™® 
Nate, niencies of life, and the bufinefs we have 


do here. We are able, by our fenfes, to. know 4° 


to 


aiftinguith things; and to examine them fo fat; a ly 


\ a 


a me - 
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®ply them to our ufes, and feveral ways to.accom~ 
_ Modate the exigencies of this life. We: have infight 
ough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
flleéts, to admire and magnify the wifdom, power, 
‘nd goodnefs of their author. . Such a knowledge as 
| this, which is fuited to our prefent condition, we want. 
Not faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
— ‘Wtended we fhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
— *Nowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the com+ 
Prehenfion of any finite being. We are furnifhed with 
faculties (dull and weak as. they. are) to difcover enough 
iN the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of, the 
 Mteator, and the knowledge of our duty; and we are 
_ Atted well enough with abilities to provide for the 
| Snveniencies of living: thefe are. our, bufinefs in this 
World, But were our fenfes altered, and made much 
Quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward {cheme 
of things would. have quite another face to us;,and, 1 
4m apt to think, would be inconfiftent with: our being, 
OE at leaft well-being, in this part of the univerfe 
Which we inhabit. . He that_confiders how little our 
Conftitution is able to bear’a,remove into parts of this 
“lt, not much higher than, that we commonly breathe 
iN, will have reafon.to be fatisfied, that in this globe of — 
rth allotted for our manfion, the all-wile Architect 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that arc to_ affect 
: souk one to another. , If our, fenfe of hearing were 
Ut one thoufand times quicker than it is, -how would 
4 Perpetual. noife diftract us? And wes fhould in the 
Wicteft retirement be lefs able to. fleep, or meditate, 
than in the middle:of a fea-fight.. Nay, if that -moft 
Infttucive of our fenfes, feeing, were. in any. man a 
‘oufand or.a hundred thoufand times more,acute than 
e is by the beft microfcope, ‘things feyeral millions of 
Umes Jefg than the fmalleft object of his fight now, ~ 
Would then be vifible to his naked. eyes,~and fo he 
Would come nearer to the difcovery ‘of the texture and 
Motion of the minute. parts of corporeal. things ; and. 
many of them, probably get ideas of. their internal 
Conftitutions. But then he would be in a quite dif- 
tent world from other people: nothing would ape 
eae cae e 
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thé faite to him, and others; the vifible ideas of every 
thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he 
and the reft of mén could difcourfé concerning t ¢ ob- 
jects of fight, or have any communication about O° 
Jours,* their appearances being fo wholly different: 
And perhaps fuch a quicknefs and tendernefs of fight 
could not endure bright fun-thine, or fo much as Ope 
day-light; nor take in but a very fmall part of any 
object at once, and that too only at a very near die 
tance. And if by the help of fuch microfeopical eyes 
(if I may fo call thern) a matt could penetrate fartn® 
than ordinary into the fecret compofition and radic® 
texture of bodies, he would not make any great " 4 
vantage by the change, if fuch an acute fight woul 
fot ferve to conduct him to the market and exchange? 
if he could not fee things he was to avoid, at a conve 
nmient diftance; nor diftinguifh things he had to 00 
with, by thofe fenfible qualities others do. He init 
was fharp-fighted enough to fee the configuration © 
the minute ‘particles of the fpririg of a clock, and ©?” 
ferve upon what peculiar ftriéture and impulle si 
elaftié midtion depends, would no doubr difcover foP% 
thing very admirable: but if eyes fo framed could not 
View at once the hand, and the charaéters of the how!” 
plate, and thereby at a diftance fee what o’tlock it W4% 
their owner could not be much benefitted by that acute” 
nefs; Which, whilft it diféovered the fecret contrivan® 
thé parts of thé Me dale thade him lofe its ufe- 
bu  §. 13. And here give meé leave to PP” 
Soar fits, pofe an extravagant conjecture of mim 
: vid. that fin¢e we have fore reafon (if there 
be any cfedit to be given to the réport of things, 
out philofophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
fpirits can affume to themfelves bodies of different bulk, 
figtire, and conformation of parts; whether one 4 
advatitage fome of them have over us, may not lic if 
this, that they can fo frame and fhape to themfelve> 
organs of fenfation of perception, as to fuit the™ — 
their prefent defign, and the circumftances of the ie 
ject they would confider. Fot how much wou ‘that 
than exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the 
faculty 
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ficulty fo to alier the ftructure of his eyes, that one 
fnfe, as to make it capable of all the feveral degrees 
f vifion, which the affiftance of glaffes (cafually at 
i ft lighted on) has taught us to conceive? What 
Inders would he difcover, who could fo fit his eyes to 
ll forts of objects, as to fee, when he pleafed, the 
ure and motion of the minute particles in the blood, 
nd other juices of animals, as diftinctly as he does, at 
ther times, the fhape and motion of the animals them- 
‘elves? But to us, in our prefent {tate, unalterable or- 
ns fo contrived, as to difcover the figure and motion 
| the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend thofe 
| {*ifible qualities we now obferve in them, would per- 
ps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt; made 
ert tO as is beft for us in our prefent condition. He 
ath fitted us for the neighbour’ ood of the bodies that 
Wtround us, and we have to do with: and though we 
“annot, by the faculties we have, attain to a. perfect 
lowledge of things, yet they will ferve us well enough 
 thofe ends above-mentioned, which are our great 
SNncernment. I beg my reader’s pardon for laying 
Rfote him fo wild a fancy, concerning the ways of 
f ception in beings above us; but how extravagant 
ver it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing 
out the knowledge of angels, but after this manncr, 
ure, Way OF other in proportion to what we find and 
hctve ‘y ourfelves.. And though we eannot but allow 
lat the infinite power and wifdom of God may frameé 
“teatures with a thoufand other faculties atid ways of. 
Petceiving things without them, than what we have: 
‘f Our thotights can go no farther thah our own: fo 
Mipoflible it is for us to enlarge our very puefles bes 
ond the ideas received from our own fénfatién and re- 
tion, The fuppofition at leaft, that angels do fome= 
‘mes affume bodies, needs not flartle us; fince fome 
Ritts moft antient and moft learned fathers of the 
th; tch feemed to believe, that they had bodits + and 
‘Ms ‘is certain, that their ftate and way of éxiftence is 
“<Nown to us, 2 ; re 
het But to return to the matter in Complex 
thee the ideas we havé of fubftances, and 


ftances, 
Ways we come by them; | fay, uF [pe 
6 


ideas of fubs _ 
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cifick ideas of fubftances are nothing elfe but a collec- 
tion of a certain number of fimple ideas, confidered 48 
united in one thing. ,Thefe ideas of fubftances, thous! 
they are commonly fimple apprehenfions, and the name 
of them fimple terms ; yet in effect are. complex 4% 
compounded. ‘Thus the idea. which an Englifhman 38° 
nifies by the name Swan, is white colour, long neck 
red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all thefe of 3 
certain fize, with a power of {wimming in the watels 
and making a certain kind of noife:,and perhaps, 
aman who has. long obferved this kind of birds, fom 
other properties which all terminate in fenfible fimp! 
ideas, all united in one common fubjet, =. 
Jdeaio€ tpi §. 15. Befides the complex ideas we have 
ritual fub- of material fenfible fubftances, of which 
forces as have laft. fpoken,, by the fimple ideas us 
badil ibs have taken from thofe operations of °° 
fiances. ©Wn minds, which we experiment dal Li 
: _ ., ourfelves, as thinking, underftanding, W1¥" 
ing, Knowing, and power of beginning motion, 4 
co-exifting in fome fub{tance: we are able to fram 
the complex idea of an immaterial fpirit, And thv® 
by. putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving 
hiberty, and power of moving themfelyes and cig | 
things, we have as clear a perception and notion.” 
immaterial fubftances, as we have of material. ae 

putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, 
the. power of moying or quieting corporeal motif 
joined to fubftance, of which} we have no diftinct 14 As 
we have the idea of an immaterial fpirit ; and by pur 
ting together the ideas of coherent folid parts, and? 
power of being moved, joined with fubftance, of whit 
likewife we have no pofitiye idea,” we have the idea & 
matter. The one is as clear and diftin@ an idea ® 
the other: the idea of thinking, and moving a b09?. 
being as clear and diftin& ideas, as the ideas of ext?” 
fion, folidity, and being moved. For our idea of fub- 
ftance is equally obfcure, or none at all in both: it 8 
but a fuppofed I knaw not what, to fupport thofe idea 
we call accidents... It is for want of reflection that” 
are apt to think, that our fenfes thow us nothing OP | 

L mater4 
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a ings 
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Within me that fees and hears. 
ferris. 


Qualities, which is all that we know of it, 


in 
i 


‘Onging to itnmaterial {pirit. . 

pares The primary ideas we have pecu- 
liar to body, as contradiftinguifhed to {pi- 
Tt, are the cohefion of folid,; and confe- 
Qently feparable, parts, and a power of 





JT nmunicating notion by impulfe. Thefe,- 


| ‘think, are the original ideas proper and 
Peculiar to body; for figure is but the con 
‘Nite extenfion. : ars 4 

§. 18. The ideas we have belonging, and 
Peculiar to {pirit, are thinking and will, or 

3 power of putting body into motion by 
Wee’ and which is confequent to it, 
, berty. For as body cannot but commu- 


> 


30% 


Every act of fenfation, when duly 
» Mfidered, gives Us an equal view of both parts of na- 
ure, the corporeal and fpiritual. © For whilft I know, 
y feeing or hearing, &c. that there is fome corporeal 
Sing without me, the object of that fenfation; I do 
More certainly know, that there is fome fpiritual being 
This, I muft be con- 
Vinced, cannot be the attion of bare infenfible mat- 
ters, nor ever could be, without an immaterial -think- 


ee 16. By the complex idea of extended, No idea of 
ured, coloured, and all other fenfible abftra@t fub- 


ance. 


We are as far from the idea of the fubftance of body, as 
We knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquaintance 
and familiarity, which we imagine we have. with mat- 
ter, and the many qualities men affure themfelves they 
Perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps upon exa= 
Mination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, 
paar ideas belonging to body, than they have be- 


The cohefien 
of falid parts 
and impulfe _ 
the primary 


‘Gdeas of * 


body.} 


fequence of 


Thinking 
and motivity 
the primary 
ideas of {pi- 


rit. 


Ricate its motion by impulfe to another body, which it 


“Meets with at reft; fo the mind can put, bodies inte, 


Notion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleates. 


™m both. | 
bet There-is no reafon why it fhould 
¢ thought: {trange, that 1, make mobi- 


ty belong to fpirit: for having no. other — 


3 


Sf exiftence, duration, and- mobility, are common to 


The ideas. 


< O76 . 
Spirits capas 


ble of ine- 
tion.” eh 
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idea of motion, but change of diftance with other be- 
ings that are confidered as at reft; and finding, tha 
{pirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 
they are, and that {pirits do operate at feveral rimés 
in feveral places; I cannot but attribute change 
place to all finite oheat ag (for of the infinite fpirit : 
{peak not here.) For my foul being a real beings ® 
well as'my body, is certainly as capable of changiné 
diftance with any other body, or being, as body itfel : 
and fo is capable of motion. And if a mathematicia? 
can confider a certain diftance, or a change of that di ; 
tance between two points, one may certainly concel¥® 
a diftance, and a change of diftance between two {P!- 
rits: and fo conceive their motion, their approach 
removal, one from another. 
§. 20. Every one finds in himfelf, that his foul ca” 
think, will, and operate on his body in the place whe! 
that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a place 4? 
hundred miles diftant from it. No-body can imagitG 
that his foul can think, or move a body at Oxfores 
whilft he is at London; and cannot but know, that 
being united to his body, it conftantly changes plac 
all the whole journey between Oxford and London, #* 
the coach or horfe does that carries him, and I th! Pr 
may be faid to be truly all that while in motion; oF # 
that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enoug 
of its motion, its being feparated from. the body ™ 
death, I think, will; for to confider it as going Out | 
the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of it 
motion, feems tg me impoffible. | 
§. a1. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot chang? 
place, becaufe it hath none, for the {pirits are not in 
Joco, but ubi; I fuppofe that way of talking will not 
now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not 
much difpofed to admire, or fuffer themfelves to _b® 
deceived by fuch unintelligible ways of {peaking. But 
if any one thinks there is any fenfe in that diftinctio™ 
and that it is applicable to our prefent purpofe, I defit® 
him to put it into intelligible Englifh; and chen fro™ 
thence draw a reafon to fhow, that immaterial {pins 
are not capable of motion. Indecd motion cannot 
: , attribut 
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attributed to God; not becaufe he is an immaterial, but 
Decaufe he is an infinite fpirit. 
|. §. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of foul 
dd ‘ : fm aT 4 and body 
ca of an immaterial fpirit with our COM=  Conpared. 
Plex idea of body, and {ee whether there be ar 
@ny more obfcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
Moft. Our idea of body, as I think, is an extended 
folid fubftance, capable of communicating motion by 
impulfe: And our idea of foul, as an immaterial {pirit, 
Sofa fubftance that thinks, and has a power of ex- 
Citing motion in body, by willing or thought. Thefe, 
‘think, are our complex ideas of foul and body, as 
Contra diftinguifhed ; and now. let us examine which 
a moft obicurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
ended. I know, that people, whofe thoughts are im- 
Merfed in matter, and have fo fubjected their minds to 
their fenfes, that they feldom reflect on any thing be- 
Yond them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend 
‘thinking thing, which perhaps is true: but i affirm, 
When they confider it well, they can no more compre- 
Aend an extended thing. | 
-§. 23. If any one fay, he knows not  Cohefion of 
What it is thinks in him; he means, he  folid parts in 
Nows not what the fubftance is of that heey ashard 
“unking thing : no more, fay I, knows he i pope 
peat the fubftance is of that folid thing. thinking ina 
"atther, if he fays he knows not how he {oul 
thinks : J anfwer, neither knows he how 
Ne is extended; how the folid parts of body are 
United, or cohere together to make extenfion. For 
though the preffure of the particles of air may ac- 
Count for the cohefion of feveral parts of matter, that 
te groffer than the particles of air, and have pores. 
fs than the corpufcles of air; yet the weight, or pref- 
Ure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a caufe of 
the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. And 
4 the preflure of the gether, or any fubtiler mattcr 
han the air, may unite, and hold faft together the parts 
fa particle of air, as well as other bodies ; yet if can- 
hot make bonds for itfelf, and hold together the parts 


in make up every the leaft corpufcle of that nee 


~ 
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fubtilis. So that that hypothefis, how ingenioufly & 
ever explained, by fhowing, that the parts of fenfible 
bodies are held together by the preffure of other extel= 
nal infenfible bodies, reaches not thé parts of the ether 
‘itfelf: and by how much the more evident it prov 
that the parts of other bodies are held together by ™ 
external preffure of the wether, and can have noomnth 
‘concéivable caufe of their cohefion and union, by * 
much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 
‘cohefion of the parts of the corpufcles' of the & 
_itfelf; which we can neither conceive without pal 
they being bodies, and divifible; nor yet: how the 
‘parts cohere, they wanting that caufe of cohefio™ 
which is given of the cohefion of the parts of all othe? 
‘bodies. a. 
§. 24. But, in truth, the preffure of any ambier 
fluid, how great foever, can be no intelligible caufe O 
the cohefion of the folid parts of matter. For thous’, 
, Mucha preffure may hinder the avulfion of two polifhied 
fuperficies, one from another, in a line perpendicula? 
to them, as in the experiment. of ‘two polifhed mal 
bles.yet it ‘can never, in the leaft, hinder the fepa!” 
. ‘tion by a motion, in a line parallel to thofe furfaces: 
Becaufe the ambient fluid, having’a full liberty to fa 
ceed in each’ point of fpace, deferted by a lateral Mm? 
tion, refifts fuch a motion of bodies fo joimed, no Mv 
than it-would refift the motion of that body, wef 
on all fides environed by that fluid, and touche a 
other-body: and therefore; if there were no other caU® 
of:cohefion,, all parts of bodies mutt be eafily feparable 
by fuch a lateral fliding motion. For if the preflure ®- 
the ether be the adequate caufe of cohefion, wherev’ 
that caufe operates not, there can be no cohefion. An 
fince it cannot operate againft fuch a lateral feparatio” 
(as has been fhown) therefore in every imaginary plant 
_ Interfecting any mafs of matter, there could be no mor 
cohefion, than of two polifhed furfaces, which wil 
always, ‘notwithftanding any imaginable preflure 0 
fluidj eafily flide one from another. So that, perhap? 
show clear an idea foever we think we have of the ©; 


tenfion of body, which is nothing but the cohelic? 
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lolid parts, he that fhall well confider it in his mind, » 
ay have reafon to conclude, that it is as eafy for him 


i ave a clear idea, how the foul thinks, as how body 
extended, For fince body is no farther, nor other- 
nie extended, than by the union and cohefion of its 
ne parts, we fhall very ill comprehend the extenfion 
| body, without underftanding wherein confifts the 


‘Nion and cohefion of its parts ; which feems to me as 


omprehenfible, as the manner of thinking, and how 


performed.  - | 
how 25 1 allow it is ufual for moft people to wonder 
ne any one fhould find.a difficulty in what they think 

°y every day obferve. Do we not fee, will they be 
dy to fay, the parts of bodies ftick firmly together ? 
cr ete any thing more common? And_ what doubt 
a there be made of it? And the like, I fay, con- 


Cern; ao Leek . ) 
: eating thinking and voluntary motion: Do we not 


ty moment experiment it in ourfelves : and there= 
te can it be doubted? The matter of fact is clear, I 
-Nfefs; but when we would a: little nearer look into 
» nd confider how it is done, there I think we are 
08, both in the one, and the other; and: can as 
«, Underftand how the parts of body cohere, as how 
int Teclves perceive, or move. I would have any one 
“ligibly explain to me, how the parts of gold, or 
snot (that but now in fufion were as loofe from one 
hoy er, as the particles. of water, .or the fands of an 
it-glafs) come in a few moments to be fo united, 


: | 
| in adhere fo ftrongly one to another, that the utmoft 


- "Ce of men’s arms cannot feparate them: a confider- 


| 38 Man will, I fuppofe, be here at a lofs, to fatisfy his 


4, or another man’s underftanding. 
tal 20 The little bodies that compofe that fluid we 
he, Water, are. fo extremely {mall, that I have never 
heas of any one, who by a microfcope (and yet I have 

itd of fome that have magnified to ten thoufand ; 
te, (© much above a hundred thoufand times) pre- 
ti wed. to perceive their diftin& bulk, figure, or mo- 
f. and the particles of water are alfo fo perfectly 
e © one from another, that the leaft force fenfibly 
ates them. Nay, if we confider their perpetual 
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motion, we mutt allow them to have no cohefion one 
‘with another: and yet let but ja fharp cold come, the 
_ ‘unite, they confolidate, thefe little atoms cohefes and 
_afe not, without great force, feparable. He that 
‘find the bonds that tie thefe heaps of loofe firtle bodie® 
together fo firmly; he that could make known the 
ment that makes them ftick fo faft one to anor i 
would difcover a great, and yet: unknown fecret’ f 
yet when that was done, would he be far enough fom 
making the extenfion. of body (which is the ¢ lion 
of its folid parts) intelligible, till he could fhow W 
confifted the union, or confolidation of the pare 
thofe bonds, or of that cement, or of the leaft part’. 
of matter that exifts. Whereby it appears, that ti 
primary and fuppofed obvious quality of body will ; 
found, when examined, to be as incomprehenfible,*, 
any thing belonging to our minds, and a folid extend® b 
fubftance as hard to be conceived as a thinking "7 
material one, whatever difficulties fome wou eat 
againft it. | | : 
§. 27. For to extend our thoughts a little farthe’ 
that preffure, which is brought to explain the co” nif 
of bodies, is as uninteHigible as the cohefion ict 
For if matter be confidered, as no doubt it 18) nite 
tet any one fend his contemplation to the extrem 
of the univerfe, and‘there fee what conceivable hoop “ 
what bond he can imagine to hold this mafs of 7 4s 
in fo clofe a preffure together; from whence aw 
its firmnefs, and the parts of a diamond their hard# ye 
and indiffolubility. If matter be finite, it mv” at it 
its extremes; and there muft be fomething to pind 
from feattering afunder. If, to avoid this rine ad 


herel# 


‘any one will throw himfelf into’ the fuppofitio? | pe. 


__ abyfs of infinite-matter, let him confider what lig thet 
.. thereby brings to the cohefion of body, and W oe 

he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, Y oft 
folving it into a fuppofion, the moft abfurd an® cog 
incomprehenfible of all other: So far is our exte lid 
of body (whith is nothing but the cohefion of # 


parts) from being clearer, or more diftinét, W er od 
| 6 | woe 
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Would inquire into the nature, caufe, or manner of it» 
than the idea of thinking. ag si vs 
eee idea we have of boy '8 Communica 
sf + of communication of ‘motion by” tion of mo- 
Ipulfe: and of our fouls, the power of _ tion by im- 
citing motion by thought. Thefe ideas, Ot by 
t € one of body, the other of our minds, mana tne 
| ‘Very day’s experience clearly furnifhes us _ telligible. 
With: but if here again we inquire how this 
done, we are equally in the dark. For to the com- 
Munication of motion by impulfe, wherein as much 
Motion is loft to one body, as is got to the other, which 
the ordinarieft cafe, we can have no other concep- 
: ‘Yon, but of the pafling of motion out of one body into 
other: which, I think, is as obfcure and uncon- 
7 pevable, as how our minds move or ftop our bodies 
, ‘th thought; which we every moment nd they do. 
~ +he increafe of motion by impulfe, which is obferved 
% believed fometimes to happen, is yet harder to be 
Underfigod. We have by daily experience clear evi- 
ence of motion produced both by impulfe and by 
Mought; but the manner how, hardly comes within 
Sur comprehenfion :! we are equally at a lofs in both. 
‘So that however we confider motion, and its commu- 
patton, either from body or fpirit, the idea which 
4 longs to fpirit is at leaft as clear as that which be- 
py to body. And if we confider the active power 
len oving, or, as I may call it, motivity, if 1s much 
iy “arer in fpirit than body ; {ince two bodies, placed by 
Ne another at reft, will never afford us the idea of 
Teo er in, the one to move the other, but by a bor- 
: yred motion: whereas the mind, every day, affords 
ae ideas of an active power of moving of bodies ; and 
erefore it is worth our confideration, whether active 
Power be not the proper attribute of fpirits, and paf- 
cr power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that 
hess fpirits are not totally feparate from matters 
re they are both active and paflive. Pure fpirit. 
a God, is only active; pure matter 1S only paffive ; 
- 0fe beings that are both active and paffive, we. may 
idge to partake of both. But be that as it will, J 


. 2 think, 











—us fenfible of both thefe, though our narrow une 


“we cannot doubt of. Experience, I fay, every mom’: 
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think, we have as many, and as cleat ideas belonging © 
{pirit, as we have belonging to body, the fubftance © 


~each being equally unknown to us; and the idea. 
thinking in fpirit as clear as of extenfion in bodys 
and the communication of motion by thought, whit 


we'attribute to fpirit, is as evident as that by imp 
which We afcribe to body. Conftant experience nee 
ftandings can comprehend neither. For when the mid 
would look beyond thofe original ideas we have fry 


3 é s ; 4 2 5 
fenfation or reflection, and penetrate into their causes 


and manner of production, we find ftill it difcove® 
nothing but its own fhort-fightednefs. “shat 
§. 29. To conclude; fenfation convinces us, § 


vj 
Pes 


there are folid extended fubftances ; and reflection, Me 
there are thinking ones: experience affures us of © 
exiftence of fuch beings; and that the oné hath ap° 


owel 
to move body by impulfe, the other by thoughts 4 
furnifhes us with the clear ideas, both of the one an 
the other. But beyond thefe ideas, as received OE 
their proper fources, our faculties will not reach. — 


“we would inquire farther into their nature, caufes,* 


manner, we perceive not the nature of extention cleat 


than we do of thinking. If we would explain % 


any farther, one is as eafyas the other; and there 80 
more difficulty to conceive how a fubftance we k W 
not fhould' by thought fet body into motion, than ©, 
a fubftance we know not fhould by impulfe fet bof 
into motion. So that we are no more able to difcor, 
wherein the ideas belonging to body confift, than a, 
belonging to fpirit. From whence it feems proba? 
to me, that the fimple ideas we receive from fenfa 
and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts | 
yond which the mind, whatever efforts it would mA 
is not able to advance one jot ; nor can it make any a 
covyéries, when it would pry into the nature and hide 
caufes of thofe ideas. | : ye 
Idea of body _§. 30. So that, in fhort, the idea we D? 
and fpirit of fpirit, compared with the idea wé pay 
gompartds of body, ftands thus; the fubftance of Pe 
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titis unknown to us; and fo is the fubftance of body 
“ually unknown to us. Two primary qualities or 
Ptoperties of body, viz. folid coherent parts and im- 
Pulfe, we have diftinct clear ideas of: fo likewife. 
We know, and have diftinct clear ideas of two primary 

| Walities or properties of fpirit, viz. thinking, and a 
| Power of action; i. e. a power of beginning or ftop- 
| Ping {everal thoughts or motions. We have alfo the 
| ‘Geas of feveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have 
the clear diftinét ideas of them; which qualities are but 

- te various modifications of the extenfion of cohering 
2 “lid parts, and their motion. We have likewife the 
Ideas of the feveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, 
SUbting, intending; fearing, hoping; all which are 
Sut the feveral modes of thinking. We have alfo the. 
eas of willing, and moving the body, confequent to. 
it, and with the body itfelf too ; for, as has been fhown, 
Pltit is capable of motion, ‘ee ies | 

te §. 33. Laftly, if this notion of imma- ‘The notion 
ial {pirit may have perhaps fome diffi- of ins 
Uties in it not eafy to be explained, we more dif 
ave therefore no more reafon. to deny OF culty init 
Subt the exiftence of fuch {pirits,. than than that of 
"e have to deny or doubt the exiftence of body. 

b dy; becaufe the notion of body is cum- and 
ered with fome difficulties very hard, and perhaps 1m~ 
Poffible to.be explained or undérftood by us, For 
nould fain have inftanced, any thing in our notion of 
‘Pitit more, perplexed, or; nearer a contradiction, than 
Ne very notion, of .body includes in it: the divifibility 
infinitum of any finite extenfion involving us, whe-_ 
Net We grant or deny it, In confequences impoffible to. 
© €xplicated or Mile in our apprehenfions confiftent 5_ 
nfequences that carry greater difficulty, -and more ap- 
Patent abfurdity, than any thing can follow from. the - 


“on of an immaterial knowing fubftance, 

den 32, Which we are. not at all to won- Wakpaw po, 

fa at,” fince we having but fome few fuper- thing ae 

bynes of things, difcovered fo US O17 ideas.” 

Ting tenkes from,,.without, or by. arte 

hd, .reflecting on what.it experiments In irfelf with= 
“as are Seder adios 4 
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in, have no knowledge beyond that, much Iefs of the 
internal conftitution, and true nature of things, being, 
deftitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore exP% 


rimenting ahd difcovering in ‘ourfelves knowledge, 2° 


the power of voluntary motion, as Certainly as we cx~ 
periment, or difcover in things without us, the cohe- 


fion and feparation of folid parts, which is the extel 
fion and motion of bodies ; we have as much rea on 1 
be fatisfied with our notion of immaterial fpirit ®. 


with our notion of body, and the exiftence of the oF. 
as well as the other. For it being no more a contia-_ 


di@ion that thinking fhould exift, feparare and inde 
pendent from folidity, than it is 4 contradiétion th! 
folidity fhould exift, feparate and independent fron" 
thinking, they being both but fimple ideas, “inde; 
pendent one from another; and having as. cleat itt 
diftinct ideas in us of thinking, as of folidity: ~ 
know not why we. may not as well allow.a think!” 
thing’ without fdlidity, i. €. immaterial, to exift, 4 *. 
folid thing without thinking) i. ¢.° matter, to ex!’ 
_ efpecially fince it is not harder to coriceive how think 1 
ing fhould exift without matter, than how matter oul 
think. For whenfoever we would proceed beyond thf 
fimple ideas we have from fenfation and reflection, 4 
dive. farther into the nature of things, we fall prevent! 
into darknefs and obfcurity, perplexednefs and difficu™ 
ties; and can difcover nothing farther but our OY” 
blindnefs and ignorance. But whichever of thefe CoM” 
plex ideas be clearéft, that of body, or immaterial | 
rit, this is evident, that the fimple ideas that m**” 
them up are no other than what we have received fron", 
fenfation or refletion: and fo is it of all our other 16° 
of fubftances, even of God himfelf. de 
, Idea of God. §. £Ee For if we examine the idea ul 
; have of the incomprehenfible fupreme °° 
ing, we fhall find, that we come by it the fame Mio 
and that the complex ideas we have both of Goo ane 
feparate {pirits are made up of the fimple ideas” A 
receive from reflection: v. g. having, from what, 
eae aene in ourfelves, got the ideas of exiftence #7). 
uration ; of knowledge and power; of eT ee 


happinefs; and of feveral other qualities and po" h 
whit 


1 
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Which it is better to have than to be without: when we 
Would frame an idea the moft {uitable we can to the 
lipreme being, we enlarge every one of thefe with our 
dea of infinity; and fo putting them together, make: 
{tr complex idea of God. For that the mind has fuch: 
4 power of enlarging fome of its ideas, received from 
ehfation and reflection, has been already fhown, 

§. 34. If I find that I know fome few things, and 
Ome of them, or all, perhaps imperfectly, can frame 
Nn idea of knowing twice as many ; which I can double 
®ain, as often as 1 can add to number; and thus en- 

tge my idea of knowledge, by extending its compre= 
€nfion to all things exifting, or poflible. The fame 

fol can do of knowing them more perfectly ; 1. €e 
Ul their qualities, powers, caufes, confequences, and 
tations, Sc. till all be perfectly known that is in 

em, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundlefs knowledge. The fame 
May alfo be done of power, till we come to that we 
fall infinite; and alfo of the duration of exiftence, with- 
Out beginning or ends and fo frame the idea of an 
eternal being. The degrees or extent wherein we afcribe 
| €Xiftence, power, wifdom, and all other perfections 
(which we can have any ideas of) to that fovereign be- 
Ihg which we call God, being all boundlefs and infi- 
Nite, we frame the beft idea of him our minds are 
Cipable of: all which is done, I fay, by enlarging thofe 
Nmple ideas we have taken from the operations of our 
Wn minds, by reflection; or by our fenfes, from ex- 
terior things; to that vattnefs to which infinity can ex- 
fend them. , 

_§. 35. For it isinfinity, which joined to jaca of God. 
_ Ur ideas of exiftence, power, knowledge, 
&c, makes that complex idea, whereby we reprefent to 
MUrfelyes, the beft we can, the fupreme being. For 
though in his own effence (which certainly we do not 
know, not knowing the real effence of a pebble, or 4 

Y, Or. of our own felves) God be {imple and uncom= 
pounded ; yet, I think, { may fay we have no other idea 
“bE him, but a complex one of exiftence, knowledge, 
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Power,’ happinefs, &c, infinite and eternal : which are 
| Ke | all 
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all diftin@ ideas, and fome of them, being relative, a7 


again compounded of others; all which being, as 4% 
been fhown, originally got from fenfation and refle¢tio™ 
go to make up the idea or notion we have of God. — 
No ides in: $2.36: ‘This farther is to. be ablecveds 
our complex that there is ng idea we attribute to 6% 
oneof{pirits, bating infinity, which is not alfo a part.of 
Bes shots gor our complex idea of other {pirits. ' Becaule, 
tion or reflece being capable of no other {imple ideas, be 
tion, longing to any thing but body, but thor’ 
-,.,. which by reflection we receive from 1° 
Operation of our own minds, we can attribute to {p= 
rits no other but what we recéive from thence: a0 
the difference we can put between them in our COD 
templation of {pirits, is only in the feveral extents and 
degrees of their knowledge, power, duration, hapP! 
nefs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of fpirits, 
of other things, we are rcftrained to thofe we recel¥® 
from fenfation and reflection, is evident from henc® 
that in our ideas of fpirits, how’much foever advance A 


in. perfection beyond thofe of bodies, even to that %- 


infinite, we cannot yet have any idea of the mann 
wherein they difcover their thoughts one to anothel 
though we muft neceffarily conclude, that feparate {p!* 
rits, which are beings that have perfecter knowledg° 
_and greater happinefs than we, muft needs have alfo 4 
perfecter way of communicating their thoughts thap, 
we have, who are fain to make ufe of corporeal figns 
and particelar founds ; which are therefore of moft g- 
neral ufe, as being the beft and quickeft we are capable 
of. But of immediate communication, having no ¢*7 
periment in ourfelves, and confequently no notion °© 


rits, that have no bodies, can be mafters of their ow? 
thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at pl¢4= 


fure, though we cannot but. neceflarily. fuppofe they 


have fucha power. <= es id 
Recapitula. , .S- 37- And thus we have feen, what ki? 


tion, Of ideas we have of fubftances of all kinds, - 
Cae | wher 


» 


dal. 


f 


it at all; we have no idea how {pirits, which WS 
not words, can with quicknefs, or much lefs how !P!< 


| at even: in thofe which we think we are moft inti-: 
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Wherein they confift, and how we came by them, 
tom whence, I think, it is very evident, - | So 
Firft, That all our ideas of the feveral forts of fub- 

ances are nothing but collections of fimple ideas, with 

® {uppofition of fomething to which they belong, and 
| which they fubfift; though of this fuppofed fome- 

Ing we have no clear diftiné idea at-all, 

|, Secondly, That all the fimple ideas; that thus united 

None common fubftratum make up our complex ideas 

% feveral forts of fubftances, are no other but fuch 

8 We have received from fenfation or reflection. Sa 


Mately acquainted with, and that come neareft the com- 


Prehenfion of our moft enlarged conceptions, we can+ 


| Not go beyond thofe fimple ideas. And even in thofe 


Which feem moft remote from all we have to do with, 
| d do infinitely furpafs any thing we can perceive in 
“Urfelves by refleétion, or difcover by fenfation in 


fas, which we originally received from fenfation or 


angels, and particularly of God himfelf. - 
“cred, are only powers, however we are apt to take 
the ; 


“oftratum : all which ideas are nothing elfe hut fo many. 
Bald 


-le real and’ primary qualities of its internal conftitu- 


* ie 


* perated on by feveral other fubftances, 


; aeere @ 





act things, we Can attain to nothing bur thofe imple. 
THection ; as is evident in the complex ideas we have 


_ Thirdly, That moft of the fimple ideas, that make 
f our complex ideas of fubftances, ‘when truly con-_ 
‘em for pofitive qualities’; y. g. the greateft part of _ 
Io ideas that make our complex idea of gold are yel- 
Wnefs, great weight, ductility, fufibility and folubility 
aqua regia, é&c. all united together in an unknown _ 


lations to other fubftancesy and are not really in the - 
fhe confidered barely in itfelf, though they depend on. 
ists Whereby’ it has a fitnefs differently to operate, and - 


~ . 
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Of colleive Ideas of Subftances. - "] 


§. 1. Bea thefe complex ideas of 
, ' feveral fingle fubftarices, 4% a 
man, horfe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath ah 
complex collective ideas of fubftances ; which I fo C44 
becaufe fuch ideas are made up of many particular 10?) 
ftances confidered together, as united into one idea, ou 
which fo joined are looked on as one; v. g. the 
6f fuch a collection of men as make ati army, tho¥s | 
confifting of a great number of diftinét {ubftances, 3*° 
much one idéa, as the idea of a man: and the he a 
collective idea of all bodies whatfoever, fignified b ier 
name world, is as much one idea, as the idea 0 Sue 
the leaft particle of matter in it; it fufficing 1 Lie 
unity of any idéa, that it be confidered. as one repre’ 
fentation or picture, though made up of éver fo many 
Parcieu late: ek ges aria vuitees 
Made by the. §:2- Thefe collective ideas of fubftap 
power of __ tlié mind makes by its power of compe iL 
compofing tion, and uniting feverally either fimple he 
in the mind. ° cginplex ideas into one; as it does by ib 
fame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ah 
ftances, .confifting’ of an aggregate of divers fimp 
ideas, united in one fubftance: and as the minds 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes ® i 
collective mode, or coinplex idea of any number, #4 
fcore, or a grofs, &c. rs by putting together fever” 
particular fubftances, it makes collective ideas of ree 
ftances, as a troop, an‘army, a fwarm, a city, 4 "2 
each of which, every one finds, that he reprefents suit 
own mind by one idea, in one view ; and fo under fo 
“notion confiders thofe feveral things as perfectly 
as one fhip, or oneatom. Nor is it harder to conce 
how an army of ten thoufand men fhould make “ag 
idea, than how a man fhould make one idea: it et: 


as eafy to the mind to unite into one the idea of 4 Ban 


One idea. 





~'D the compofition of a man, and confider them all - 
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Mmber of men, and confider it as one, as it is to 


Unite into one particular all the diftinét ideas 


et as one. 

ian 3. Amongft fuch kind of collective 
€as, are to be counted moft part of arti- 
Cial things, at leaft fuch of them as are 

Made up of diftin@ fubftances: and, in 


tith, if we confider all thefe collective ideas aright, as. 


that make 


All artificial. 
things are 
collective 
ideas, 


Y, conftellation, univerfe, as they are united ‘into 


(the mind; bringing things very remote, 


Pendent on one ‘another, into one view, the better to. 
Mtemplate and difcourfe of them, united into one 
“onception, and fignified by one name. For there are 
10 things fo remote, nor fo contrary, which the mind 
“annot, by this art of compofition, bring into one idea; 
%8 ig Vifible in that fignified by the univerfe. ; 


| fo many fingle ideas, they are but the artificial draughts 


and inde- 





“ER AePh. TERN, 
Of Relation. 


1. TYESIDES the ideas, whether fim- 
ple or complex, that the mind 


ins of things, as they are in’ themfelves, 
ere 


Relation 
what. 


are others it gets from their comparifon one with 


Nother, The underftanding, in the confideration of 


ih thing, is not confined to that precife 
an carry any idea as it were. beyond itfelf, 


object : it 
or at leaft 


ic beyond it, to. fee how it ftands in conformity to 
“Ry other. When the mind fo confiders one thing, that 


does as it were bring it to and fet it by another, and’ 


wo its view from, one to the other: this is, as the 
tds import, relation and refpect ; and the denomi- 


and fi 


Ons given to pofitive things, intimating that refpect, 


{ye ctving as marks to lea the. thoughts beyond the 


“sate what we call relatives ; and the things, 


Abjeét iefelf denominated to fomething diftine from 


fo brought 
together, 
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together, related. .Thus, when; the mind confiders: 
Caius.as fuch a pofitive being, it takes nothing into that, 
idea, but what really exifts.in Caius; v. g. whe? © 
confider him as a mar, I have nothing in. my mind but 
the. complex idea ofthe fpeciesy;. man. So likewifes © 
when I fay Caius is a white man, I have nothing bv! 
the bare confideration of a man who hath that whit? 
colour.’ But when I gave Caius the name. bufband, ~ 
intimate fome other perfon; and when I give him 
name whiter, I intimate fome other thing: in bot. 
cafes my thought is-led to fomething beyond Caius: 
and there are two things brought into: confideratiom” 
And fince any idea, whether fimple or complex, may °° 
the occafion why the mind thus brings two things f° 
gether, and as it were takes a view of them. at on 
though ftill.confidered. as diftinct;. therefore any of our 
ideas may be the foundation. of relatian. As in ! f 
above-mentioned inftance, the contract and ceremony. 
of marriage with Sempronia is the occafion of the 
nomination or -relation of hufband; and the colout, 
white the occafion why he is faid to be whiter thay 
free-ftone. 


§. 2. Thefe, ‘and the like relations, €** 


Relations ; 
‘without cor- Ppreffed by relative terms, that have of ch 
relative anfwering them, with a reciprocal intima 
bag the get tion, as father and fon, bigger and [elt 


ee _ caufe and effect, are very ‘obvious to every 
one, and every body at firft fight perceive 
the relation. For father and fon, hufband and wi 
and fuch-other correlative terms, feem fo nearly to D& 

long one to another, and through cuftom do. fo readg! } 

chime and anfwer one:another in people’s memories 

that, upon the naming of either of them, the though®. 

are prefently carried beyond the thing fo named; a" 
no-body oyerlooks or doubts of a relation; where" 
fo plainly, intimated, , Bat where languages have failee 
to give correlative. names, there the relation is 2°” 
always. fo eafily taken notice of. ‘Concubine iss no 
doubt, .a relative name, as well as wife; but in Jan-" 
guages where this,.and the like words, have not a CO! 
r elative- term, there people are not fo apt to take 


. wie 
~ 
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to be fo, as wanting that evident mark of relation 
Which is between correlatives, which feem to explain 
One another, and not to be able to exift, but together. 

ence it is, that many of thofe names which, duly 
Confidered, do include evident relations, have been 
Called external denominations. But all names, that are 
More than empty founds, muft fignify fome idéa, which 


AS either in the thing to which the name is applied ; and 


then it is pofitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
*tifting in the thing to which the denomination=is 
Biven: or elfe it arifes from the refpect the mind finds 
Nit to fomething diftinét from it, with which it con- 


ders it; and then it concludes a relation. 


; f. 3. Another fort of relative terms AU es SIS 
8, which are not looked on_to be either ingly abfo- 
tative, or fo much as external denomina- lute terms 
Hons ; which yet, under the form and ap-' * Sone rela- 
Pearance of fignifying fomething abfolute in 2 aah 
o 

the fubject, do conceal a tacit, though lefs obferyable 
Teation. Such are the feemingly pofitive terms of old, 
aa imperfect, &c. whereof I fhall have occafion to 
Peak more at large in the following chapters. ©” 
thee This farther may be obferved, that Retation dif- 

© ideas of relation may be the fame 1n ferent from 
en, who have far different ideas ‘of the’ the thingsre- 
things that. are related, or that are thus lated. 


“Ompared ; vy. g. thofe who have far different. ideas, of 


‘man, may yet agree in the notion of a father : which 
'Sa notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, and 
fers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby . 
Contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, 
Man be what it will. Mates oP test 
on §. The nature therefore of relation” Change of, 
thoes in the referring or comparing two” relation may 
‘ngs one to another; from which com- be without 
Parifon, one or both comes to be denomi- ieee. 
ited, And if either of thofe things be 
“moved or ceafe to be, the relation ceafes, and the de- 
‘mination confequent to it, though the other receive 
Nitfelf no alteration at'all: v. g. Caius, whont ‘I con- 
Ader to-day as a father, ceafes to be fo to-morrow, ie 
> * j y 


let 
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by the death of his fon, without any alteration made 
in himfelf. Nay, barely by the mind’s changing 
object to which it compares any thing, the ‘fame t we 
is capable of having contrary denominations at © 
fame time: v. g. Caius, compared to feveral perfor, 
may truly be faid to be older and younger, ftronge! an 
weaker, &c. . ; he | 

: §. 6. Whatfoever doth or can exift, oF 

te .. confidered as one thing, is pofitives 
y betwixt ier d sb 
two things o not only fimple ideas and fubftances, 
‘ modes alfo, are pofitive beings: thous 

the parts of which they confift, are very often relatt) 
. one to another; but the whole together confidered 
one thing, and producing in us the complex idea of eae 
‘thing, which idea is in our minds, as one pit — 
though an ageregate of divers parts, and under a 
name, it is a pofitive or abfolute thing, or idea. an, 
a triangle, though the parts thereof.compared OBE © 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole ® 
pofitive abfolute idea? .The fame may be faid Fike 
family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, ot 
betwixt two things confidered as two things. +, het 
muft always be in relation two ideas, or things, Cl" ” 
‘in themfelves really feparate, or confidered as diffint” 
and then a ground or occafion for their comparifon. | fe 

| §. 7. Concerning relation in general, 1M 

7 Au things things may be confidered. whe: 


able of ‘ : 
gelation. Firft, that there is no one thing; ih 
vats ther fimple idea,. fubftance, mode, OF ple 
_ tion, or name of either of them, which is not Cap?) 


of almoft an infinite number of confiderations, 1? 
ference to other things; and therefore this makes | 
_ {mall part of men’s thoughts and words-: v. g. one fing 
‘man may at once be concerned in, and fuftain all the® 
following relations, and many more, viz. fathers big’ 
ther, fon, grandfather, grandfon, father-in-law, fone. ; 
daw, hufband, friend, enemy, fubject, general, J 66” 
_patron, client, profeffor, Europeany Englifhman, iflande? 
 fervant, mafter, poffeffor, captain, fuperior, infer J 
_bigger, lefs, older, younger, contemporary, : like, oe 
- dike, &c, to an almoft infinite number : he ner, le 
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Pable of as many relations, as there can be occafions of 
omparing him to other things, in any manner of agrec- 
Tent, difagreement, or refpeét whatfoever. For,’ as 
I hid, relation’ is a way of comparing or confidering 
‘Wo things together, and giving one or both of them 
Ome appellation from that comparifon; and fometimes 


_ ling even the relation itfelf a name. 


. a 8. Secondly, This farther may be CON- The ideas of 
“Adered concerning relation, that though it © relations 

e not contained in the real exiftence of Clearer often 
things, but fomething extraneous and fu- ie a a 


Bran: ; , . .  fubjetts re- 
Petinduced; yet the ideas which relative eat: 


= Words ftand for, are often clearer and more 


iting, than of thofe fubftances'to which they do belong. 
The'notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great 
fal clearer and more diftinct, than that we have ofa 


. Mah; or, if you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is 


— ee eee Eee 
~ * 


®afier to have a clear idea, than of humanity: and i 
€an much eafier conceive what a friend is, than what 
Sod: Becaufe the knowledge of one action, or one 
fimple idea, is oftentimes fufficient to give me the no- 
tion of a relation: but to the knowing of any fubftan- 
Tal being, an accurate collection of fundry ideas is 
Receffary. "Aman, if he compares two things together, 
Can hardly be {uppofed not to know what it is, wherein 
Ae compares them: fo that when he compares any 
"ings together, he cannot but have a very clear idea 
that relation. The ideas then of relations are capa- 
ble at leaft of being more perfect and diftinct in our 
‘Minds, than thofe of fubftances. Becaufe jt is com- 
Monly hard to know all the fimple ideas which are 
~Teally inany fubftance, but for the moft part eafy enough 
© know the fimple ideas that make up any gelation J 
Mink on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two 
Men, in reference to one common parent, it is ‘very. 
tt fy to fratne the ideas Of brothers, without having yet 
“Te perfect ided gf a man. For fignificant rektive 
Words, as well as others, ftandipg only for- ideas; and 


| * fe being ‘all either fimple, er inade up of fimple 


* €s, it fuffices, for the knowing the precife idea the 
Telative term ftands for, to have a ‘clear peerpuen 
tl * $9 att ts ¢ that 


bel) 
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that which is the foundation of the relation s which 
may be done without having a perfeét and clear idea.0 
the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the notom 
that one laid the egg out of which. the other ¥% 
hatched, I have a clear idea of the telation of dam 4? 
chick, between the two ca{fiowaries in St. James’s park i 
though perhaps I have but a. very ob{cure and impe 
fect idea of thofe birds themfelves. koe 

ee §. 9. Thirdly, Though there be 4 gieer. 
hie Ge all number of confiderations, wherein thing? 
erminate in : an 
fimple ideas, May be compared one with another; i 

fo.a multitude of relations; yet they 4 
terminate in, and.are concerned about, thofe fimple 
ideas, either of fenfation or reflection: which I thi? 
to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. 
clear this, I thall fhow it in the moft confiderable rela 
tions that we have any notion of, and in fome that 1¢€ 
to be the moft remote from fenfe or reflection ; which 
yet will appear to have their ideas from- thence, 
leave it paft doubt, that the notions we have of U 
are but certain fimple ideas, and fo originally deriv 
from fenfe or reflection. ett te’ 
Tagitieinnd §. 10. Fourthly, That relation being © 
ingthé mind Confidering of one thing with anoth@? 
‘beyond the — which is extrinfecal to it, it is evident, the 
ar, all words that neceflarily lead the min 9, 
rine any other ideas than are fuppofed really © 

| exift in that thing, to which the words 

applied, are relative words: v. g. a man black, merry | 
thowghrful, thirfty, angry, extended; thefe, and tht 
like, are all abfolute, becaufe they neither fignify a 
intimate’any thing, but what does or is fuppofed reall 
to exift Th the man thus denominated : but father, be 
ther, king, hufband, blacker, merrier, &c. are wor 
which, together with the thing they denominate, 1P7 
alfo fomething elfe feparate and exterior to the exiften 
of that thing. wee 


apd 
het 


ed 


§. 11.. Having laid down thefe premiles 
concerning relation in general, I fhall ° 

proceed to fhow, in fome in{tances, how all the jdeas 
we have of relation are made up, as the others afes om , 


Conclufiony - 
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a fimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or re- 
_ Note from fenfe foever they feem, terminate at laft in 
Able ideas. J fhall begin with the moft comprehen- 
Ne relation, wherein all things that do or can exift.are 
Heeined , ‘and that is the relation of caufe and effect. 
Byes idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains 
pee ott knowledge, fenfation, and reflection, I fhall 
; the next place confider. — ra WA MES Bing 
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Shy >>. ; . ' ‘ 
: . Of Caufe and Effed, and other Relations... 
: sett | N the notice that our fenfes take. ' whence thes 


thine: of the ‘conftant viciffitude of” ideas got. © 
stings, we cannot but obferve, that feveral = 
Paticular, both qualities and fubftances, begin to éxift; 
Nd that ‘they receive this their exiftence from the due 
plication and operation of fome other being. From — 
mS Obfervation, we get our ideas of caufe and effect. 
a t' which praduces any fimple or complex idea we 
“Note by the general name caufe ; and that- which is 
p duced, effect. Thus finding that in that fubftance 
_ Meh we call wax fluidity, which is a fimple idea that 
ni Not in it befere, is conftantly produced by the ap- 
iqcction of a certain degree of heat ; we call the fimple 






: fig Of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the caufe 
| fui ‘and fluidity the effe@. So alfo finding that the 
bina -® of wood, which is a certain collection of fim- 
| mtg wt fo called, by the application of fire is turned 
S Dley srother fubftance, called afhes, i. e. another com- 
tiffin confifting of a collection of fimple ideas, quite 
We vent from that complex idea which we call wood ; 
meettider fire, in relation to afhes, as caufe, and the 
to... 38 effet. So that whatever is confidered by us 
f “onduce or operate to the producing any particular 
flan l€ idea, or collection of fimple ideas, whether fub- 
| 4 tee or mode, whieh did not before exift, hath thereby 
hates. minds the relation of a caufe, and fo is denomi- 
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Creation, _§..2.. Having thus, from what our fenfes 
eneration, are able to difcover, in the operations of 
erate al- bodies on one another, got the notion © 
ee caufe-and effect, viz. that a caufe is th@ 
which makes any other thing, either fimple idea, fu h 
ftance or mode, begin to be: and an effect is that whic? 
had its beginning from fome other thing: the mind finds 
no great difficulty to diftinguifh the feveral origin . 
things into two foits. . sion i 
Firft, when the thing is wholly made new, 
no part thereof did ever exift before; as when 
article of matter doth begin to exift, in rerum 2 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 
Secondly, when a thing is made up of particl 
which did all of them before exift, but-that very Shite 
fo conftituted of pre-exifting particles, which, con " 
dered all together, make up fuch a collection of fimP. 
ideas as had not any exiftence before ; as this mans Mv 
egg, rofe, or cherry, &c. And this, when referred 
a fubftance, produced in the ordinary courfe of natu 
by internal principle, but fet on work, and recel¥’ 
from fome external agent or caufe, and working 
infenfible ways, which we perceive not, we cal go 
ration; when the caufe is extrinfecal, and the ¢ ‘ 
produced by a fenfible feparation, or juxta-pofition © 
difcernible parts, we call it making; and fuch aff 7 
artificial things. When any fimple idea is product” 
which was not in that fubject before, we call it alter 
tion.. Thus aman is generated, a picture made; ity 
either of them altered, when any new fenfible Mt 
or fimple. idea is produced in. either of them, * "1 
was not there before; and the things thus made ad 
exift, which were not there before, are effectss — 
thofe things, which operated to the exiftence, cau on 
In which, and all other .caufes, we may obferves “ih 
the notion of caufe and ies has its rife from iden 
received by fenfation, or reflection; and that this cle 
tion, how comprehenfible foever, terminates at “ fe 
them. For to have the idea of caufe and effect, 3 39 
fices to confider any fimple idea, or fubftance, as bee 
ning to exift by the operation of fome other, wit 
knowing the manner of that operation. 5 3e 
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_S. 3. Time and place are alfo the founda-  ejations of 
“ong of very large relations, and all finite time, 
beings at leaft are concerned in them. But 
having already fhown, ‘in another place, how we get 
thefe ideas, it may fuffice here to intimate, that moft 
tthe denominations of things, received from time, 


Bi Only relations. ‘Thus when any one fays, that queen 





Zabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, 
tle words import only the relation of that duration 
0 fome other, and mean’ no more than this, that the 
Utation of her exiftence was equal to fixty-nine, and 


th 


© duration of her government to forty-five annual 


Volutions of the fun; and fo are all words, anfwering, 


Re long. ‘Again, William the Conqueror invaded 
erptand about the year 1066, which means this, that 
‘king the duration from our Saviour’s time till now, 
dy one entire great length of time, it fhows at what 
i nce this invafion was from the two extremes : and 
° do all words of time, anfwering to the queftion, 
gts which fhow only the diftance of any point of 
; from the period of a longer duration, from 
Which we meafure, and to which we thereby confider 
48 related. 


.yct4- There are yet, befides thofe, other words of 


= 


vats that ordinarily are thought to ftand for pofitive 
bees which yet will, when confidered, be found to 
ang tives fuch as are young, old, &c. which include 
leg Antimate the relation any thing has to a certain 
"8th of duration, whereof we have the idea in our 
of wc Thus having fettled in our thoughts the idea 
a Ordinary duration of a man to be feventy years, 
Vike We fay a man is young, we mean that his age 1s 
to, Out a {mall part of that which ufually men attain 
his 2M when we denominate him old, we mean that 
he duration is run out almoft to the end of that which 
babe do not ufually exceed. And fo it is but com~- 
ma.08 the particular age, or duration of this or that 
min? to the idea of that duration which we have in our 
Whi? 28 Ordinarily belonging to that fort of animals : 
th... 18 plain, in the application of thefe names to 
bk things: for a man is called young at twenty 
and very young at feven years old: but yet a 

| Y2 horfe 
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horfe we call old.at twenty, and a: dog at feven yean’ 
Becaufe’in each of thefe, we compare their age: to dif- 
ferent ideas of duration, which are fettled in our minds, 
as belonging to thefe feveral forts of animals, in B 
ordinary courfe of nature. But the fun and ftars, thou! 
they, haye out-lafted feveral generations of men, we 
not old, becaufe we do not know what period Go 7 
fet to that fort of beings. This term belonging PA" 
perly to thofe things, which we can obferve in the oF 
nary courfe of things, by a natural decay, to come 10 © 
end in a certain period of time; and fo haye in. 0? 
minds, as it were, a ftandard to which. we can comp! 
the feveral parts of their duration ; and, by the relation 
they bear thereunto, call them young or old:. which ¥ 
cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, things” ~ 
ufual periods we know,not.. . Hee 1 soil a 
ee §. 5. The relation alfo_ that things me 
lite aud cr to’ one another in ,their places and | ie, 
pm 2 tances, is very obvious to obferve; hat- 
above, below, a mile diftant from c - 
ing-crofs, in. England, and in London. ., But.as Hy seas 
¢ 


ration, fo in extenfion and bulk, there are fome 
that are relative, which we fignify by names that if 
-thought pofitive ;.as great and little are truly relatl? 
‘For here alfo having, by obfervation, fettled "|. 
minds the ideas of the bignefs of feveral {pecies of ching 
from thofe we have been moft a¢cuftomed to, We” ate 
them as it were the ftandards whereby to denotes 
the bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple a ¢ 
one as is bigger:than the ordinary fort of thofe We* 
been ufed to; and a little horfe, fuch a one 48° ys 
not up to the fize of that idea, which we have J? i 
‘minds, to belong ordinarily to horfes: and hat, le 
be a great horfe to a Welfhman, which is but A. veo! 
‘one to a Fleming; they two haying, from the ™ jan 
breed of their countries, taken, feveral-fized 1de ee 
‘which they compare, and.in relation to which ™ 
nominate their great and their little. 9. fay ast 
Abfolute . §..6. So likewife. weak and fron a 
terms often but relative denominations of powos —ape 


sae fortes pared to fome ideas we have at tha ae 
ae of greater or lefg power, Thus W' fay 
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a weak man}; we mean one that has not fo much 
tength or power to. move, as ufually met have, or 


-Mually thofe of his fize have: which is a comparing 








S ftrength to the idea we ‘have of the ufual ftrength 
« men, or men of fuch a fize. The like, when ‘we 


y the, Creatures are all weak things ; weak, there, is 
ay telative term, fignifying the difproportion there 
; the power of God’ and the creatures. And fo 
Sundance of words, in ordinary fpeech, ftand only for 
lations “(and perhaps the greateft part) which at firft 
light feem to'have no fuch fignification: v. g- the fhip 
fiiecetary ftores. Neceffary and ftores are both rela- 
the Words; one having a relation to the accomplifhing 
R Voyage iiitended, and the other to future ule. All 
:. Ich relations, how they are confined to and termi- 
ate in ideas derived from fenfation or reflection, is. too 
“bviotis to need any explication. — ' cgoaphaa 





OS fet nr tvad CHA BA XKVES 8h On 
4.) Of Hentity and Diverfity. 
AN OTHER occafion the mind Wherein’. 


— ee. <3 ‘ ; ‘ é ee reqty “ 
often takes of comparing; 1s the eee cone 
takes 0 ' it gains 


Yety being’ of things; when confidering ¢ aa 
hy thing as exifting at any determined time and place, 
thecompare jt with itfelf exifting at another time, and 
freon form the ideas of identity and diverfity.. When 
© fee any thing to. be in any place in any inftant of 


vee Wwe are fure (be.it what it will) that it is that 


nf 


ane thing, and not another, which at that fame time 
ifs in another place, how like and undiftinguifhable 
fit t it may bé in all other refpects : and in this con- 
nop oentity, ‘when the idea it is attributed to, vary 
tat all from what they were that moment wherein 
ti Confider their former exiftence, and to which we 
cei Pare. the prefent. For we never finding, nor con~ 
tho Ing it poffible, that two things of the fame kind 
Hi uld exift in the fame place at the fame time, we 
Satly conclude; that whatever exifts any where at any 


foey 


in 8; excludes all of the fame kind, and is there itfelf 


Oe, When therefore we demand, whether any thane 
mt eee e 
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be the fame or no; it refers always to fomething that 
exifted fuch a time in fuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inftant was the fame with itfelf, and no other. 
From whence it follows, that one thing cannot aye 
two beginnings of exiftence, nor two things one 4 
ginning; it being impoffible for two things of the 
fame kind to be or exift in the fame inftant, in the very 
fame place, or one and the fame thing in different 
are _ That therefore that had one beginning; 8 
fame thing; and that which had a different beginniPe 
in time and place from that, is not the fame, 7. 
diverfe. That which has made-the difficulty about chs 
‘relation, has been the little care and attention wee” 
having precife notions of the things to which it }§ a 
tributed. i. Ae 
SaéatiGy of §..2. We have the ideas but of tut 
fubftances,  10rts of fubftances; 1. God. 2, Finite 
Pee. telligences. 3. Bodies. Firft, God is wit 
out beginning, eternal, unalterable, and everywhere? 
and therefore concerning his identity, there ca? 
no doubt. Secondly, finite fpirits having had on 
its determinate time and place of beginning t0 exil's 
the relation to that time and place will always dell 
mine to each of them its identity, as long as it ©! 
Thirdly, the fame will hold of every particle of m 
ter, to which no addition or fubtraction of matt 
being made, it is the fame. For though thefet 4c 
Tarts of fubftances, as we term them, do not e*! Si 
one anothar out of the fame place; yet we cannot 60” 
ceive but that they muft neceflarily each of them sal 
clude.any of the fame kind out of the fame place 4 | 
elfe the notions and names of identity and dive! i 
would be in vain, and there could be no fuch diftioe 
tion of fubftances, or any thing elfe one from anothe 
For example : could two bodies be in the fame place) 
the fame time, then thofe two parcels of matter mY 
be one and the fame, take them great or little; nays 
all bodies muft be one and the fame, For by the fam" 
yeafon, that two particles of matter may be 9 
lace, all bodies may be in one place; which, Me 
it ¢an be fuppofed, takes away the diftinctio? -. 
identity and diverfity of one and more, and render 
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tidiculous. But it being a contradiction, that two or 
More fhould be one, identity and diverfity are relations 
and ways of comparing well-founded, and of ufe to the 
Underftanding. All other things being but saentity of 
Modes or relations ultimately terminated inodes,. 
In fubftances, the identity and diverfity of 
fach particular exiftence of them too will be by the 
me “way determined : only as to things whofe ex- 
iftence is in fucceflion, fuch as are the actions of finite 
tings, vy, g. motion and thought, both which confift 
tha continued train of fucceffion: concerning their 
Giverfity, there can be no queftion : becaufe each perifh- 
Ing the moment it begins, they cannot exift in different 
mes, or in different places, as permanent beings can 
tdifferent times exift in diftant places; and therefore 
NO motion or thought, confidered as at different times, 
Can be the fame, each part thereof having a different be- 
Snning of exiftence. , oor 
_ §. 3. From what has been faid, it is eafy  principinm 
to difcover what is fo much inquired after, individuati 
J€ principium individuationis ; and that, PS 
It is plain, is exiftence itfelf, which deter- 
Mines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame Kind. This, 
though it feems eafier to conceive in fimple fubftances 
or modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
©Ompound ones, if care be taken to what it 1S ap- 
Plied ; y, g. let us fuppofe an atom, i, e. a continue 
body under. one immutable fuperficies, exifting in a 
etermined time and place; it is evident that, confi- 
“ered in any inftant of its exiftence, it is in that inftant 
the fame with itfelf, For being at that inflant what 


‘Wis, and nothing elfe, it is the fame, and fo muft con- 
_ Unue as long as its exiftence 1s continued ; for fo long 
It will be the fame, and no other. In like manner, if 


Wo or more atoms be joined together into the fame 
fs, every one of thofe atoms will be the fame, by 

he foregoing rule: and whilft they exift united toge~ 
€, the mafs, confifting of the fame atoms, muft be 
€ fame mafs, or the fame body, let the parts be ever 
© difterently jumbled. But if one of, thele atoms be 
| a Y4 taken 
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taken away, or one-fiew one addéd, it is no longer the 
fame mafs, or the famie body.~ In’ the ftate of livt 
créatures, their identity depeiids not on a mafs of t % 
fame particles, but on fomething elfe, For in the® 
the variation of great parcels of ‘matters alter. not 
identity :.an oak growing from a plant to a great tree 
and then lopped, ‘is ftill the famé oak; and a colt grows 
up to a harfe, fometimes fat, fometimes lean, -js all the 
while the fame horfe : though in both thefe cafes, there 
may be a manifeft change of the parts; fo. that ‘truly 
they are not either of them the fame maffes of matte 
though they be truly one of them the fame oak, and tie 
other the. fame horfe. The reafon whereof is, that 1? 
thefe two cafes, a mafs of matter, and a_living | ¢ Oy 
identity is not applied to the fame thing, = sh 
; —§. 4. We muft therefore confider whet 
“an oak differs from a mafs of matter, 4! % 
_ that feems to.me to be in this, that 1 
one:is only the cohefion of particles of matter any ho" 
united; the*other fuch a difpofitian of them as COM 
{titutes the ‘parts of an oak’; ‘and’ fuch an organizatio? 
of thofe parts as is fit to receive and difttibute nou- 
vrifhment, fo'as to continue and frame the ‘wood, barks 
‘and leaves, “6zc. of an oak, in which confifts the ve" 
table life. ~ That being then one plant which has fu¢ 
‘an’ organization of parts in one coherent body Pp 
taking of one common life, it continues to be the far 
‘plant ‘as long as it partaKes of the fame life, thous 
“that life be communicated to new particles of mab 
vitally united to ‘the living plant, ina like continu® 
organization conformable to that fort of plants. i? 
this. organization being at any one inftant in any 07 
collection of matter, is in that particular concrete dif- 
tinguifhéd from all other, and is that individual lif 
‘which exifting conftantly from that moment both 10% 
wards and backwards, inthe fame continuity of infe- 
fibly fucceeding parts united to the living body of tht 
plant, it has that identity, which makes the fame plan 
and al] the parts of it parts of the fame plant, during #” 
‘the time that they exift united in that continued 018% 
ee ae ake co ~ izatiOls 
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the parts fo united. . hes 
aie The cafe is not, fo much different 
WGAied, at that anyone may hence fc 
at makes an animal, and continues. it 
the fame. ‘Something we have, like this .in machines, 


lization, which is. fit to convey ‘that common life to 
‘Aderitity of 
»e animals, 


Watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, 
rconftruction’ of parts, to a certain end, which when 
fafficient force is added to’ it, it is capable to “attain. 
*t we would fuppofe this machine one continued body; 
al whofe organized’ parts were repaired, , inczeafed_ or 
diminithed by a conftant addition or feparation of n= 
‘Mible parts,, with one common life, ‘we, fhould have 
‘ Iething very much like the body of an animal; with 
Mis difference, that in an animal the fitnefs of the 
Organization, and the motion wherein life confifts, be- 
Sin together, the motion coming from within ; but in 
Machines, the force. coming fenfibly from without, is 
Slten away when the organ is in order, and well fitted 





| > eeiteceive it..* 


‘erty 0.. This alfo fhows wherein the iden- eee C 
tity ofthe fame man confifts; viz. in NO* ‘man... 
thing but a participation of the fame, CORE. atti dean 
Unued' life, by. .conftantly fleeting particles of matter, 


'n fucceffion vitally united to the fame organized body. 
Ie that fhall place the identity of man in any thing 
Efe, but like that of other animals in one fitly orga- 
Rzed body, taken in any one inftant, and from. thence 
fronned iinder ‘one organization of life in feveral 
“"ceffively fleeting particles of matter united to it, 
Nall find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, mad 
4nd fober, the fame man, by any fuppofition, that will 
' at Make it poffible for Seth; Ifmael,- Socrates, Pilate, 
ec Auftin, and Cefar Borgia, to be the fame man. For 
«, the identity of foul alone makes the fame man, and 
siete nothing in the nature of matter why the fame 
dividual {pirit may not be united to different bodies, 
E will be poflible that thofe men living in diftant ages, 
and of different tempers, may have been the fame man: 
Which way of fpeaking mutt be, from a very a 
. ufc 
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oe may ferve to illuftrate it. . For example, what is 
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ufe of the word man, applied to'an idea, out of which 
bady and fhape are excluded. And that way of fpeak- 
ing would agree yet worfe with the notions of thofe 
philofophers who allow of tranfmigration, and aré ° 
opinion that the fouls of men may, for their mifcat- 
riages, be detruded into the bodies of beafts, as fit hé= 
bitations, with organs fuited to the fatisfaction of theik 
brutal inclinations. But yet I think, no-body coule 
he be fure that the foul of Heliogabalus were in one ° 
as hogs, would yet fay that hog were a man or Helio~. 
gabalus, , 1 
ox §. 7. It is not therefore unity of fub- 
f iden- 


Identity fait- ftance that comprehends all forts © 
ale? 


ed {0 the” tity, os will determine it in every © 
a but to conceive and judge of it aright, ‘. 
muft confider what idea the word it is applied to ftanes 
for; it being one thing to be the fame fubftance, 
another the fame man, and a third the farne perfon, " 
perfon, man, and fubftance are three names ftanding 3% 
three different ideas; for fuch as is the idea belong”! 
to that name, fuch muft be the identity: which, ! i 
had been a little more carefully attended to, would pol 
fibly have prevented a great deal of that confuliol 
which “often occurs about this matter, with no 1m 
feeming difficulties, efpecially concerning perfoné 
identity, which therefore we fhall in the next place * 
- Jittle confider. ) Pat 
; -_§. 8. An animal is a living organize 
body; and confcquently the fame anim? 
as we have obferved, is the fame continued life com 
municated to different particles of matter, as they bap i 
pen fucceflively to be united to that organized liv” 
body. And whatever is talked of other definition 
ingenuous obfervation puts it paft doubt, that the 1 
- in our minds, of which the found man in our MOU” 
is the fign, is nothing elfe but of an animal of fach ¢ 
certain form: fince I think I may be confident, ™ 
whoever fhould fee a creature of his own fhape 4” 
‘make, though it had no more reafon all ite life than 4 
‘cat or a’ parrot, would call him ftill a man; or ad 
ever should hear a cat or a parrot difcourfe real 6 


Same man. 
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Philofophize, would call or think ir nothing but a 
Cat or a parrot; and fay, the one was a dull irrational 
Man, and the other a very intelligent rational parrot. 
A relation we have in an author of great note is fufh- 
Cient to countenance the fuppofition of a rational par- 
Tot. His words are *: 

~ | Phad a mind to know from prince Maurice’s own 
‘ mouth the account of a common, but much credited 
é ftory, that I heard {o often from many others, of 
, an old parrot he had in Brazil during his govern- 
«ment there, that fpoke, and afked, and anfwered 
, Common queftions like a reafonable creature: fo that 
* thofe of his train there generally concluded it to be 
« Witchery or pofleffion; and one of his chaplains, who 
;, lived long afterwards in. Holland, would never from 
{, that time endure a parrot, but faid, they all had a 
iH devil in them. _ I had heard many particulars of this 
« tory, and affevered by people hard to be difcredited, 
« Which made me afk prince Maurice what there was 
OF it. He faid, with his ufual plainnefs and drynefs 
qq Dulk, there was fomething true, but a great deal 
,, talfe_ of what, had been reported. I defired to know 
Of him what there was of the firft? He told me fhort 
, and coldly, that he had heard of fuch an old parrot 
,, When he had been at Brazil; and though he believed 
,, Nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had 
PC) much curiofity as to fend for it: that it was a very 
, preat anda very old one, and. when it came firft 
_ Into the room where the prince was, with a great 
,, Many Dutchmen about him, it faid prefently, What 
;, # company. of white men are here! They afked it 
« What it thought that man was, pointing to the prince? 


sf lt anfwered, fome general or other; when . they 


brought it clofe to him, he afked it, + D’ou venez 
a 


: 
~* Memoirs of what paffed in Chriftendom from 1672 to 1679 P» x0%° 
me Whence come ur It anfwered, From Marinnan. “t Re rince, 
Wha tom do you belong? The parrot, Toa Portuguefe. Prince, 
lay i do you there? Parrot, 1 look after the chickens. “The Prince 
Yee ed, and faid, You look after the chickens? The parrot anfwered, 
#¢3, I, and I know well enongh how to do its 

5 “yous? 
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«© vous? It anfwered; ‘De’ Marinnan.’ The prince, & 
«« “qui eftes vous ?* The'patrot; ‘A un Portugais. ‘Prine 
** Que fais tila? Parrot, Je“garde les poulles. The 
ee’prince’ laughed, and ‘faid,° Vous gardez tes‘ poulle ba 
«Fhe parrot anfwered, Oui moi, & je {cai bien faires 
** and made the chuck four or five times that people 
¢"ufe to’ make to' chickens when they call them. J fet 
«down the words of this’ worthy dialogue’ in French, 
<e" juft’ as prince Maurice! faid’ them''to: me. I afke 
ehindin’ what" lanouape the parrot fpoke) ‘ahd he {aie 
‘in’ Brafilian ; Talked “Whether he“uhderftood Brany 
* lian ;‘he'faid, no, but hé had taken care to have t? 
© interpreters by"him;* the one a’ Dutchman’ that- {po 5, 
* Brafilian, and" the other a’ Brafilian'’that {poR® 
«Dutch } ‘that ‘he afked ‘them {éparatély and: privatly, 
and both of them agréed in telling *himjuft the © it 
* thino“that the parrot’ had faid) 7 could’ not but tell 
© this’ odd ‘ftory,' becaufe! itis fo much ott of the way, 
*€ and fromthe firft'hand, ‘and what ‘may pafs for a go, 
**-one; for I'dare“fay this’prinde at leaft'believed IM 
© felf in'all’he told mé, “Hiving ever’ paffed ‘for a Very 
** honeft and pious man: I leave’ it to ndturalifts 
“© Teafoii,/and'to other mento’ believe, as they er 
** upon it ; however, ‘it*ié' not, perhaps, amifs to rh 
“« lieveor enliven’ a" bufy “feené fometimies with fact 
** digreffions, whether'to the purpofé ‘or no.” ' ee 4 
Some mat... E have taken'care that’ the reader #houlé 
~ have the ftory-at large inthe author’s’ "7, 
words,’ becaufe he féems to ime not to’ have thought * 
incredible’; ’ for’ it’ catinet ‘be’ imagined ‘that fo eel 
man as he,’'who hat!’ fifficiency enough to! warrant 4, 
the’ ‘teftimonies “he ‘pives* of “himfelf, fhould‘ take, fo 
much pains, ina place where it had nothing ‘to ‘do, #0 
pin fo clofe not’ only on’a man whom’ he’ mentions @ 
his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledg® 
very great honefty and piety, a ftory, which if he him" 
felf thought’ incredible,'he could ‘not but’ alfo “thi? 
ridiculous. “The prince, it’is plain, who’ vouches 
ftory, and our author, who relates it from him, D2 
of them call this talker a parrots: and’ [afk any af 
¢lfc, who thinks fuch a flory fit'te be told, whethey 
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this parrot, and. all of its. kind, had, always talked,, as 


| ty a prince’s word for it this. one. did,, whether, 


‘fay, they would not have pafied for a.race of rational 
4nimals : eOe yet. whether forall that they would have 
Deen allowed to be men,, and not parrots ? For I pre- 
fume it is not the idea of a thinking: or: rational: being 
ee that makes the idea of a man in’ moft people’s 
enfe, but of a body, fo and fo fhaped, joined tovit: 


Bs f that be the idea of a man, the fame fucceffive 
. 


y not fhifted all at once, muft, as well as the fame 
immaterial fpirit, go tothe making of the fame man. 
_ §-9. This being premifed, to find wherein po oinat 
Perfonal identity confifts, we mutt confider ssiaetiny? 
What perfon ftands for; which, I think, — 
48a thinking intelligent being, that has. reafon.and re- 
Nection, and can confider.-itfelf:.as. itfelf,..the fame 
thinking thing in different times. and places ;, which. it 
docs only by, that confcioufnefs. which .is infeparable 
ftom thinking, and as it {eems to,me eflential to) it: 


- 


at being impoflible for any one f0 perceive,’ without 


Perceiving that he does perceive- When..we fee, hear, 


Amwell, tafte, feel, meditate, or will any thing; we know 
that we do fo. . Thus it is always,as to our prefent. fen- 


fations and perceptions: and by this-every one) is to 
imfelf that which he calls. felf; it not being confi- 
‘ered in this cafe whether. the fame. felf -be-continued 
“in the fame or divers fubftances.. . For fince confcioul- 
‘Aefs always accompanies thinking,-and it is that which 
Makes eyery one to be what he calls felf,, and.thereby 
diftinguifhes himfelf from all.other thinking: things,s 


t ¥ . . . - 
~ An this alone confifts perfonal. identity, 1... the, fame- 


“Refs of a rational being : and as:far,as this. confcioufnels 
Can be extended backwards to any paft action or thought, 
fo far reaches the identity-of. that. perfon 453, is -the 
fame felf now it was then; and it is,by the.fame-felf 
With this prefent one that now reflects on ity, that; that 
~ action was: done. isadwda ad 3 
~ G10. But it is farther inquired, whe-enconfeioule 
‘eer it be the fame identical fubftance 2... npfmakes 
«this few would think they had reafon to, Le Pires 
“doubt of, if thefe perceptions, with their .* Seataiits 
\ con» 


~ 


~ 
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confcioufnefs, always remained prefent in the mind, 


whereby the fame thinking thing would be always con 
fcioufly prefent, and, as would be thought, evidently 
the fame to itfelf. But that which feems to make the 
difficulty is this, that this confcioufnefs being intel 
rupted always by forgetfulnefs, there being no moment 
of our lives wherein we have the whole train of all out 
paft actions before our eyes in one view, but even the 
beft memories lofing the fight of one part whilft they 
are viewing another; and we fometimes, and that the 
greateft part of our lives, not reflecting on our P4 

felves, being intent on our prefent thoughts, andin found 
fleep having no thoughts at all, or at leaft none wit? 
that confcioufnefs which remarks our waking thoughts: 
I fay, in all thefe cafes, our confcioufnefs being intel 


rupted, and we lofing the fight of our paft felves 


doubts ‘are raifed whether we are the fame thinking 
thing, i. e. the fame fubftance or no. Which, howevet 
reafonable or unreafonable, concerns not perfonal iden- 


tity at all: the queftion, being, what makes the fame 
perfon, and not whether it be the fame identical fub- 


ftance, which always thinks in the fame perfon ; whic 
in this cafe matters not at all: different fubftances, DY 
the fame confcioufnefs, (where they do partake in it 
being united into one perfon, as weil as different bodies 


by the fameé life are united into one animal, whofe ide? 


tity is preferved, in that change of fubftances, by th 


unity of one continued life. For it being the a 
a 


confcioufnefs that makes a man be himfelf to himfe 


perfonal identity depends on that only, whether it D© 


annexed folely to one individual fubftance, or can 
continued. in a fucceffion of feveral fubftances. 

as far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any 
paft action with the fame confcioufnefs it had of * 
at firft, and with the fame confcioufnefs it has of a0Y 
prefent action; fo far it is the fame perfonal felf. 
it is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent though’ 
and. actions, that it is felf to itfelf now, and fo Wl? 


be the fame felf, as far as the fame confcioufnefs ca* 


extend to actions paft or to come; and would be 


diftance of time, or change of fubftance, no more tw? 
8 


perfons 


For 


EOF 
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Perfons, than a man be two men by wearing other 
Cloaths to-day than he did yefterday, with a long or a 
hort fleep, between: .the fame confcioufnefs uniting 
thofe diftant actions into the fame perfon, whatever 
ubftances contributed to their production. | 

~§e1x. That this, is fo, we have fome © Perfonal 


) kind of evidence in our very bodies, all identity ia 


change of 
ame thinking confcious felf, fo that we oe 
feel, when they are touched, and are affected by, and 
Sonfcious of good or harm that happens to them, are 
Apart of ourfelves; i.e. of our thinking con{cious 
lf, Thus the limbs of his body are to every one @ 
Part of himfelf; he fympathizes and is concerned for 
thm. Cut offan hand, and thereby feparate it from 
hat confcioufnefs he had of its heat, cold, and other 
4feGions, and it is then no longer a part of that which 
Shimfelf, any more than the remoteft part of matter- 
thus we fee the fubftance, whereof perfonal felf con- 
ited at one time, may be varied at another, without 
he change of perfonal identity ; there being no quef- 
on about the fame perfon, though the limbs which 
Ut now were a part of it, be cut off. 
B §. 12. But the queftion is, “ whether if the fame 
., lubftance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
‘fame perfon; or, remaining the fame, it can be dif- 
ferent perfons rie . 
’ And to this L anfwer, firft, This. can be Whether in, 
0 ‘queftion at all to thofe who place the change of 
qught in a purely material animal con- shicsing yt”: 
‘Utution, void of an immaterial fubftance. merry 
or whether théir fuppofition be true or no, it is plain 
‘hey conceive perfonal identity preferved in fomething 
fe than identity of fubftance; as animal identity is 
Pteferved in identity of life, and not of fubftance, 


f nd therefore thofe who place thinking in an imma- 
ae fubftance only, before they can come to deal with 
lefe men, muft fhow why perfonal identity,.cannot | 
p Teferved in the change of immaterial, fubftances, OF 
pany of particular immaterial fubftances, as well as 
Nimal identity is preferved in the change of materia 

fubftances! 


thofe particles, whilft vitally united to this 
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to the mind to have been, which really never was, W 


. nefs‘of Ged}: who, ‘&s far as ‘the happinefs or mifery 
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fubftances, or variety of particular bodies: unlefs they — 
will fay, it is one immaterial fpirit’ that makes the 
fame life in brutes, as it is one immaterial {pirit that 
makes the fame perfon in men; ‘which’ the Cartefians 
at leaft will not admit, for fear of making brutes think- 
ing things too. Beet otantcaie it 
§. 13. But next, as to the firft part’ ofithe queftiom, 
** whether if the fame thinking {ubftaince (fappofing 
** immaterial fubftances only to think) be changed, It 
** can be the fame perfon?”’? I anfwer, that cannot 13 
refolved, but by thofe who know what. kind of fub- 
ftances they are that do think, and whether the confel- 
oufnefs of paft actions can be transferred from O° 
thinking fubftance to another. I grant, were the fa : 
confcioufnefs the fame individual ation, ‘it could not’ 
but it being a prefent reprefentation of a paft acto? 
why it may not be poffible, that that may’ be reprefent 
remain to'be fhown. And therefore ‘how far the €08- 
{cioufnefs of paft actions is annexed to any individ¥® 
agent, fo that another cannot poffibly have it, will PE 
hard for'us to determine, till we know what kind © 
action it is that cannot be done without a ‘reflex act of 
perception accompanying it, and how performed | 
thinking fubftances, who cannot think without being 
confcious of it. But that which we call the fame 0%” 
feioufnefs, not being the fame individual act, why "% 
intellectual fub{tance may not have reprefented to it, 4 


done by itfelf, what it never did} and was perhaps opr 


‘by fome other agent; why, I fay, fucha réprefentatio® 
may not poflibly be without reality of matter of fae 
as well-as feveral reprefentatioris in dreams are, whic” 
yet whilft dreaming we take for true, will be difficult 


| conclude from the nature of things.’ And’ that it never 
. 3s fo, will by us, till we-have clearer views of the natul 


of thinking fubftances, be beft refolved into the g00'- 
any of his‘ fenfible creatures is concerned in it, will 
hot by @ fatal error of theirs transfer frony one to on 


a ther that confcioufnefs" which draws réward or punt 
ment “with it. How far’ this may be aii arguimer. 
5 Btasgare- To $5 7 GOL Hh VINA again 
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®ainft thofe who would place thinking in a fyftem of 
lecting animal fpirits, I leave to be confidered. But 
Yet to return to the queftion before us, it muft be al- 
wed, that if the fame confcioufnefs (which, as has 
been fhown, is quite a different thing from the fame 
merical figure or motion in body) can be transferred 
ye one thinking fubftance’to-another, It will be pof- 
ible that. two thinking fubftances may make but one 
Ptfon, For the fame conf{cioufnefs being preferved, 
Vhether in the fame or different fubftances, the per- 
*nal identity is preferved. — a <i 
«14. As to the fecond part of the queftion, “ whe- 
, ther the fame immaterial fubftance remaining, there 
“May be two diftinct perfons ?’” which queftion feems 


'0 me to be built on this, whether the fame immaterial 


“ng, being confcious of the action of its paft dura—_ 
ma may be wholly ftripped of all the confcioufnefs of 


'S paft exiftence, and lofe it beyond the power, of 
& retrieving again; and fo as it were beginning a 
the. account from a new period, have a conf{cioufnefs 


at cannot reach beyond this new flate. All thofe’ 


the hold pre-exiftence are evidently of this mind, fince 
—y allow the foul to have no remaining confciouf- 
Re of what it did in that pre-exiftent ftate, either 
boy feparate from body, or informing any other 
““y; and if they fhould not, it is plain, experience 
nould be againft them. So that |perfonal identity 
2ching no farther than confcioufnels reaches, a ‘pte- 
“Kent fpirit not having continued fo many ages in a 
ate of filence, muft needs make different perfons.- 
"Dpofe a Chriftian Platonift or. Pythagorean ihould, 
an God’s having ended all his works of création the 
nth day, think his foul hath exifted ever fince ; 
Would imagine it has revolved in feveral human 
aq 2 a8 Lonce met with one, who was perfuaded his 
iar the foul of Socrates ; (how reafonably T will 
Wien fPute s this I know, that in the pot he filled, 
‘tiona 
i ' Parts or learning) would any. one fay, that he be 

Von Confcious of any of Sea actions or thoughts, 


L,I, : | could 


was no inconfiderable one, he paffed for a very 
I man, and the prefs has fhown that he wanted 





| 
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could be the fame perfon with Socrates? Let any eae 
reflect upon himfelf, and conclude that he has in him 
felf an immaterial fpirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conftant change of his body keeps 
him the fame: and is that which he calls himfelt: * 
him alfo fuppofe it to be the fame foul 

Neftor or Therfites, at the fiege of Troy (for fouls 
" ing, as far as we know any thing of them in thei 7. 
ture, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the fupp? fs 
tion has no apparent abfurdity in it) which it may nary 
been, as well as itis now the foul of any other Mt” 
but he now having no confcioufnefs of any of the 7 
tions either of Neftor or Therfites, does or can he cone 
ceive himfelf the fame perfon with either oF 1¥” 
can he be concerned in either of their actions? ne 


bute them to himfelf, or think them his ow’ oa 


than the a¢tions of any other men that ever ¢%! he 
So that this confcioufnefs not reaching to any ©" -i¢ 
2étions of either of thofe men, he is no more one fet 
with either of them, than if the foul or immaterial {pl 
tit that now informs him, had been created, an dys 
gan to exift, when it began to inform his prefent bo Of 
though it were ever fo true, that the fame fpirit mth 
informed Neftor’s or Therfites’s body, were nume id 
cally the fame that now informs his, For this Wor” 
no more make him the fame perfon with Neftor, tha 
if fome of the particles of matter that were once # 
part of Neftor, were now a part of this mans the att 
immaterial fubftance, without the fame coniciouln® ; 
no more making the fame perfon by being Unit 
-any body, than the fame particle of matter, wire 


confcioufnels united to any body, makes the fame Py 


fon. But let him once find himfelf confcious of 


of the actions of Neftor, he then finds himfelf the 
perfon with Neftor. } | aiff’ 
§. 15. And thus we may-be able, without any an 
culty, to conceive the fame perfon at the refusroe nie 
though in a body not exactly in make or parts the 3 af 
which he had here, the fame confcioufnefs going 2 ont 
with the foul that inhabits it. But yet the foul al it 
in the change of bodies, would fcarce to any ones "6 
to him that makes the foul the man, be enoue ake 


f them? 





j 
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Make the fame man. For fhould the foul of a prince, 


“arrying with it the confcioufnefs of the prince’s paft 
life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as foon as 
ferted by his own foul, every one fees he would be 
fame perfon with the prince, accountable only for 

ie prince’s actions: but who would fay it was the 
ame man ? The body too goes to the making the man, 
“hd would, I guefs, to every body determine the man 
M this cafe; wherein the foul, with all its princely 
Sushts about it, would not make another man: but 

© Would be the fame cobler to every one befides him- 
I know that, in the ordinary way of fpeaking, 
me perfon, and the fame man, ftand for one and 

ha, fame thing. And indeed eyery one will, always 
Ave a liberty to fpeak as he pleafes, and to apply what 


the fa 


hiculate founds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change ' 


€m as often as he pleafes. But yet when we will inquire 
at makes the fame f{pirit, man, or perfon, we muft fix 
i ideas of fpirit, man, or perfon in our minds; and 
-“Ving refolved with ourfelves what we mean by them, 
‘Will not be hard to determine. in either of them, or 
“like, when it is the fame, and when not. 
fab 16. But though the fame immaterial confeiout. 
ie qeance or foul does not alone, wherever — nefs makes 
€, and in whatfoever ftate, make the ities 
“Me man ; yet it is plain confcioufnefs, as Pets 
aie ever it can be extended, fhould it be to ages patft, 
tes exiftences and actions, very remote in time, into 
< fame perfon, as well as it does the exiftences and 


“Ons of the immediately preceding moment: fo that 


~ atever has the confcioufnefs of prefent and paft ac- 


9 ; 
yy is the fame perfon to whom they. both belong. 


4d I the fame confcioufnefs that I faw the ark and 
T's flood, as that I faw an overflowing of the 
“ames laft winter, or as that I write now; I could 
More doubt that I who write this now, that faw the 
‘ Mes overflowed laft winter, and that viewed the flood 
iS € general deluge, was the fame felf, place that felf 
thy wnat fubftance you pleafe,' than that I who write 
'Sam the fame myfel now. whilft I write (whether 
te litt of all the fame’ fubftance, material er imma- 


41, or no) that I was. yefterday. For as to this. 
. oF. point - 
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| ‘punifhment. “punifhment; happinefs and mifery 


‘aufnefs went along with the little finger when 
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oint of being the fame felf, it matters not whether 
this prefent felf be made up of the fame or other fub- 
ftances ; I being as much concerned, and as juftly ae 
‘countable for any action that was done a thoufand yeats 
fince, appropriated to me now by this felf-confciour 
-nefs, as Lam for what I did the laft moment. | |. 
se todenends §. 17. Self is that confcious thinking 
onconfciouf thing. whatever fubftance made UP 19 
nets. (whether fpiritual or material, fimp' 2} 


‘compounded, it matters not) which is fenfible, oF oo d 
5 0 


fcious of pleafure and pain, capable of happine ‘chat 


mifery, and fo is concerned for itfelf, as far 48 ‘ft 
confcioufnefs extends. ‘Thus every one finds, that whl 
comprehended under that con{cioufnefs, the little fing 
‘is as much a part of himfelf, as what is moft fo. 
feparation of this little finger, fhould this confc 
nefs go along with the little finger, and leave the } he 
of the body, it is evident the little finger would ¢ 
‘perfon, the fame perfon; and felf then would ba 
nothing to do with the reft of the body. As na iis 
‘cafe it is the confcioufnefs that goes along with the ith 
‘fiance, when one_part is feparate from another, ™ ie 
makes the fame perfon, and conftitutes this infepar? e 
felf; fo it is in reference to fubftances. remote in PT 
‘That with which the confcioufnefs of this prefent thi 
ing thing can joih itfelf, makes the fame perfon, pn 
one felf with it, and with nothing elfe; and {0 ‘ag 
butes to itfelf; and owns all the actions: of tha BH 30 


joul- 


as its own, as far as that confcioufnefs reaches, a2 — 

farther ; as every one who reflects will perceive. - og 

Objects of  §. 18. In this perfonal identity, 18 or a 
rd 4 


reward and ~~ ed all the right and juftice of ‘rewa beg 
f coors ; of ant 
‘that for which every one is concerned for himéelf, i 


“hot matteririg what becomes of any fubftance not J ap 1s 


to, or affected with that confcioufhels. For a ej 


“evident in the inftance I gavé but now, if the he hs 
Loja th 
phe earns hpricot RS M9 
ava off, that. would ‘be the fame felf which was is af 
“cerned for the whole body‘yefterday, as making P® un 
itfelf, whofe’ ations then ‘it cannot but admit as 7 nd 


‘now. "Though if the fame body. thould fill, 1 ayy, 
e341 , ie 0 CRs igs = ak ie: ‘mmediat 
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immediately, from’ the feparation of the little fingers 
Ave its own peculiar confcioufnefs, whereof the little 
“hger knew nothing; it would not at all’be concerned 
Orit, as a part of itfélf, or could own any of its ac- 
lons, or have any of them imputed to him. 

§.19. This may fhow°us wherein perfonal identity 
Confits; not in the identity of fubftance, but, as 1 have 
at in the identity of confcioufnefs; wherein, if So- 
fates and the prefent mayor of Coeter ies agree, 

ey are the fame perfon: if the fame Socrates waking and: 
ning do not partake of the fame confcioufnefs, So- 

Tates waking and fleeping is not the fame perfon. And- 
th punith Socrates waking for what fleeping Socrates 
Wught;-and waking Socrates was never conf{cious of ; 
ee be no more of right, than to punifh one twin for 
ai his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
Caufe their outfides were fo like, that they could not 
“diftinguifhed ; for fich twins have been feene = Saas 
‘ §. 96: But yet poflibly it will ftill be objected, fup~ 
pai T wholly lofe the memory of fome parts of my 
ee beyond a poflibility of retrieving them, fo that per~ 
4Ds F fhall never be confciots of them again; yet am: 
than the fame perfon that did thofe actions, had thofe 
now ents that L once was confcious of, though I have 
Hin forgot them? To which I anfwer, that we muft 
-“t€ take notice what the word I is applied to; which,- 
ihe tS cafe; is the man only. And the fame man be~ 
te ‘prefumed to be the fame perfon, I is eafily here’ 
be Pofed to ftand alfo for the famé perfon. But if it 

pollible for the fame man to have diftinct incom- 
apne confcioufnefs at’ different times, it is paft 
fe bt the fame man would at different times make dif- 
in thy berfons ; which, we'fee, is the fenfe of mankind 

ss © folemneft declaration of their opinions; human 
taper punifhing the mad man forthe fober man’s ac- 
then: Hor: the fober man for what the mad man did, 
e Eby making them two perfons: which is fomewhat 
fay rare by our way of fpeaking in Englith, when we 
thicaee an one is not’ himfelf, or is befide himfelf; 
och phrafes it ‘1s infinuated; as if thofe who now, 
the tleatt Arft ufed'theni, thought that felf was changed, 

Clf-fame perfon was e longer in that man, 





§, 21. 





_. Now take which of thefe fuppofitions you Pp 
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§. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive that 
etic, Socrates, the ‘Gre individual man, fhou! 
identity of | be two perfons. To help us alittle 1m this) 
mae and per- we muft confider what is meant by Socrates 
On. : pg 

or the fame individual man. aie 
Firft, it muft be either the fame individual, imme 
terial, thinking fubftance; in short, the fame numeri 
foul, and nothing elfe. 4 i 
_ Secondly, or the fame animal, without any regat 
an immaterial foul. he 
_ Thirdly, or the fame immaterial fpirit united ia 
fame animal. “ 
leafe, } 
is impoffible to make perfonal identity to coniitt 
any thing but confcioufnefs, or reach any farther t 
that does. o(tible 

For by the firft of them, it muft be allowed po” at 
that a man born of different women, and in difta 
times, may be the fame man. A way of fpeakings 
which whoever admits, muft allow it poffible for t 
fame man to be two diftinct perfons, as any tw b 
have lived in different ages, without the knowledge ” 
one another’s thoughts. Or: T 

By the fecond and third, Socrates in this life, ‘ie 
after it, cannot be the fame man any way, but by {0 
fame confcioufnefs; and fo making human identity 
confift. in the fame thing wherein we place pc Hike 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the if ce 
man to be the fame perfon. But then they who P nt 
human identity in confcioufnefs only, and not in an 
thing elfe, muft confider how they will make the. b. 
fant Socrates the fame man with Socrates after the oy 
furrection. But whatfoever to fome men makes 4 eg 
and. confequently the fame individual man, wher 
perhaps few are agreed, perfonal identity can by Mone 
placed in nothing but confcioufnefs (which is that? = 
which makes what we call felf) without involving uA 
great abfurditics. fare 

§. 22. But is not a man drunk and fober the * its 
perfon, why elfe is he punifhed for the fact he com 
when drunk, though-he be never afterwards c0 


nd 
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of it? Juft as much the fame perfon, as a4 man tha‘ 
walks, and does other things in his fleep, 1s the fam 
Perfon, and is anfwerable for any mifchief he fhall do 
Mit. Human laws punifh both, with a juftice fuitable 
to their way of knowledge; becaufe in thefe cafes, they 
Cannot diftinguith certainly what is real, what coun- 
terfeit: and fo the ignorance in drunkennefs or fleep 
isnot admitted as a plea. For though punifhment be 
atnexed to perfonality, and perfonality to confciouf- 
Refs, and the drunkard perhaps be not confcious of 
What he did; yet human judicatures juftly punifh him, 
ecaufe the fact is proved againft him, but want of 
Confcieufnefs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
8teat day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts fhall be laid 
Pen, it may be reafonable to think, no one fhali be 
Made to anfwer for what he knows nothing of; but 
hall receive his doom, his confcience accufing or ex- 
“CT Th Spas 
§. 23. Nothing but confcioufnefs Can Confciouf- 
Unite remote exiftences into the fame per- _ nefs alone 
On, the identity of fubftance will not do it, makes felt 
Hor whatever fubftance there is, however framed, with- 
Ut confcioufnefs there is no perfon: and a carcafe may 
ea perfon, as well as any fort of fubftance be fo with- 
®ut confcioufnefs. | 
f Could we fuppofe two diftin&t incommunicable’ con- 
Cioufneffes acting the fame body, the one conftantly 
Pod day, the other by night ; and, on the other fide, the 
ame confcioufnefs acting by intervals two diftiné bo- 
ies: T afk in the firft cafe, whether the day and the 
sight man would not be two as diftiné perfons, as So- 
es and Plato? And whether, in the fecond cafe, 
iat, Would not be one perfon in two diftin& cloath- 
Ines? Nor is it at all material to fay, that this fame, 
“nd this diftin& confcioufnefs, in the cafes above 
tantioned, is owing to the fame and diftinét imma- 
‘tial fubftances, bringing it with them to thofe bodies 5 
is ch, whether true or no, alters not the cafe: fince it 
“evident the perfonal identity would equally be deter- 
Ined by the confcioufnefs, whether that confcioufnefs 
ZL 4 were 
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were aniexed to fome individual immaterial fubftance 
or no. For granting, that the thinking fubftance an 
man’ mutt be neceflarily fuppofed immaterial, it is €Y” 


dent that immaterial thinking thing may fometimes pal’ 


' with its paft confcioufnefs, and be reftored to it ag2! 
as appears in the forgetfulnefs men often have of thelt 
paft actions: and the mind many times recovers ¢ 
memory ef a -paft confcioufnefs, which it had loft for 
twenty years together.’ Make thefe intervals of m& 
mory-and forgetfulnefs to take their turns regularly by 
day and night, and you have two perfons with t ; 
fame immaterial fpirit, as much as in the former 
flance two perfons with the fame body: So that #© 
is not determined by identity or diverfity of fubftanc 
which it cannot be fure of, but only by identity of CoP” 
{cioufnefs. bat 
§..24. Indeed it may conceive the fubftance, whe 
it is now made up, to have exifted formerly, united 
the fame confcious being: but confcioufnefs remove? 
that fubftance is no more itfelf, or makes no mor’ 
part of it, than anyother fubftance; as is evident 
the inftance we have already given of a limb cut off, ° 
whofe heat, or cold, or other affeGions, having 
longer any confcioufnefs, it is no more of a man’s 


it will be ‘in reference to any immaterial fubftanc® 
which is void of that confcioufnefs whereby I am'™)” 
felf to myfelf: if there be any part of its exiftenc 
which I cannot upon recollection join with that pie 
fent confcioufnefs, whereby I am now myfelf, it is? 
that part Of its'exiftence no more. myfelf, than any ° 4 
immaterial being: For whatfoever any fubftance 
thought or done, which I cannot recolleét, and by I 
confcioufnefs make my own thought and action, 1 ef 
no more belong to’me, whether a part of me thovs 
ordid it, than ifvit had’ been thought or done by" 
other immaterial being any where exiting. preety 
- §.25.:T agree, the more probable opinion’ 1s, at 
this ‘confcioufnefs-is annexed to, :and:-the affectio® ~ 
one individualimmaterial fubftance,.. 0" © Bug 


, 


yeof 


felf, 
than any other matter of the univerfe. In like manner 
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But let men, according to their diverfe hypothefes, 
tefolve of that as they pleafe, this very intelligent be- 
ing, fenfible of happinefs or mifery, muft grant, that 
there is fomething that is himfelf that he is concerned 
for, and would have “happy; that this felf has exifted 
Na continued duration more than one inftant, and 
therefore it is poffible may exift, as it has done, months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds to be 
et to irs duration; and may be the fame felf, by the 


fame con{cioufnefs continued on for the future. And - 


thus, by this confcioufnefs, he finds himfelf to be the 
ame felf which did fuch or fuch an action fome years 
Nee, by which he comes tobe happy or miferable 
Now. In all which account of felf, the fame numerical 
ubftance is not confidered as making the fame {felf; 
Ut the fame continued confcioufnefs, in which feveral 
ubftances may have been united, and again feparated 
tom it: which, whilft they continued in a vital union 
With that, wherein this confcioufnefs then refided, 
Made a part of that’ fame felf. Thus any part of our 
dies vitally united to that which is confcious in us, 
Makes a part of ourfelves: but upon feparation from 
the vital union, by which that con{cioufnefs is commu- 
Nicated,. that which a moment fince was part of our- 
Ielves, ig now no more fo, than a part of another man’s 
{lf isa part of me: and it is not impoffible, but in a 
ittle time may become a real part of another perfon. 
ind fo we have the fame numerical fubftance become a 
Part of two different perfons ; and the fame perfon pre- 
{etved under the change of various fubftances. Could 
We fuppofe any fpirit wholly ftripped of all its memory 
°r confcioufnefs of paft actions, as we find our’ minds 
Ways are of a great part of ours, and fometimes of 
them all; the union: or feparation of fuch a fpiritual 
ubftance would make no variation of perfonal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter does. Any 
‘ubftance vitally united to the -prefent thinking being, 
18a part of that very fame-felf which now is: any thing: 
United to it by a confcioufnefs.ofsformer actions, makes: 
‘fo a part of the fame felf, whichis the fame both-then: 
me ROW , 2 bad weiss =~ Soy mes oy et ee ner 
hes $ §. 26. 
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Perfonafo- | -§.. 26. Perfon, as I take it, is the name 


renfick term. for this felf. “Whefever a man finds what 


he calls himfelf, there I think another may 
fay is the fame perfon. It is a forenfick term appf~ 
priating actions and their merit; and fo belongs omy 
to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happinel 
and mifery.. This perfonality extends itfelf beyom 
prefent exiftence to what is paft, only by confcioul 


nefs, whereby it becomes concerned and. accountablé. 


owns and imputes to itfelf paft actions, juft upon 


fame ground, and for the fame reafon that it docs 


prefent. All which is founded ina concern for happk 
nefs, the unavoidable concomitant of confcioulnes: 
that which is confcious of pleafure and pain, defiriMS 
that’that felf that is confcious fhould be happy. 
therefore whatever paft actions it cannot reconcile % 


appropriate to that prefent felf by confcioufnelss * _ 


can be no more concerned in, than if they had neve! 
been done: and to receive pleafure or pain, i. e. Trew" 
or punifhment, on the account of any fuch action, © 
all one as to be made happy or miferable in its #f 
being, without any demerit at all. For fuppofing * 
man punifhed now for what he had done in anot 

life, whereof he could be made to have no con{ciou’* 


nefs at all, what difference is there between that punt!” 


ment, and being created miferable? And therefore CO)” 
formable to this the apoftle tells us, that at the gt 
day, when every one fhall ‘ receive according to 
** doings, the fecrets of all hearts fhall be laid open 
The fentence fhall be juftified by the confcioufnels 9° 
perfons fhall have, that they themfelves, in what bod! 
foever they appear, or what fubftances foever that com” 
fcioufnefs adheres to, are the fame that committed 1° 
actions, and:deferve that punifhment for them. hie) 

§. 27. Iam apt enough to think I have, in treating 
of this fubject, made fome fuppofitions that will 10° 
ftrange to: fome -readers, and poffibly they are {0 e 
themfelves. But yet, I think, they are fuch as 3% : 
pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the say 
of that thinking thing that is in us, and which ¥ 
look on as ourfelves. Did we know what it we ies 


f 
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how it was tied to a certain fyftem of fleeting animal 
{pirits; or whether it could or could not perform its 
Operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
-anized as ours is: and whether it has pleafed God, 
_that no one fuch’ fpirit fhall ever-be united to any one 
bur {uch body, upon the right conftitution of whofe or- 


Bans its memory fhould depend: we might fee the ab- 
lurdity of fome of thofe fuppofitions J have made. But 
taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark concern- 
ing thefe matters) the foul of a man, for an immaterial 
ubftance, independent from matter, and indifferent alike 
to it all, there can from the nature of things be no ab- 
furdity at all to fuppofe, that the fame foul may, at dif- 
lerent times, be united to different bodies, and with 
ém make up, for that time, one mam: as well as we 
luppofe a part of a fheep’s body. yefterday fhould be a 
Part of a man’s body to-morrow, and in that union 
Make a vital patt of Melibeeus himfelf, as well as it 
did of his ram. 7 
-§. 28, To conclude: Whatever fubftance Be sale 4 
ins to exift, it muft, during its exift- roby asia 
tnce, neceflarily be the fame: whatever 
fompofitions of fubftances begin to exift, during the 
Union of thofe fubftances the concrete muft be the 
fame: whatfoever mode begins to exift, during ‘its 
exiftence it is the fame: and fo if the compofition be 
Of difting@ fubftances and different modes, the fame 
Tule holds. _Whereby it will appear, that the difiiculty 
Or ‘obfcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
Tifes from the names ill ufed, than from any obfcurity 
in things themfelves. For whatever makes the fpeci- 
fick idea to which the name is applied, if that idea be 
tadily kept to, the diftinction of any thing into the 
fame and divers will eafily be conceived, and there can 
arife no doubt about it. 
‘§. 29, For fuppofing a rational fpirit be Continued 
the idea of a.man, itis eafy to know what is rare 
the fame man ; viz. the fame fpirit; whether SERS 
€parate or in a body, will be the fame man. © 
Uppofing a rational fpirit vitally united to a body of a 
Certain conformation of parts: to make a man, whl 
that 
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that rational fpirit, with that vitdl: conformation of 
parts, though continued in a fleeting fucceflive body, 
remains, it will be the fame. But if to any one tht 
idea of a man be but the vital union of parts in a Core 
tain fhape; as long as that vital union and fhape 1¢- 
main, in a concrete no otherwife the fame, but by 4 
continued fucceffion of fleeting particles, it will be t ¢ 
fame. For whatever be the compofition, whereof tht 
complex idea is made, whenever exiftence makes it on¢ 
‘particular thing under any denomination, the fame ea 
iftence, continued, preferves it the fame individual arn 
der the fame denomination. (1) se pene: 


(1) The doétrine of identity and diverfity contained in this chapters the 
bifhop of Worcefter pretends to be: inconfiftent with the doétrinies: of : 
Chriftian faith, concerning the refurrection of the dead. His way 
arguing from it, is this; Te fays, The reafon of believing the. refurrece 
tion of the fame body, upon Mr. Locke’s grounds, is from the idea a 
identity. '[o which our author anfwers: Give me leave, my lord, 
fay, that the reafon of believing any article of the Chriftian faith (fuch as 


your lordfhip is here {peaking of) tome, and upon my grounds, 18 its ber 


ing a part of divine revelation ; upon this ground I believed it, Lae 


either writ that chapter of identity -and- diverfity, and: before 

thought of thofe propofitions which your lordthip quotes.oat of that chap- 
ter; and upon the fame ground I believe it ftill; and not from my fie 
of identity. This faying of your lordfhip’s, therefore, being a propo 


tion neither felf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains 0 © 


proved. So that your foundation failing, all your large fuperftructure 
built thereon, comes to nothing, ' Jo feta 
But, my lord, before we go any farther; I crave leave humbly ¢ ; 
reprefent to your lordfhip, that I thought you undertook to make ae 
that my notion of ideas was inconfiftent with the articles ‘of the C! rifts 
faith. But that which your lordfhip inftances in here,-is not, that ye 
know, an article of the Chriftian faith, The. refurreétion of the dead > 
acknowledge to be an article of the Chriftian faith: but that the refute 
rection of the fame body, in your lordfhip’s fenfe of the fame Body» ? 
an article of the Chriftian faith, is what, 1 conféfsy 1 do not ¥% 
know. 
of the Chriftian faith) I find our Saviour:and the apoftlés to preach the 
refurrection ‘of the dead, and the refurrection from: the “dead, in many 
places : but'I do not. remember. any:place where: the. refarreétion of 
fame body is fo much as mentioned, Nae which is .very remarkable» on 
the cafe, Ido not remember in any place of the New Teftament (whe 


s 7 


* In his.zdletter to the-bifhop of Worsalteks:o ; ei 


a? ee kg ih! 
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In the New Teftament (wherein, I think, are contained all the articles 
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: f general refurreétion at the laft day is fpoken of) any fuch expreffion as 
the tefurre@tion of the body, much lefs of the fame body. 
I fay the general refurreétion at the Jaft day: becaufe, where the res 
tte¢tion of fome particular perfons, prefently upon our Saviour’s refur- 
ftion; is mentioned, the words are*, ‘The graves were opened, and 
_ Many bodies of faints, which flept, arofe, and came out of the graves after 
is tefurreétion, and went into the Holy City, and appeared to many : 
of which peculiar way of {peaking of this refurreétion, the paflage itfel€ 
Sives a reafon in thefe words, appeared to many, i. e. thofe who Hept 
ered {o as to be known to be rifen. But this could not be known, 
Ay efs they brought with them the’ evidence, that they were thofe who 
ad been dead ; whereof there were thefe two proofs, their graves were 
Esse and their bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared to be 
he fame to thofe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them 
tobe dead and buried. For if they had been thofe who had been dead 
0 long, that all who- knew them once alive, were now gone, thofe to 
R ©m they appeared might have known them to be men; but could not 
ave known they were rifen from the dead, becaufe they never knew they 
dbeen dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were fo many living ftrangers, of whofe refurrection they knew 
pihing. It was neceflary therefore, that they’ fhould come in fuch 
Odies, as might in make and fize, “&cs appear to be the fame they had 
“tore, that they’ might be known to thofe of their acquaintance, whom 
they appeared to. And it is probable they were fuch as were newly dead, 
whofe Odies were not yet diffolved and diffipated; and. therefore, it is 
Fiticalarly {aid here (differently from what is faid of the general refur- 
Tetion) that theif bodies arofe ; becaufe they were the fame that were 
Ren lying in’theif graves, the moment before they rofe. 
Taha your’ lord{hip endeavours to prove it muft be the fame body > and 
iittee etant'that your lordfhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved 
of Iutt be the fainie’body ; Will you therefore fay, ‘that he holds what is 
AXconfiftent with an article of faith, who having never feen this your 
‘ Srdthip’s interpretation of the feripture, nor your reafons for the fame 
d Y, in your fenfe ‘of fame body 3 Of, if he has feen them, yet not un- 
fentanding them, or not perceiving the force of them, believes what the 
Tabet Propates to him, vizs "That at’ the laft day the dead hall be 
a ed, without determining‘ whether it fhall be with the- very fame bo- 
» SIS or no? ait ; ; 
ry know your lordfhip pretends not to erect your particular interpreta- 
pons of {cripture into articles of faith. And if you do not, he that be- 
ieves'the dead fliall be raifed, believes that article of faith which the 
“ripture propofes;° and cannot be accufed of holding any thing incon- 
“Aftent with ir, if it fhould happen, that what he holds, is inconfiftent 
ith another: popofition, viz, “That the dead fhall be raifed with the 
Hix bodies, in your lordthip’s fenfe, which 1 do-not find propofed in 
“oly Writ as an article of faith. 
oe But your'lordfhip argues, It muft be the fame’ body; which, as you 
xplain fame body +, is not the fame individual particles of matter, 
Which were united at the point of death; nor the fame particles of 
Matter, that’the finner had at the time of the commiffion of his fins = 
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but that it muft be the fame material fubftance which was vitally united 
to the foul here; i.e. as I underftand it, the fame individual P 
ticles of matter, which were, fome time or other during his ite 
vitally united to his foul. , + this 
our firft argument to prove, that it muft be the fame body 10. 
fenfe of the fame body, is taken from thefe words of our Saviour, be 
that are in the graves fhall hear his voice, and fhall come forth. | my 
whence your lordfhip argues, That thefe words, all that are vit ai 
graves, relate to no other fubftance than what was united to the ota; 
life ; becaufe a different} fubftance cannot be faid to be in the gt if 
and to come out of them. Which words of your lordfhip® A 
they prove any thing, prove that the foul too is lodged in the orrie 
and raifed out of it at the laft day: For your lordthip fays, Can * So 
ferent fubftance be faid to be in the graves, and come out of them No 
that, according to this interpretation of thefe words of our Savi0Bls 7) 
other fubftance being raifed, but what hears his voiee ; and no other onl 
ftance hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the g*4¥ 
and no other fubflance coming out of the grave, but what was 13 
grave; any one muft conclude, that the foul, unlefg it be in the Bhi 
will make no part of the perfon that is raifed; unlefs, as your lor jou 2 
argues againft me {, You can make it out, that a fubftance which 2° 
was in the grave may come out of it, or that the foul is no fubftance | 
_ But fetting afide the fubftance of the foul, another thing that will ord 
any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's WA) 
be neceflarily to be received, as their true fenfe, is, That it will fame 
very eafily reconciled to your faying |], you do not mean by the # of 
body, The fame individual particles which were united at the polat can 
death. And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour’s words, YOU th} 
mean no other particles but fuch as were united at the point of dea ; 
becaufe you mean no other fubftance but what comes out of the gre 
and no fubftance, no particles come out, you fay, but what were 1 7 
grave; and I think, your Jordfhip will not fay, that. the particles th, 
were feparate from the body by perfpiration before the poiat of ; 
were laid up in the grave. pe ee 
But your lordfhip, I find, has an anfwer to this, viz. ¢ That arnt 
paring this with other places, you find that the words fof our 94¥4 to 
above q301e% are to be underftood of the fubftance of the booys of) 
which the foul was united, and not to (Ifuppofe your lordfhip writs 
thefe individual particles, i. e. thofe individual particles that are ge 
ve at the refurrection. For fo they muft be read, to make your bets 
fhip’s fenfe entire, and to the purpofe of your anfwer here: 0 GP 
methinks, this laft fenfe of our Saviour’s words given by your lor 
wholly;overturns the feufe which we have given of them above, ame 
from thofe words you prefs the belief of the refurreétion of the asing 
body, by this ftrong argument, that a fubftance could not, upon he the 
the voice of Chrift, come out of the grave, which was never 32 af 
grave. There (as far as I can underftand your words) your lordthip jo 
gues, that our Saviour’s words are to be underftood of the partic fab- 
the grave, unlefs, as your lordthip fays, one can make it out, that 4 ous 
flange which never was in the grave, may come out of it, And here Y 
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lordthip exprefly fays, That our Saviour’s words are to be underftood 
Of the fubftance of that body, to which the foul was [at any pad 
United, and not to thofe individual particles that are in the grave. Whic 
Put together, feems to me to fay, That our Saviour’s words are to be 
Underftood of thofe particles only that are in the grave, and not of thofe 
 Patticles only which are in the grave, but of others alfo, which have 
: ay time been vitally united to the foul, but never were in the 
rave, . 
nite next text your lordfhip brings to make the refurreftion of the 
ame body, in your fenfe, an article of faith, are thefe words of St. Paul; 
‘For we muit all appear before the judgment feat of Chrift, that ever 
ge receive the things done in his body, according to that he ha 
Ine, whether it be good or bad. To which your lordfhip fubjoins + 
is queftion; Can thefe words be underftood of any other material fub- 
» but that body in which thefe things were done? Anfwer, A 
ky may fufpend his determining the meaning of the apoftle to be, that 
finner fhall {afer for his fins in the very fame body wherein he com- 
litted them; becaufe St. Paul does not fay he fhall have the very fame 
sae when he foffers, that he had when he finned. The apoftle fays 
é ted, done in his body. ‘The body he had, and did things in, at five 
t fitteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as that, which he did 
pings in at fifty, was his body, though his body were not the very fame 
dy at thofe different ages: and fo will the body, which he fhall have 
that, the refarretion, be his body, though it be not the very fame with 
igy?, Which he had-at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at_ threefcore 
oke on the wheel, for a murder he committed at twenty, is punifhed 
what he did in his body, though the body he has, i.e. his body at 
Siege be not the fame, i. ¢. made up of the fame individual par- 
les of matter, that that body was, which he had forty years before. 


When your lordfhip has refolved with yourfelf, what that fame immu- 


ble he is, which at the laft judgment fhall receive the things done in 


tit body, your lordfitip will eafil fee, that the body he had when an 
in in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man marry 
he awife, and when bed-rid dying of a confumption, and at laft, which 
hall have after his refurrection, are each of them his body, theugh 

‘ of them be the fame body, the one with the other. . 
Pi farther, to your lordthip’s queftion, Can thefe words be underftood 
; ethas 4 other material fubftance, but that body in which .thefe things 
sin done? I anfwer, Thefe words of St. Paul may be un of 
de her material fubftance, than that body in which thefe things were 
my becaufe your lordthip teaches me, and gives me a ftrong reafon fo 
fie ettand them. Your lordthip fays, t That you do not fay the 
¢ particles of matter, which the finner had at the very time of the 
gineniion of his fins, fhall be raifed at the laft day. And yopr lordfhip 
Conf, this reafon for it;- |] For then a long finner muft have a vaft bodys 
dering the continued {pending of particles by perfpiration. Now, 
meee if the apoftle’s words, as your lordthip would argue, cannot be 
thi erflood of any other material fubftance, but that body in whicl. thefe 
gs were done; and no body, upon the removal or change of fome 


ry : 2 : : . 
E the particles that at any time make it up, 18 the fame material fub- 
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ftance, or the fame body ; it will, I think, thence follow, that either 
the finner muft have all the fame individual particles vitally united to 


foul when he is raifed, that he had vitally united to his foul when he » 


finned ; or elfe St. Paul’s words here cannot be'underftood to mean aia 
fame body in which the things were done. For if there were other par 
ticles of matter in the body, wherein the things were done, than in that 
which is raifed, that which is raifed cannot be the fame body in whic 
they were done: unlefs that alone, which has juft all the fame individu 
articles when any aétion is done, being the fame body wherein 1t ye 
one, that alfo, which has not the fame individual particles wherein. - 
action was done, can be the’ fame body wherein it was done; whic 
in effect to make the fame body fometimes to be the fame, and fometime 
not the fame. 
_ Your lordfhip thinks it fuffices to make the fame body, to have not all, 
but no other particles of matter, but fuch as were fometime or other V- 
tally united to the foul before; but fuch a body, made up of part of the 
pte fome time or other vitally united to the foul, is no more th 
ame body wherein the ations were done in the diftant parts of the Jong 
finner’s life,, than that is thé fame body in which a quarter, or halt, ve 
three quarters of the fame particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
pee A finner has aéted here in his body an hundred years; he 15 
raifed at the laft day, but with what body? The fame, fays your lordfhips 
that he acted in; becaufe St. Paul fays, he muft receive the things ple 
in his body. . What therefore muf his body at the refurreétion confit ee 
Mutt it confift of all the particles of matter that have ever been v3t4™) 
“united to his foul? For t ey, in fucceflion, have all of them ma Ais 
his body wherein he did thefe things: No, fays your lordfhip, er ‘the s 
would: make his body too vaft; it fuffices to make the fame body 
which the things were done, that it confifts of fome of the particles, 4 
no other, but fuch as were, fome time during his life, vitally united t 
his foul. But according to this account, his body at the refurrectl 
being, as your lordthip feems to limit it, near the fame fize it was + 
fome part of his life, it will be no more the fame body in which" 
things were done in the diftant parts of his life, than that is the a 
body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual © dy 
ter that then made it up, is now wanting, For example, Let his DX 
at fifty years old confift of a million of parts: five hundred thoufand 
leaft of thofe parts will be different from thofe which made up his? les 
at ten years, and at an hundred, So that to take the numerical! parti¢ % 
that made up his body at fifty, or any other feafon of his life, es vas 
gather them promifeuoufly out of thofe which at different times have {@ 
ceflively been vitally united tovhis foul, they will no more make the a 
body, which was his, wherein fome of his a¢tions were done, than thal 
the fame body, which has but half the fame particles : and yet all ye 
- lordthip’s- argument here for the fame body, is, becaufe St. Paul lt? 
muft be his body, in which thefe things were done; which it could” 
be, if any other fubftance were joined to it, i.e. if any other partic ye 
matter made up the body, -which were not vitally united to the foul WA” 
the attion was done, | . 
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_ Again, your lordthip fays, * * That youdo notday the fame individval 
Patticles [fhall make wp the body at the refurreétion | which were united 
tthe point of death, for there mutt be a gteat alteration in them ina 
‘Wgering difeafe, as if a fat man falls into a confumption.’ Becaufe, it is 
Us y, your lordfhip thinks thefe particles of a decrepit, wafted, wis 
heted body, would be too few, or unfit to make fuch a plump, trong, 
Mgorous, well-fized body, as it has pleafed your lordthip to proportion 
tin your thoughts.to men at the refurrection; and therefore fome 
tae portion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man’s foul, 
hall be reafflumed to make up his body to the bulk your lordthip judg 
“onvenient; but the greateft part of them fhall be left out, to avoid A 
Making his body more vatt than your lordfhip thinks will be fit, as aps 
Pas by thefe your lordfhip’s words immediately following, viz. t ¢ That 
You do not fay the fame particles the finner had at the very time of com- 

liffion of his fins; for then.a long finner muft have a vait body.’ . 
* But then, pray, my lord, what muit.an embryo do, who dying within 
4 few hours after his body, was. vitally united to his foul, has no parti- 
les of matter, which were formerly vitally. united to it, to make up his 
+°dy of that fize and proportion which your lordship feems to require 
fees at the refurrection ?. Or muft we believe he fhall remain con 
“Ot with that {mall pittance of matter, and that yet imperfect body to 
i nity, becaufe it is an article of faith to believe the refurrection of the 
‘ty fame body, i.e. made up of only fuch particles as have been. vi- 
}  ewnited to the foul? For it muft be fo, as your lordfhip fays, { « That 
body the refult of the union of foul and body,’ it will follow, that the 
thors of an embryo dying in the womb may be very little, not the 
‘Moufandth part of any ordinary man. For fince from the firft. con- 
rier: and beginning of formation it has life, and ¢ life is the refult of 
° Union of the foul with the body;’ anembryo, that fhall die either 
‘af the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident, prefently 
ler it has life, muft, according to your lordfhip’s do¢trine, remain a 
MN not an inch long to eternity; becavfe there are not particles of 
batter, formerly united to his foul, to make him bigger, and no other 

\be made ufe of to that purpofe; though what greater congruity the 
oul hath with any particles of matter which were once vitally united to 
it Ut are now fo no longer, than it hath with particles of matter which 
ene united to, would be hard to determine, if that fhould be 
ended, ‘ 

By thefe and not a few other the like confequences, one tay fee what 
“Vice they do to religion, and the Chriftian doétrine, who raife quef- 
wher and make articles of faith about the refurre¢tion of the fame body, 
wi ve the {cripture fays nothing of the fame body ; or if it does, 1t 1s 
fon, no {mall reprimand || to thofe who make fuch an inguiry, ‘ But 

€men will fay, How are the dead raifed up? and with what body do 

“€Y come? Thou fool, that which thou fowet, is not quickened, except 
thay And that which thou foweft, thou foweft not that body. that 
al be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of fome other 
towne God giveth it a body, as it hath pleafed him.’ Words, I 
agai think, fuficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 

Aint the fame body’s being. raifed at the laft day. It fuifices, that all 
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the dead fhall be raifed, and every one appear and anfwer for the things 
done in his life, and receive ac¢ording to the things he has done 3n : 
body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has faid im 
thing inconfiftent herewith, I prefume may and muft be acquitted fort 
being guilty of any thing inconfiftent with the article of the refurrettio 
of the dead. yeh 
But your lordfhip, to prove the refurrection of the fame body sot 
an article of faith, farther afks, *« How could it be faid, if any ve , 
fabftance be joined to the foul at the refurreétion, as its body, that a 
were the things done in or by the body ?? Anfw. Juit as it may be = 
‘of a-man at an hundred years old, that hath then another fubitant 
joined to his foul, than he had at twenty ; that the murder or dri 
nefs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body : how ) 
the body’ comes in here, I do not fee. ‘in 
' Your lordfhip adds, ¢ and St. Paul’s difpute about the manner of ete 
‘the body, might foon have ended, if there were no neceflity of the #3 y 
body.’ Anfw. When I underftand what argument there is in thefe woF ; 
to prove the refurreétion of the fame body, without the mixture ? ee 
new atom of matter, I fhall know what to fay to it. In the meap mal 
this I underftand, that St. Paul would have put as fhort an end pik 
difputes about this matter, if he had faid, that there was a neceflity ° 
of the fame body, or that irfhould be the fame body. here 
The next text of feripture you bring for the fame body is, + ‘ If ye 
be no refurreétion of the dead, then is not Chrift raifed.’ From ¥ his 
your fordfhip argues, } ¢ It feems then other bodies are to be raifed te his 
was.’ I grant other dead; as certainly raifed as Chrift was; for el 1 ; 
refarrcétion would be of no ufe to mankind, But I do not fee iy tds 
follows, that they fhall be raifed with the fame body, as Chsift tr 
“yaifed with the fame body, as your lordfhip infers in thefe words nt 
nexed ; * And can there be any doubt, whether his body was here 
_ material fubftance which was united to his foul before?’ 1 anfwet ks 
at all; nor that irhad juft the fame diftinguithing lineaments and Me .. 
yea, and the fame wounds that it had at the time of his death. a 
fore your lordfhip will argue from other bodies being raifed as his 
That they muft keep proportion with his in famenefs; then we ther 
lieve, that every man: fhall be raifed with the fame lineaments and : nds 
“notes of diftinction he had at the time of his death, even with his "Oi 
yet open, if he had any, becaufe our Saviour was fo raifed ; which ai 
“to me fearce reconcileable with what your lordthip fays, |} of 2 fat 
falling into a confumption, and dying. - tha 
But whether it will confift or no with your lordthip’s meaning 9 4, 
place, this to me fvems a confequence that will need to be better pr Bs 
“viz. That our bodies mutt be raifed the fame, juft as our Saviout aa 
becaufe St. Paul fays, « if there be no refurreétion of the dead, then? : nd 
Chritt rifen.’ For it may be a goodconfequence, Chrift is ™ OE Ais 
“therefore there fhall be a refurrection of the dead; and yet this a at 
be a good confequence, Chrift was raifed with the fame body he had 
his death, therefore all men fhall be raifed with the fame body Y man 
“at their death, contrary to what your lordthip fays concerning 4 hel 
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foul p, anfwer, I beg your lordfhip to confider, 
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dying of a confumption. But the cafe I think far different betwixt our 
viour, and thofe to be raifed at the laft day. 
| 1. His body faw not corruption, and therefore to give him another 
body new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not con- 
tained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and intire as it was laid there, 
had been to deftroy his body to frame him a new one without any need. 
But why with the remaining particles of a man’s body long fince diffolved 
and mouldered into duit and atoms (whereof poffibly a great part may 
have undergone variety of changes, and entered into other concretions; 


ven in the bodies of other men) other new particles of matter mixed 


’ 


With them, may not ferve to make his body again, as well as the mixture 
of new and different particles of matter with the old, did in the compais 
Of his life make his body, I think no reafon can be given. 
eh his may ferve to fhow, why, though the materials of our Saviour’s 
body were not changed at his refurrection; yet it does not follow, but 
that the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at 
: Jatt day have feveral new particles in it, and that without any incon- 
Yenience: fince whatever matter is vitally united to his foul is his body, 
% much as is that which was united to it when he was born, or in any 
other part of his life. 3 

_,2. In the next place, the fize, fhape, figure, and lineaments of our Sa- 
Mlour’s body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his 


fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the raifed body of our Saviour, 


Me fame they were at his death, to be a conviction to his difciples, to 
Whom he fhewed himfelf, and who were to be witneffes of his refur- 
i ion, that their matter, the very fame man, was crucified, dead, and 
Utied, and raifed again; and therefore he was handled by them, and 
at before them after he was rifen, to give them in all points full fatif- 
5 tlon that it was really he, the fame, and not another, nor a {petre or 
rPatition of him: though I do not think your lordfhip will thence 
tgue, that becaufe others are to be raifed as he was, therefore it is ne- 
1 aty to believe, that becaufe he eat after his refurrection, others at the 
at day fhail eat and drink after they are raifed from the dead; which 
“NS to me as good an argument, as becaufe his undiffolved body was 
"aifed ont of the grave, juit as it there lay intire, without the mixture 
the WY new particles 5 therefore the corrupted and confumed bodies of 
dead, at the refurrection, fhall be new framed only out of thofe 
tered particles which were once vitally united to their fouls, without 
leaft mixture of any one fingle atom of new matter. But at the 
day, when all men are raifed, there will be no need to be affured of 


ty one particular man’s refarrection. It is enough that every one fhall 


jpPear before the judgment-feat of Chrift, to receive according to what 
© had done in his former life; but in what fort of body he fhall ap- 


ee or of what particles made up, the {cripture having faid nothing, 


ut that it fhall be a fpiritual body raifed in incorruption, it is not for 


Re to determine. 


reg ot lordhhi atks, * * Were they [who faw our Saviour after his refur- 
ion}..witneffes only of fome material fubitance then united to his 
whether you fuppofe 


Our Sas . 
* Saviour was to be known to be the fame man (to the witnedies that 
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were to fee him, and teftify his refurreétion) by his foul, that could nee 
ther be feen or known to be ‘the fame; or by his body, that could 
feen, and by the difcernible ftruQure and marks of it, be known [0 ™ 
the fame? When your lordthip has refolved that, all that you fay 1°" 

page will anfwer itfelf. Bot becaufe one man cannot know another 10 

the fame, but by the outward vifible lineaments, and fenfible marks ‘ 
has been wont to be known and ‘diftingwithed by, will your Jorel™ 
therefore argue, ‘That the Great Judge, at the laft day, who gives © eat 
man, whom he raifes, his new body, fhall not be able to know oF 
who, unlefs he give to every one of them a body, juft of the fame os 
fize, and features; and made up of the very fame individual particles i 
had in his former life? Whether fach .a way of arguing for the te 


Site ; Sa 5 to 
reGion of the fame body, ‘to be an article of faith, contributes much 


the ftrengthening the credibility of the article of the refurrection 0 
dead, I fhall leave to the judgment of others. an 
Farther, for the proving the refarreCtion of the fame body, t0 De i 
article of faith, your lordfhip fays, * * But the apoftle infifts upon the t 
furreCtion of Chrift, not merely as an argument of the posibility, © 
ours, but of the certainty of it; + becaufe he rofe, as the firft-fru? ; 
Chrift the firft-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriit’s at his COPY ty 
Anfw. No doubt, the ‘refurreétion of Chrift is a proof of the certai® f 
of our refurrection, But is it therefore a proot of the refurre De 
the fame body, confifting of the fame individual particles which ae 
‘red to the making up of our body here, without the mixture of any © 
‘other particle of matter? I confefs I fee no fuch confequence. tg 
But your lordfhip goes.on: t * St. Paul was aware of the objections 
‘men’s minds about the refurrection of the fame body ; and it is 01 8° 
‘confequence as to this article, to fhow upon what grounds he pred 
“« But fome men will fay, how are the dead raifed up, and with what ‘ 
do they come?’ Firft, he fhows, that the feminal parts of plants ie 
wonderfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, i” thee 
ner of their vegetation.” Anfwer. I do not perfe@ly underitand, 7" 
is ‘ for the feminal parts of plants to be wonderfully imptoved by 8 12 
dinary “Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation + OF fut 
‘perhaps, I fhould better fee how this ‘here tends to the proof of the “3 Me 
rection of the fame body, in your lordfhip’s fenfe. thet 
Jt continues, {| * They fow bare grain of wheat, or. of fome ove 
enidie God giveth it a body, as it hath pleafed him, and t0 © 
feed his own-body. Here, fays your lordfhip, is an identity of *°" 
‘terial fubftance fuppofed.’ It may befo, Butto me a diverfity?, 9, 
‘material fubftance, i.e. of the component particles, is here fupp® “wo 
in dire&t words faid. For the words of St. Paul taken all togethe? hall 
‘thus, § § That which thou foweft, thou foweft not that body whi¢! 
be, but ‘bare grain ;’ and fo on, as your lordfhip has fet down rn go 
remainder of them. ‘From which words of St. Paul, the nature, — 
ment feems to me to ftand thus: If the body that is put in the © ip 
‘fowing, is not that body which fhall be, then the body that 4 pe 
the grave, is not that, i.e, the fame body that fhall be. 
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_ But your lordthip proves it to he the fame body by thefe three Greek 
yords of the text, 7d ids cua, which your lordfhip interprets thus, 
* That proper body which belongs to it.’ Anfwer. Indeed by. thofe 


Steck words 13 Wier od pees whether our tranflators have rightly rendered ¢ 
them « his own body,’ or your lordfhip more rightly * that proper body — 


Which belongs to it,’ I formerly underftood no more but this, that in the 
Produétion of wheat, and other grain from feed, God continued every 
{Pecies diftinst; fo that from grains of wheat fown, root, ftalk, blade, 
€2r, grains of wheat were produced, and not thofe of barley; and fo 
Of the reft, which I took to be the meaning of ‘ to every feed his own 
body.’ No, fays’your lordthip, thefe words prove, That to every plant 
Of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, is given she pro- 
Pet body that belongs to it, which is the fame body with the grain that 
Was fown. Anfwer. This, I confefs, I do not underftand ; becaufe 1 do 
Not underftand how one individual grain can be the fame with twenty, 
ue ye or an hundred individual grains; for fuch fometimes is the in- 
.. 

Ratt your lordthip proves it. For, fays your lordthip, + ¢ Every feed 
having that body in little, which is afterwards fo much enlarged ; and 
M grain the feed is corrupted before its germination; but it hath its 
Pfoper organical parts, which make it the fame body with that which 
Werows up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, as other 
fee, are, yet it hath been found, by the moft accurate obfervations, 
that upon feparating the membranes, thefe feminal parts are difcerned 
4n them; which afterwards grow up to that body which we call corn. 
In which words I crave leave to obferve, that your lordfhip fuppofes 
that a body may be enlarged by the addition of an hundred or a thou- 
4and times as. much in bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the 

ame body; which, I confefs, I cannot underitand, 
But in the next place, if that could be fo; and that the plant, in its 
fall pou at harveft, increafed by a thoufand or a million of times as 
‘Thuch new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in 
the grain that was fown, was the very fame body ; yet 1 do not think 
‘Nat your lordfhip will fay, that every minute, infenfible, and incon- 
tivably {mall grain of the hundred grains, contained in that little 
Organized feminal plant, is every one of them the very fame with that 
Stain which ‘contains that whole feminal plant, and all thofe invifible 
fiains in it. For then it will follow, that one grain is the fame with an 
Undred, and an hundred diftin€t grains the fame with one: which I fhall 

§ but one grain, , 
For I befeech you, my Jord, confider what it is St. Paul here fpeaks 
Of: it is plain he fpeaks of that which is fown and dies, i. e. the grain 
that the hufhandman takes out of his barn to fow in his field. And 
OF this grain St. Paul fays, * that it is not that body that, fhall be,’ Thefe 
we: viz. * that’ which is fown, and that body that fhall be,’ are all the 
Odies that St. Paul here [peaks of, to reprefent the agreement or differ- 
€nee of men’s bodies after the refurrection, with thot they had before 
they died, Now, I crave leave to afk your lordfhip, which of thefe two 
AS that little invifible feminal plant, which your lordfhip here Speaks of ? 
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€ able tg aflent to, when I can conceive, that all the wheat in the world. 
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Does your lordfhip mean by it the grain that is fown? But that is not 
what St. Paul fpeaks of ; he could not mean this embryonated Jittle 
plant, for he could not denote it by thefe words, ¢ that which thou fowe"s 
or that he.fays muft die: but this lictle embryonated plant, contained 10 
the feed that is fown, dies not: or does your lordfhip mean by it, “P, 
body that fhall be ?? But neither by thefe words, « the body that hall. bes 
can St. Paul be fuppofed to denote this infenfible little embryonal 
plant; for that is already in being, contained in the feed that 18 owns 
and therefore could not be fpoken of und-r the name of the body that a 
be. And therefore, 1 confe(s, I cannot fee of what ufe it is to your lord- 
fhip to introduce here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, ni 
to make that the fame, or not the fame with any other, when thofe whit 
St. Paul {peaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, thefe two vifible fen 7 
bodies, the grain fown, and the corn grown up to ear; with neither ° 
which this infenfible embryonated plant can be the fame body, unlets ‘ 
infenfible body can be the fame body with a fenfible body, anda. little 
body can be the fame body with one ten thoufand, or an hundred thous 
fand times as big as itfelf. So that yet, I confefs, I fee not the refurrec- 
tion of the fame body proved, from thefe words of St, Paul, to vi 
article of faith. “sie shat 
Yourlordthip goes on: * ¢ St. Paul indeed faith, That we fow not We 
body that fhall be; but he {peaks not of the identity, but the perfection 
of it? Here my underftanding fails me again: for | cannot. unde if 
St. Paul to fay, That the fame identical fenfible grain of wheat, f 
was fown at feed-time, is the very fame with every grain of W ea ‘, 
the ear at harveft, that fprang from it: yet fo I muft underitand its! 
make it prove, that the fame fenfible body, that is laid in the grav@ ©. 
be the very fame with that which fhall be raifed at the refurrection. — k 
I do not know of any feminal body in little, contained in the deaé © 
cafe of any man or woman, which, as your lordfhip fays, in feeds, hi 
its proper organical parts, fhall. afterwards be enlarged, and at 
furre€tion grow up into the fame man. For I never thought of an} 
feed or feminal parts, either of plant or animal, ¢ fo wonderfully improv 
by the Providence of God,’ whereby the fame plant or animal fhov rf 


ned [0 
Br aint 


get itfelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence defi 4 
prodace the fame individual, but for the producing of future and 
individuals, for the continuation of the fame fpecies. ; af 
Your lordfhip’s next Words are, + * And although there be fach a ¢ h 
ference from the grain itfelf, when it comes up to be perfect corms wit 
_root, ftalk, blade, and ear, that it may be faid to outward appearance P 
to be the fame body ; yet with regard to the feminal and organical Pe 
it is as much the fame, as a man grown up, is the fame with the emb!y. 
in the womb.’ Anfwer. It does not appear by any thing I can 1? is 
the text, that St, Paul here compared the body produced, with the © 
minal and organical parts contained in the grain it fprang from, but i 
the whole fenfible grain that was grown, Microfcopes had not then a 
covered the little embryo plant in the feed: and foppofing 1, Pa, 
have been revealed to St, Paul (though in the fcripture we find litte f ‘ 
velation of natural philofophy) yet an argument taken from a thing 
fectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be ® * 


e . 
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Manner of ufe to them; nor ferve at all either to inftruét or convince 
them, But granting that thofe St. Paul writ to, knew it as well ae Mr. 
Lewenhoek ; yet your lord(hip thereby proves not the raifing of the fame 
dy ; your lordthip fays, it is as much the fame [I crave leave to add 
bod 1 © as a man grown up is the fame’ (fame what, 1 befeech your lord- 
hip 2) « with the embryo in the womb.’ For that the body of the embryo 
in the womb, and body of the man grown up, is the fame body, I think 
20 one will fay ; unlefs he can perfuade himfelf, that a body that is not 
the hundredth art of another, is the fame with that other; which I 
tk no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by ideas 
i ek and reafoning, he has learnt to fay, that a part and the whole 
€ the fame. 
Your lordfhip goes on, ** And although many arguments may beufed 
prove, that a man is not the fame, becaufe life, which depends upon 
Courfe of the blood, and the manner of refpiration, and nutrition, is 
different in both ftates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, 
that thould ferioufly affirm, That it was not the fame. man. And your 
Ordihip fays, I grant that the variation of great parcels of matter in 
Plants, alters not the identity : and that the organization of the parts in 
he coherent body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity 
a plant.’ Anfwer. My lord, 1 think the queftion is not about the fame 
Man, but the fame body. For though 1 do fay, + (fomewhat differently 
Son what your lordfhip fets down as My words here) * That that which has 
F Uch an organization, as is fit to receive and diftribute nourifhment, fo | 
, “8 to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a plant, 
A In which confiits the vegetable life, continues to be the fame plant, as 
_ Ong as it partakes of the fame life, though that life be communicated 
0 new particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant:’ yet I do 
hi remember, that | any where fay, ‘That a plant, which was once no 
igger than an oaten firaw, and afterwards grows Co be above a fathom 


oUt, is the fame body, though it be ftill the fame plant. 





f he well. known tree in Epping Foreft, called the King’s Oak, which 
Om not weighing afounce at fintt, grew to have many tons of timber 
Mit, was ali along the fame oak, the very fame plant; but nobody, I 
Nk, will fay thateit was the fame body when it weighed a ton, as it 
Ha when it weighed but an ounce, unlets he has a mind to fignalize 
Imfelf by faying, “That that is the fame body, which has a thoufand 
Patticles of different matter in it, for one particle that is the fame ;_ which 
No better than to. fay, ‘That a thoufand different particles are but one 
: the fame particle, and one and the fame particle is a thoufand ditke- 
"Nt particles; a thoufand times a greater abfurdity, than to fay half is 
Ole, or the whole is the fame with the half; which will be im- 
Toved ten thoufand times yet farther, if a men fhall, fay (as yout 
bay tip feems to me to argue here) That that great oak is the very fame 
¥ with the agorn it fprang from, becaufe there was in that acorn an 
“tm little, which was afterwards (as your Jordihip expreffes it) fo much | 
eaih BS as to muke that mighty tree, For this embryo, if I may {rz 
fay phe oak in little, being not the hundredth, of perhaps the thou- 
0 th part of the acorn, and the acorn being not the thoufandth part 
h the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary to prov’ the acorn a 
The town oak to be the fame body, by a way wherein it cannot he 


¢ 
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“pretended, that above one’ particle of an hundred thoufand, of 2 million, 
ig the fame in the one body, that it was in the other. From! whic 
of reafoning, it will follow, that a nurfe and her fucking child have? 
fame body, and be paft doubt, that a mother and her infant have i 
fame'body. But this isa way of certainty found out to eftablith Mf 
articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
lordthip fays ¢ I have ftarted, which is apt to leave men’s minds m° 
doubtful than before,’ . otk 
_ And now I defire your lordthip to confider of what ufe it is t0 ip 
in’ the prefent cafe, to quote out of my lflay thefe words, * That Pat 
§ taking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant ? finc 
queftion is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity ™ 
body : it being a very different thing to be the fame plant, and t0 £ 
the fame body. For that which makes the fame plant, does not ™”" 
the fame body; the one being the partaking. in the fame continuet 
- vegetable life, the other the confifting of the fame numerical ar 
ticles of matter. And therefore your lordfhip’s inference from my WO" 
above quoted, in thefe which you fubjoin *, feems to me a very fesang? 
one, viz. ¢ So that in things capable of any fort of life, the identity or 
fiftent with a continued fucceffion of parts; and fo the wheat grows UV? 
is the fame body with the grain that was fown,’ For I believe, } ech 
wards, from which you infer, ¢And fo the wheat grown up is the sar 
‘body with the grain that was fown,’ were put into a fyllogifm, this W™ 
hardly be brought to be the conclufion. tioh 
» But your lordfhip goes on with confequence upon confequence, ps4 
Thave not’ eyes acute enough every where to fee the connexion, t 20 
bring it tothe refurreétion of the fame body. The connexion © vs 
lordfhip’s words + is as followeth; * And thus the alteration of the P? si 
of the body at the refurreGtion, is confiftent with its identity, if its off 
nization and life be the fame; and this is a real identity of te ys 
which depends not upon confcioufnefe. From whence it follows, that! 
make the fame body, no more is required, but reftoring life to the 
nized parts of it.’ If the queftion were about raifing the fame plant 
do not fay but there might be fome appearance for making fuch an} 
rence from my words as this, * Whence it follows, that to make th ‘a? 
plant, no more is required, but to reftore life to the organized parts tt 
But this deduction, wherein, from thofe words of mine that fpeak © é 
‘of the identity of a plant, your lordthip infers, there is no more rele 
to make the fame body, than to make the fame plant, being to? ft 
for me, I leave to my reader to find out. : the 
Your lordthip goes on and fays, { That I grant likewife, ‘ That o 
* identity of the fame man confifts in a participation of the fame “et 
f tinued life, by conttantly fleeting particles of matter in fucoelie 
€ vitally united to the fame organized body.’ Anfwer. I fpeak a 
words of the identity of the fame man, and your lordfhip thence 104 57 
» goncludes ; ¢ fo that there is no difficulty of the famenefs of the boay., 
But your lordfhip knows, that I do not take thefe two founds, man? ie 
body, to ftand for the fame thing, nor the identity of theman ro be 
fame with the identity of the body,» peak 
_, But let us read out your lordthip’s words, |] « So that there #8 PO- yy 
ficulty as to the famenefs of the body, if life were continued ; and” 
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divine power, life be reftored to that material fubftance which was before 
United, by a reunion of the foul to it, there is no reafon to deny the iden- 
ity of the body, not from the confcioufnefs of the foul, but from that 
pa which js the refult of the union of the foul and body.’ - 
. fl underftand your lordfhip right, you in thefe words, from the paf- 
ages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thofe words of mine 
H will follow, That it is or may be the fame body, that is raifed at the 
tefurtestion, If fo, my lord, your lordfhip has then proved, That my - 
Sook is not inconfiftent with, but coriformable to this article of the refur- 
tition of the fame body, which your lordfhip contends for, and will have 
oh an article of faith : for though I do by no means deny that the fame 
fii ies fhall be raifed at the laft day, yet I fee nothing your lordthip has 
i d to prove it to be an article of faith. 
~ Bat your lordthip goes on with your proofs and fays, * * But St. Paul 
“Ul foppofes, that it muft be that material fubftance to which the foul 
as before united. For, faith he, * it is fown in corruption, it ts raifed 
Wincorruption : it is fown in difhonour, it is raifed in glory: it is fown 
 weakneds, it is raifed in power: it is fown a natural body, it is raifed 
®fititual body.” Can fuch a material fubftance, which was never united 
tothe body, be faid to be fown in corruption, and weaknefs, and difhonour? 
ither, therefore, he muft fpeak of the fame body, or his meaning cannot 
“comprehended.” I anfwer, ‘Can fucha material fubftance, which was 
et laid in the grave, be {aid to be fown,’ &c.? For your lordfhip fays, 
ie You do not fay the fame individual particles, which were united at the 
Point of death, fhall be raifed at the laft day ;’ and no other particles are 
o. inthe grave, but fuch as are united at the point of death; either there- 
40te your lordfhip muft {peak of another body, different from that which 
Was fown, which fhall be raifed, or elfe your meaning, 1 think, cannot 
“© comprehended. ai? 
But whatever be your meaning, your lordthip proves it to be St. Paul’s 
‘Feaning, That the fame body fhall be raifed, which was fown, in thefe 
‘Ollowing words,  ‘ For what does all this relate to a confcious principle?” 
inn The feripture being exprefs, that the fame perfon fhould be raifed 
P dd appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift,: that every one may receive 
“cording to what he had done in his body; it was very well fuited to 
vantnon apprehenfions (which refined not about € particles that had been 
jitally united to the foul’) to fpeak of the body which each one was to 
ave after the refurre€tion, as he would be apt to fpeak of it himfelf. For 
os being his body both: before and after the refurrection, every one ordi- 
fens! {peaks of his body as the fame, though in a ftriét and philofophical 
io as your lordthip {peaks, it be not the very fame. “Phus it 1s no 
: “propriety of fpeech to fay, * this body of mine, which was formerly 
Sa and plump, is now weak and wafted,’ though in fuch a fenfe as you 
wth {peaking here, it be not the fame body. Revelation declares nothing 
{ny where concerning the fame body, in your lordfhip’s fenfe of the fame 
‘Dedy, which appears not to have been thought of. ‘The apoftle directly 
Ppofes nothing for or againft the fame body, as neceffary to be believed 
lat which he is plain and direst in, is his oppofing and condemning fuch 
iran queftions about the body, which could ferve only to perplex, not 
or oni what was material and neceffary for them to believe, viz. ada 
judgment and retribution to men ina future fate; and therefore it is 
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no wonder, that mentioning their bodies, he fhould ufe a way of fpexki"S 
{nited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard pofitively to ang 
elude any thing for the determining of this queftion (efpecially 284" — 
exprefiions in the fame difcourfe that plainly incline to the other fide) ‘a 
4 matter which, as it appears, the apoftle thought not neccflary t0 dpe 
apie, and the {pirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one’s CU? 
ty in. pre 
But your lordthip fays, * ¢ The apoflle {peaks plainly of that bo¢y which 
was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and 19 0 fhe 
ored with more noble qualities.’ 1 with your lordfhip had quoted ae 
words of St. Paul, wherein he {peaks plainly of that numerical body doe 
was once quickened; they would prefently decide this queftion. his 
your lordfhip proves it by thefe following words of St, Paul: ‘ For t 
corruption muft pat on incorruption, and this mortal muit put oD id: 
tality ;’ to whichiyour lordfiip adds, «that you do not fee how he ei és 
more exprefsly affirm the identity of this corraptibie body, with that 4 # 
the refurrection,” How exprefly it is affirmed by the apottle, fhall be fe 
fidered by and by, In the mean time, it is paft doubt, that your lordibip 

knows what you do or do not fee. But this 1 would-be bold to 1)" 
that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where there are fo vi 4 
occafions for it, if it-hhad been neceflary to have been believed) but if 
m exprefs words that the fame bodies fhould be. raifed, every OD© °° % 
who thinks of it, will fee he had more exprefly affirmed the identty | 
the bodies which men now have, with thofe they fhall. have after 1 
refurrection, en 
. The remainder of your lordthip’s period + is; « And that without any 
refpeét to the principle of felf-con{cioufnefs.’  Anf. ‘Thefe words, 1 ¢08 om 
not, have fome meaning, but 1 muft own I know not what; eithef i ‘ 
_ wards the proof of the refurre¢tion of the fame body, or to fhow; that zi4 
thing I have faid concerning felf-confcioufnels, is inconfitent: for / ia 
not remember that I have any where faid, that the identity of body ©°"” 
fifted in felf-confcioufnefs. 

From your preceding words, your lordthip concludes thus: } 
if the {cripture be the fole ataten of our faith, this is an article, he 
My lord, to make the conclufion unqueftionable, I humbly conce!ve a 
words muft run thus: ¢ And foif the feripture, and your lordthip $ an he 
pretation of it be the fole foundation of our faith, the refurrection ° d 
fame body is an article of it,’ For, with fubmiffion, your lord{bip t 
neither produced exprefs words of feripture for it, nor {o proved t at a 
be the meaning of any of thofe words of {cripture which you have sae 
duced for it, that.a man who reads and fincerely endeavours to 0° ne 
ftand the feripture, cannot but find himfelf obliged to believes aie 

refly, «that the fame bodies of the dead,’ in your lordfhip’s fenfey ™ iad 

raifed, as ¢ that the dead hall be raifed.? And I crave leave © ed 
your lordthip this one reafon for it, He who reads with attention this fa 
courfe of St. Paul § where he difcourfes of the refurrection, Wt ‘ i 
that he plainly diftinguifhes between the dead that fhall be raifed, @€ 
bodies of the dead. For it is vexpol, advies, od are the nominative cafes P 
Il tysiposias, Cwomormbicorlas, eyerbxcovlas, all along, and not gdpclas bo beck 
which one may with reafon think wonld fomewhere or other have , 
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‘xpreffed, if all this had been faid to propofe it as an article of faith, that 
the very fame bodies fhould be raifed. ‘lhe fame manner of {peaking the 
Pint of God obferves all through the New Teftament, where it is faid, 
, taife the dead, quicken of make alive the dead, the refurreStion of the 
tad.’ Nay, thefe very words of our Saviour, t+ urged by your lordthip 
for the refurrection of the fame body, run thus, Ilavles. oi ty roig purnjsciass 
stories THs Qurng ale 6 ixmropeurorlas, of we eynbr wornzarles tic areswcw 
(vis, of Ok re Dadra mpabarles sis AAS ATIV npITEwE. Would not a well- 
Meaning {earcher of the feriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here 
iitended by our Saviour were to teach, and propofe it as an article of 
faith, neceflury to be believed by every one, that the very fame bodies 


the dead fhould be raifed ; would not, | fay, any one be gars think, 


hat if our Saviour meant fo, the words fhould rather have been, ace 

Cipchle. & iv roig javnpstors, 1.€. § all the bodies that are in the graves,” 
Tather than « all who are in the graves ;’ which muft denote perfons, and 
Mt precifely bodies? 

Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diftinétion between the dead 
®nd the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 
' Cor, xv, to ftand precifely for the bodies of the dead, are thefe words 

‘the apoftle, { ¢ But fome man will fay, how are the dead raifed? And 
With what bodies do they come?’ Which words, ¢ dead’ and ‘ they,’ if 
Uppofed to ftand precifely for the bodies of the dead, the queftion will 
Tin thus: « How are the dead bodies raifed? And with what bodies do 

dead bodies come?’ Which feems to have no very agreeable fenfe. 

This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps fo exprefly to 
this Phrafe, or form of {peaking in the New Teftament, ¢ of raifing, quick- 
“ting, rifing, refurrection, &c. of the dead,’ where the refurrection of 
he lait day is fpoken of; and that the body is not mentioned, but in 
“wer to this queftion, ¢ With what bodies fhall thofe dead, who are 
a come?’ io that by the dead cannot precifely be meant the dead 
an v3: Ldo not fee but a good chriftian, who reads the fcripture with 
Nintention to believe all that is there revealed to him concerning the 
wiutregtion, may acquit himfelf of his duty therein, without entering 
Wh the inguiry, whether the dead fhall have the very fame bodies or no? 
hi ich fort of inquiry the apoftle, by the appellation he beftows here on 
™ that makes it, feems not much to encourage. Nor, if he fhall think 
Aimfelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 
Pes taifed at the Jaft day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul’s anfwer, 

the determination of the Apoftle to be much in favour of the very 
ame body; unlefs the being told, that the body fown, is not that body 
lig thall be; that the body raifed js as different from that which was 
a down, as the flefh of man is from the flefh of beatts, fifhes, and birds; 
fe e fun, moon, and ftars are different one from another; or as dif- 
noe as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incor- 
a tae powerful, fpiritual, immortal body ; and laftly, as different as 
os y that is fleth and blood, is from a body that is not fleth and blood ; 
-°r flefh and blood cannot, fays St. Paul, in this very place, {| inherit the 
p,Stom of God:’ unlefs, 1 fay, all this, which is contained in St. 
"AUl’s Words, can be fuppofed to be the way to deliver this as an article of 
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faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. That the dea! 
fhould be raifed with the very fame bodies that they had before in 
life ;’ which article prdpofed in thefe or the like plain and’ exprefs wore” 
could have left no room for doubt in the meaneft capacities, nor for com 
teft in the moft perverfe minds. : ie 
Your lordfhip adds in the next words, * * And fo it hath been always 


underftood by the chriftian church, viz. That the refurrection of the fam. 


body, in your lordfhip’s fenfé of the fame body, is an article of a 
Anfwer, What the chriftian church has always underftood, is beyone 
knowledge. But for thofe who coming fhort of your lordfhips gre 
learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the underftanding af: 
all the whole chriftian church, ever fince the preaching of the 2 


pel, (who make the far greater part of chriftians, 1 think I may fay ee 


hundred ninety and nine of a thoufand) but are forced to have recou F fly 
the feripture to find them there, I do not fee, that they will ee 
find there this. propofed as an article. of faith, that there fhall be 4 ¢ the 
rection of the fame body; but that there fhall be a refurrettion 0 = 
dead, without explicitly determining, That they hall be raifed ally 
bodies made up wholly of the fame particles which were once VE 
united to their fouls in their former life, without the mixture of any “the 
other particleof matter; which is that which your lordfhip means by: 
fame body. 

But fappofing your lordthip to have demonftrated this to be 
of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that 2% Pi 
your losdthip has faid here, makes it fo much as probable ; What veo 
this to me? Yes, fays your lordfhip in the following words, +‘ MY" 
of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with it, for it makes the fame.” 2of 
which was here united to the foul, not to be néceffary to the bot pt 
the refurre€tion, But any material fubftance united to the fame pt 
of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body,’ ngnet 

This is an argument of your lordfhip’s which I am poe to P Now 
to. But isit not fit I fhould firft underftand it, before I an . 


an article 


wer it! 
here I do not'well know, what it is ‘ to make a thing not to be 0 J cats 
to the doctrine of the refurreCtion.’ But to help myfelf out the beft + tis 
with a guefs, I will conjeCture (which, in difputing with learned ideo 
not very fafe) your lordfhip’s meaning is, that * my idea of perfonal pods 
tity makes it not neceffary,’ that for the raifing the fame perfon, the © 
fhould be the fame. pat 
Your lordfhip’s next word is ¢ but ;’ to which I am ready to reply» of 
what? What does my idea of perfonal identity do? For fomethit ac. 
that kind the adverfative particle * but’ fhould, in the ordinary OP. 4, 
tion of our language, introduce, to make the propofition clear aP° 
ligible: but here is no fuch thing. < But,’ is one of your lord ine ip 
vileged particles, which I muft not meddle with, for fear your /0" wit 
complain of me again, © as fo fevere a critic, that for the leat ambig" 
in any particle fill up pages in my anfwer, to make my book loo 4 
-fiderable for the bulk of it.’ Bat fince this propofition here, * ™Y "rl, 
perfonal identity makes the fame body which was here united to the". 
not neceffary to the doétrine of the refurrection: But any mater” "ibe 
ftance being united to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes 
fame body,” is brought to prove my idea of perfonal identity 1160? 


t all that ; 
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With the article of the refurreGtion; I muft make it out in fome dirc& 

fe or other, that 1 may fee whether it be. both true and conclufive,. 1 
hrefore venture to read it thus: *« My idea of perfonal identity makes the 
ne body which was here united to the foul, not to be neceflary at the 
‘Mutreétion ; but allows, that any material fubftance- being united to the 

Me principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body. Ergo, my idea 
t perfonal’ identity is inconfiftent with the article of the refurrection of 


Beene body. 1s Ree ea 
Sa be your lordthip’s fenfe in this paflage, as I here have gueffed it 
© %€, or elfe 1 know not-whatit is, Lanfwer, . é 
fa That my idea of perfonal identity does not allow, that any material 
potance, being united to the fame principle of confciou{nefs, makes the 
ne body, I fay no fach thing in my book, nor any thing from whence 
t may be inferred; and your lordfhip would have done me a favour.to 
“ave fet down the words where I fay fo, or thofe from which you infer fo, 
4nd thowed how it follows from any thing J have faid, ) 
oe Granting, that it were a confequence from my idea of perfonal 
entity, that ¢ any material fubftance, being united to the fame principle 
*'can(cioufnefs, makes the fame body ;’ this would not prove that my 
a of perfonal identity was inconfiftent with this propofition, ¢ that the 
me body hall be raifed;’ but, on the contrary, affirms it: fince, if 1 
irm, as 1 do, that the fame perfons fhall be. raifed, and it be a confes 
ence of my idea of perfonal identity, that ¢ any material fubftance, being 
“hited to the fame .principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body ;” it 
follows, that if the {ame perfon be raifed, the fame body; mult be saifed 5 
nd fo | have herein not only faid nothing inconfiftent with the refurrec- 
Mon of the fame body, but have faid more, for it. than your lordfhip, 
‘Or there can be nothing plainer, than that in the {cripture it is revealed, 
oF ithe fame perfons fhall be raifed,.and appear before the judgment-feat 
'Chrift, to anfwer for what they have done in theirbodies. lf therefore 
ip atever matter be joined to the fame principle of confcioufhefs makes the 
hey Ody, it is demouitration, that if the fame perfons are raifed, they 
Mave the fame bodies. . a 
4. tow then your lordfhip makes this an inconfiftency with the refurrec- 
-. Ton, is beyond my conception. ¢ Yes,’ fays your lordship, * ‘at is in- 
onfiftent with it, for it makes the fame body which was here united to 
€ foul, not to be neceflary.’ ¥ 
1,3: 1 anfwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the. firft time Lever 
Pode that ¢ not neceflary’ was the fame with ¢ inconfiftent.’’ 1 fay, that 
we made up of the fame numerical parts of matter, is not neceffary to 
M “making of the fame perfon; from whence it will indeed.follow, that 
: the refurreCtion of the fame perfon, the fame numerical particles 0} 
opatst are not required. What does. your Jordfhip infer from hence? 
4° Mit, this: Therefore he who thinks, that the fame particles of mat~ 
“tare not neceflary to the makin of the fame perfon, cannot believe, 
hat the fame perfon fhall be railed with bodies made of the very fame 
Ftticles of matter, if God fhould reveal, that it fhall be fo, viz. 
be tthe fame perfons fhall be raifed with the fame bodies they had 
¢forey Which-is all one as to fay, that he who thought the blowing of 
tams horns was not neceflary in itfelf to the falling down of the walls of 
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Jericho, could not believe, that they fhould fall upon the blowing of rams 
horns, when God had declared it fhould be fe. : a 

Your lordthip fays, * my idea of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with 
the article of the refurre@ion :’ the reafon you ground it on, is this, 9% 
eanfe it makes not the fame body neceffiry to the making the fame P<! on 
Let us grant your lordthip’s confequence to be good, what will follow 
from it? No lefs than this, that your lordfhip’s notion (for I dare not 
fay your lordfhip has any fo dangerous things as ideas) of perfonal ich 
tity, is inconfiftent with the article of the refurrection. ‘The demon” 
ftration of it is thus; your lordfhip fays, * «Ir is not neceffasy f 
the body, to be raifed at the laft day, fhould confit of the fame particle 
of matter which were united at the point of death; for there mur” : 
great alteration in them in a lingering difeafe, as if a fat man falls ia 
a confumption: you do not fay the fame particles which the finner hat ® 
the very time of commiffion of his fins; for then a long finner mU* ' 

a vaft body, confidering the continual {pending of particles by perfpire. 
tion.” And again, here your lordthip fays, + * You allow the notion ¢ 
perfonal identity to belong to the fame man under feveral clfanges of maf 
ter.” From which words it is evident, that your lordfhip fappofes 2 Pf t 
fon in this world may be continued and preferved the fame in a 00¢ fe 
eonfifting of the fame individual particles of matter; and hence it eS 
monftratively follows, That let your lordfhip’s hotion of perfonal Lat 
tity be what it will, it makes « the fame body not to be neceflary a 
fame perfon;’ and therefore it is by your lordfhip’s rule inconfiftent pie 
the article of the refurreCtion. When your lordfhip fhall think 4 h 
clear your own notion of perfonal identity from this inconfiftency wie 
the article of the refurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of P® ber 
identity will be thereby cleared too. ‘Till then, all inconfiftency We 
that article, which your lordfhip has here charged @n mine, will unavol 
ably fall upon yeur lordfhip’s too, 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to fay, my lord, that | 
foever is not neceflary, does not thereby become inconfiftent. It 18 it 
neceflary to the fame perfon, that his body fhould always confift of 
fame numerical particles; this is demonftration, becaufe the particles of 
the bodies of the fame perfons in this life change every moments | 
your lordfhip cannot deny it: and yet this makes it not inconlife , 
with God’s preferving, if he thinks fit, to the fame perfons, bodies re 
fifting of the fame numerical particles always from the refurrettion ! 
eternity. And fo likewife though I fay any thing that fuppofes a i 
neceflary, that the fame numerical particles, which were vitally united 
the foul in this life, fhould be reunited to it at the refurreétion, 22° ne 
ftitute the body it fhall then haves yet it is not inconfiftent with thiss 
God may, if he pleafes, give to every one a body confifting only eit 
poe as were before witally united to his foul. And thus, 1 thin es 

ave cleared my book from all that inconfiftenay which your lor 
charges on it, and would perfuade the world it has with the article ; 
refurreCtion of the dead. 

Only before I leave it, I will fet down the remainder of what y oe 
lordfhip fays upon this head, that though I fee not the coherence hor seat 
dency of it, nor the force of any argument in it againft mes yet! in 
nothing may be omitted that your lordfhip has shugghe fit to ester? 


* 2d Anf, + Ibid, ; a 
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Your reader with on this new point, nor any one have reafon to fufpett, | 
that I have paffed by any word»of your lordfhip’s, (on this now firft in- 
~ Moduced fubjeét) wherein he might find yeur lordfhip had proved what 
You had promifed in your title-page. Your remaining words are thefe ; 
* The difpute is not how far perfonal identity in itfelf may confift in the 
Very fame material fabftance ; for we allow the notion of perfonal iden- 
Ne. to belong to the fame man under feveral changes of matter; but 
at it doth not depend upon a viral union between the foul and body, 
'nd the life, which is confequent upon it; and therefore in the refurrec- 
sg the fame material fubitance muft be re-united, or elfe it cannot 
falled a refurreQion, bet a renovation, i.e. it may be a new life, but 
Nota raifing the body from the dead.’ _1 confefs, I do not fee how what 
Where ufhered in by the words ‘ and therefore,’ is a confequence from the 
"eding words: but as to the propriety of the name, I think it will aor 
Much queftioned, that if the fame man rife who was dead, it may very 
Properly be called the refurre¢tion of the dead; which is the language of 
“te fcripture. ; 

4 1 mut not part with this article of the refurrection, without returniag 
¥ thanks to your lordfhip for making me + take notice of a faule ia my 
|i When L.wrote that book, I took it for. granted, as I doubt nor 
e t many others have done, that the feripture had mentioned, in exprels 
‘etms, < the refurreétion of the body.’ But upon the occafion your lord- 
has given main your laft Ictter, to look a little more narrowly inte 
cogil revelation has declared concerning the refarrection, and finding no 
ran expres words in the {cripture, as that * the body fhal) rife or -be 
a or the refurre€tion of the body ;’ I fhall in the next edition of it, 
Change thefe words of ny book, { * The dead bodies of men fhait rife,’ 
eanele of the fcripure, « the dead fhali rife.’ Not that I queftion, that 
it dead fhall be raifed with bodies; bat in matters of revelation, I think 
',, 20t only fateft, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for revela- 
hi D, to keep clofe to the words of the fcripture, unlefs he will aflume to 
ginkelé the authority of one in{pired, or make himfelf wifer thar the Holy 
“Pitit himfelf. Lf 1 had fpoke of the refurredtion in precifely feripture 
fis I had avoided giving your lerdihip the oceafion of making |} here 

as verbal reflection on my words; ‘ What! not if there be an idea of 

ity as to the body?” 


ti . . 
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CHAP. XXVIII. : 

i. Of other Relations. 

ans, ry a : : A 
$.1. JQESIDES the before-mentioned — proportgonal. 
occafions of time, place, and ‘er 


Cant: - ues : 
Ufality, of comparing, or referring things one to ana- 
: ther. 
a 
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ther, there are, as I have faid, infinite others, fome 


whereof I fhall mention.. me 
Firft, The firft I fhall name is fome one fimple jdea ; 
which being capable of parts or degrees, affords an oc 
cafion of comparing the fubjects wherein it is t © 
another, in refpect of that’ fimple idea, v. g- white? 
{weeter, equal, more, &c. Thefe relations depending 
on the equality and excefs of the fame fimple idea, 44 
feveral fubjects, may be called, if one will, propor 
tional; and that thefe are only converfant about © 
{imple ideas received from fenfation or reflection, i 
evident, that nothing need be faid toevince it. 
§. 2. Secondly, Another occafion of com 
paring things together, or confidering oF 
thing, fo as to include in that confideration fome othe 
thing, is the circumftances of their origin oF ie 
ning; which being not afterwards to be altered, 0? 
the relations depending thereon as lafting as the fube 
jects to which they belong; v.g. father and fons pil 
thers, coufin-germans, &c. which have their relation 
by one community of blood, wherein they parta alt 
feveral degrees: countrymen, i. e. thofe who were "7 
in the fame country, or tract of ground; and thele | 


‘ * . t 
call natural relations: wherein we may  obfervés the 


§ 


Natural. 


mankind have fitted their notions and. words to the’ i 


of common life, and not to the truth and extent 
things. For it is certain,+that in reality the relation 3 
the fame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, 1? 
feveral races of other animals as well as men: but 
it is feldom faid, this bull is the grandfather of 1U¢, 
acalf; or that two pigeons are coulin-germans. ‘Ics 
very convenient, that by diftinct names thefe relatio” 
fhould be obferved, and marked out in mankind; the 
being occafion, both in ‘laws, and other communic 
tions one with another, to mention and take note” 
of men under thefe relations: from whence alfo 
the obligations of feveral duties amongft men. Where? 
in brutes, men having very little or no caufe to V4 
thefe relations, they have not thought fit to give rhe y 
diftinét and peculiar names. This, by the way» se 
_give us fome light into the-different ftate and gro” of 


rad 


hole 


d. 


ae 
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H languages » which, ‘being: fuiteds only:tothe:conve= 
Menceef: communication, ‘are proportioned tocthe no 
lin, S$ men; have, and» the; commerce ‘ofithoughts fami= 
‘Namong ft. thems; andenot to othe. reality’ ori extent 
‘things, nor to the; various? refpedts might be found 
‘hong them, nor the. different abftract confiderations 
Might. be framed:about thems» Where they had no 
Mlofophical notions,othere: they: had «no»termis *to:exa 
Tels them: and it! is no! wonder» men’ fhould: have 
med no:names:for thofe things they found:no occas 
Sto difcourfeof. irom: whence itis ‘eafyto ima 
Ite; .why, as in'‘fome countries; ‘they may havenot fo 
ch'ag the name :foria>horfe » and «in. others, where 
/ are more careful ofithe pedigrees of their horfes;than. 
ut eit, own, that there they.may have:not only names 
\ patticular horfes;. but alfo: of their feveral relations 
* Kindred one to anothers Pariih olai Somett din yeds 
yong ‘Thirdly;, Sometimes the founda-9 542) £92 
at of confidering! things, with references." 2 
he another, is: fome act whereby any one comes 
Ge moral right,» power; or, obligation ‘to: do-fome- 
38.0 Thus a general is one that hath power: to com 
iatid-an army ; and anarmy under a general isa col- 
‘god of armed menobliged to obey one man.» A 
te or a burgher, is one who has acright to:certain 
ing ileges in this or that’ place.» All-this fort depend- 
inte men’s wills, or agreementiin’ fociety, 1 call 
the tuted, or voluntary : and:may, be diftinguifhedfrom ~ 
|g, Matural,an that they are moft;: if:mot all of them, 
) © way or other. alterable, and feparable from. the 
-Etfons to whom they-have fometimes belonged, though 
resting of the fubftances, fo related, be deftroyed. Now, 
6 veh thefe are all reciprocal, as) well as the reft, and 
| One Be -them 2 reference of two things one, to'the 
a. Reig becaufe one of 'the two things often wants 
take. ve name, importing, that reference, men ufaally 
ver] No notice ofit, andthe relation. is commonly. 
to 1 Oked + .v. g..a patron and client are cafily allowed 
te ae ations: but a conftablesor dictator are not fo 
there Y, at firft hearing, confidered: as fuch;  becaufe 
Vo. no peculiar name for théfe who are under the 
L. J, Bb ee com 
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command of a dictator, or conftable, exprefling 4_ f; 
lation to either of them; though it be certal, that 
either of them:hatha certain power over fome other’ 
and fo is fo far related to them, as well as a patron # 
to his client, or general to his army. 
Moral. §. 4. Fourthly, There is another fort 
: Hpk fae difa- 
relation, which is the conformity, OF 3 
greement, men’s’ voluntary actions have to 4 rule 4 
which they are referred, and by which they are judee 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relations 
being that which denominates our moral actions, 
deferves well to be examined; there being n° aah 
knowledge wherein we fhould be more careful 0 an 
determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be” 
feurity and confufion. Human actions, when Mes 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumftane 
they are framed into diftinét complex ideas, ar eee 
been fhown, fo many mixed modes, a great part wher 
have names annexed to them. Thus, fuppofing ai 
titude to be a readinefs to acknowledge and et 
kindnefs received, polygamy to be the having ai 
wives than one at once ; when we frame thefe na 
thus in our minds, we have there fo many determi 
ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that (° 
cerns our actions; it is not enough to have determ’! 
ideas of them, and to know what names belong © et 
and fuch combinations of ideas. We have 4 alt 
and greater concernment, and that is, to know whe 
fuch a@tions fo made upare morally good or bad. 
a Beane §. 5. Good and evil, as hath been pve 
rdevi_b- tie chap. 20. §. 2. and chap. 2% §. hat 
‘are nothing but pleafure or pain, oF 
which occafions or procures pleafure or pain © 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformit) 
difagreement of our voluntary attions to fome nd 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will i 
power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, Boog 
fure or pain, attending our obfervance, oF breac™ ve 
the law, by the decree of the law-maker, -Js tha 
call reward and punifhment. ue 6 
as 


art of 


+ 


‘ re-, 
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_ §.6. Of thefe moral rules, or laws, to” Mora rules, 


Which men generally refer, and by which 
they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, 
there feem to me to be three forts, with their three 
lifferent enforcements, or rewards and punifhments: 
or fince it would be utterly in vain to fuppofe a rule 
t to the free actions of men, without annexing to it 
fome enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
Will, We muft, wherever we fuppofe a law, fuppofe 
‘fo fome reward or punifhment annexed to that law. 
t would be in vain for one intelligent being to fet a 
tule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
POWer to reward the compliance with, and punith de- 
‘tion from his rule, by fome good and ‘evil, that is 
Not the natural product and confequence of the action 
telf. For that being a natural convenience, or incon= 
Yenience, would operate of itfelf without a law. This, 
miftake not, is the true nature of all law, pro- 
Petly fo called. 
me. The Jaws that men generally refer yo. 
actions to, to judge of their recti- 
de or obliquity, feem to me to be thefe three. 1. 
Ne divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of 
Pinion or reputation, if J may fo call it. By the re- 
ition they bear to the firft of thefe, men judge whe- 
Ner their actions are fins or duties; by the fecond, 
ether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the third, 
ether they be virtues or vices. _ 
~§.8. Firft, the divine law, whereby 1 pivine jaw, 
win ‘that law which God has fet to the the meafure 
tons of men, whether promulgated to fin and 
aoa by the light of nature, or the voice ets 
‘Tevelation. That God has given a rule whereby men 
ould govern themfelves, I think there is no-body fo 


_JtUfh as to deny. He has a right to do it, we are his 
“atures: he has goodnefs and wifdom to direct our 


ag 


thts to that which is beft; and he has power to 
Morce it by rewards and punifhments, of infinite 
akon and duration, in another life; for no-body can 
€us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
Ne of moral rectitude; and by comparing them to 
, Bb 2 ‘this 
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thislaw it is,; that, men judge of the moft confiderable 
moral good or eyil of their a@ions: that is, wheth 
as-duties orifins, they are like to. procure them, happ! 
nefs or mifery ‘from the hands of the Almighty...) Site 
’ Ciillaw; the, $a9- Secondly,, the civil, law, the, rule 
meafure of. fet ,by the, commonwealth.to the actions © 
crimesand,  thofe who ,belong to it, is another rule ne 
innocence. | which ;men’ refer, their, actions, to JU 
whether they be criminal or.no.. This, law no-D™ 
overlooks, the rewards and.punithments that enfor 
- being ready)at jhand, and fuitable to the power | 
makes it; .which is the force of the commonw@ 


ce lt 


Ith; 


engaged to protedt the, lives, liberties, and poffellio”’ - 


powe! 


dif- 


of thofe who live according: to its Jaw ; and_has 
to,take away, life,. liberty;,or goods from: him who- 


obeys: which.is the punifhment. of offences committee 


againi{t this law. EA th tne ye 
Philofophical | - §. 10. Thirdly, the law. of opinion © 
law the mea- reputation. Virtue and vice are nam” 
fure of virtue pretended and fuppofed every-where, be 
ais sie {tand for actions in their own. nature 118" 
and wrong ; and as far as they really are fo applied, tf 
fo far.are co-incident with the divine law above-meh 
tioned. But yet whatever is pretended, this.is yifibl® 
that thefe names virtue and vice, in the particular, ue 
ftances of their application, through the feyeral nation 
and focieties of. men in. the world, are conftanly af 
tributed only to fuch actions as.,in each county sii) 
fociety are in reputation or diferedit.. Nor isit 1) 


thought ftrange, that men every-where fhould give 


name of virtue to. thofe actions,, which amongit ce 
n whi 


are judged praife-worthy ;,and call that vice, & 
they account blameable : fince otherwife they wou d con 
demn themfelves, if they fhould think any thing V8 
to which they allowed not commendation: any ¢ tis 
wrong, which they let pafs without blame. Thus © ef 
meafure of what is every-where called and effec” 
yirtue.and vice, is.the approbation.or diflike, pray 
blame, which by a fecret and tacit confent eftablie 

itfelf in the feveral focieties, tribes, and clubs of 7 


in the world; whereby feveral actions come “gir 
oP as . cf 


2 


that 


~ 
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edit or difetace among{t’ them, according. to * the’ 
Rdgment, maxims; or fathion of that placey For though’ 
Men uniting into politiesfocieties Have 'refigned up 10° 
the public the difpotingrof all: their force, fo that they’ 
Cnnot employ it againft any fellow=citizens’any farther 


than the law of the eduntry directs 5 ‘yet they révain’ 
Kill the power of thinking ‘well ‘ot ill, approving’ or? 
difapproving 6f the ations of thofe whom they live! 
among(t, and converfe with + and by” this approbation’ 
and: diflike they eftablith amongft themfelves what they 


Will call virtue and vice... — , me 
§.11. That this is the common meafure of virtue . 
ind vice, will appear to. any one who confiders, that 
t Sugh that pafles for vice. in one :country,) which is 
Counted a ‘virtue, or at leaft not vice ‘imanother; yet, 
‘Very-where, virtue and, praife, vice and blame go. 
logether, . Virtue is every-where that which is thought, 
Praife-worthy ; and nothing elfe but that: which has’ 
‘he allowance of public efteem is called virtue*. Vir-" 
= Z "ie 


= - 2 P 4 a , 


* Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice hows 
=bt men have been to miftake him, added what here follows: Of this the» 
Mgenious author of the difcourfe concerning the nature ‘of man has. 

verme a late-inftance, to mention no other. For the civility of his 
iperefions, and the candour that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, 
I the would have clofed his preface with an infinuation, as if in what 
the: faid, book ii. chap. 28, concerning the third. rule which men refer: 
he t aGtions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unlefs 
b., d miftaken my meaning 5 which he could not have done, if he had» 
| Ut given himfelf the trouble to confider what the argument was I was 
ae upon, and what was the chief defign of that chapter, plainly 

Ough fet down in the fourth fection, and thofe following. For I was 
one not laying down’ moral rules, but fhowing the original and nature 

Moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men make ufe of in moral 
ions, whether thofe rules were true or falfe : and, purfuant thereunto, 
of what has every where that denomination, which in. the langua 
that place. anfwers to virtue, and vice in ours; which alters not t 
‘thee of things, though men dogenerally Andge of, and denominate ’ 
thot 2ttions according to the efteem and fafhion of the place, or feet 





“Y areof, “ot 
; f he had been at the pains to refle€t on what I had faid, Dedics 3.” 
"18.and in this prefent chapter, §..13,145 159 and.20. he would have 
wn what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of sightianss 
in a and what I call virtue.and vice : and if he had obferved, that,; 
* the place he quotes, J only report as matter of faét what others call 
' ; ‘ Bb 3 virtue 
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tué.and praife are fo united, that they are called often by 


the fame name. .‘* Sunt fua premia laudi,’’ fays Virgits 
and fo Cicero,‘ nihil habet natura preeftantius, qua” 
* honeftatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, qu” 
«« decus;” which, he tells you, are all names for the fame 
thing, Tufc. lib. ii, This-is the language of the hea- 
then philofophers, who well underftood wherein thel! 
“notions of virtue and vice confifted, and though p@- 


haps by the different temper, education, fafhion, ™* 
eat aN - jms; 


Sp gee hee sh Se i Ce by ct eer 


' 


virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to any great xP” 
tion. For, I think, I am not much out in faying, that one of the ree 
made ufe of in the world for a ground or meafure of a moral relations 
is that efteem and-reputation which feveral forts of a€tions: find varioY y 
in the feveral focieties of men, according to which they are there © e 
virtues or vices: and whatever authority the learned Mr. Lowde places 
in his old Englith di@ionary, I dare fay it no-where tells him (if 
fhould appeal to it) that the fame aGtion is not in credit, called 4 
counted a virtue in one place, which being in difrepute, pafles for ane 
under the name of vice in another. The taking notice that men PC “ 
the names. of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, 18% 
T have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the 
making vice virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, Ah 
as becomes his calling, to be watchful in fuch points, and to take in 
alarm, even at expreflions, which ftanding alone by themfelves mgr 
found ill, and be fufpected, ee 
It is to this zeal, allowable in his fun@ion, that I forgive his it"3? 
ashe does, thefe words'of mine, in §. 11. Of this chapter ? « The exho 4 
tations of in{pired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute 
‘« Whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever things are of good gti 
“« if there be any virtue, if there be any praife,”’ &c. Phil. iv. g.” with 
out taking notice of thofe immediately preceding, which introduce °"’’ 
and runthus: § whereby in the corruption of manners, the true d 
daries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue .* 
vice, were pretty well preferved; fo har even the exhortations of, ", 
fpired teachers, &c.’ by which words, and the reft of that fection, it A 
plain that I brought that paflage of St. Paul, not to prove that the gen 
ral meafure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the worl, 2 if 
the reputation and fafhion of each particular fociety within itfelf; b¥t a 
fhow, that though it were fo, yet, for reafons I there give, MM 4 
that way of denominating their aétions, did not for the moft part ™ ‘l 
vary from the law of nature: which is that fanding and unalterable * i 
by which they ought to judge of the moral reétitude and pravitY 4 
their actions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices. y 


Mr, Lowde confidered this, he would have found it little to his purpole 


to have quoted that paflage in a fenfe I ufed it not; and would, I be rf 


ho have {pared the explication he fubjoins to it, as not very nece ; 
at I hope this fecond edition will give him fatisfaGion in the point that 
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ims, or interefts of different forts of men, it fell out 
that what was thought praife-worthy in one place, 
leaped not cenfure in another; and fo in different fo- 
Cleties, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the 
Iain, they for the moft part kept the fame every-where, 
or fince nothing can be more natural, than to encou- 
"age with efteem and reputation that wherein cvery one 


~ tls eben I IEE Ee ee raRER TIES TE Fes 
that this matter is now fo expreffed, as to fhow him there was no caufe of 


tuple, 
De cet t am forced to differ from him in thofe apprehenfions he has 
‘Xpreffed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what 1 had faid 
tout virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 
% fays in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning natural infcriptioa and 
‘nate notions. I fhall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 52. t0 
‘ate the queftion as he pleafes, efpecially when he ftates it fo, as to leave 
ot ing in it contrary to what 1 have faid: for, according to him, in- 
Nate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
feveral other circumftances, in order to the foul’s exerting them ; all 
le the fays for innate, imprinted, impreffed notions (for of innate ideas 
fays nothing at all) amounts at Jaft only to this: that there are certain 
Ptopofitions, which though the foul from the beginning, or when a 
Tan is born, does not know, yet by affiftance from the outward: fenfes, 
*nd the help of fome previous cultivation, it may afterwards,come cer- 
aatly to know the truth of; which is no more than what I have affirmed 
iN my firt book. For I fuppofe by the foul’s exerting them, he means 
be ginning to know them, or elfe the foul’s exerting of notions will 
une me a very unintelligible expreffion; and I think at beft is a very 
Unfit one in this cafe, it mifleading men’s thou hts by an infinuation, as 
thefe notions were in the mind before the foul exerts them, i.e. before 
of are known : whereas truly before they are kuown, there is nothing 
‘them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concur- 
nce of thofe circumftances, which this ingenious author thinks neceffary 
Order to the foul’s exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. 

- 52. I find him eieiet it thus; ¢ thefe natural notions are not fo 
fqetinted upon the foul, as that they naturally and neceflarily exert theme 
wees (even in children ‘and idiots) without any affiftance from the out- 

ard fenfes, or without the help of fome previous cultivation.” Here. 
he ays they exert themfelves, as p. 78. that ‘the foul exerts them. Wher 
i has explained to himfelf or others what he means by the foul’s exerting 
Fee notions, or their exerting themfelves, and what that previous cul- 
t pei and circumfances, in order to their iat 9 exerted, are; he will, 
“Uppofe, find there is fo little of controverfy between him and me in 
vul Point, bating that he calls that exerting of notions, which I in @ more 
nat Hyle call knowing, that I have reafon to think he bropght in my 
ane n this occafion only out of the pleafure he has to {peak civilly of 
©; which I mutt gratefully acknowledge he has done wherever he men- 
he me, not without conferring on me, as fome others have done, 4 title 
ave no right to, “ 


Bb4 finds 


— 
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findshis advantage, and, to. blame and difcountenancé 
the, contrary ;..1t is. no, wonder that.efteem and_difcredil 
virtue and, vice, fhould in a great, meafure every-wher 
correfpond .with the. unchangeable rule of right an@ 
wrong, which the law,.of God, hath eftablifhed: there 
being nothing, thar fo. directly. and. vifibly fecures, and 
advances, the.gencral.good. of mankind in this wore 
as. obedience to the laws he has fet them; and nothing 
that breeds fuch mifchiéfs and confufion, as the negle 4 
Of theme «And ‘therefore men, without renouncing 
fenfe, and reafon, and their own, intereft, which’ they 
are, fo,conftantly, true to, could not generally miftake 
im placing their commendation.and. blame on that fide 
that'really deferved it ‘not.’ Nay, even thofe men’ whole 
practice was otherwife, failed not to give their approba 
tion right ;.few. being. depraved to that degree, as nO 
to.condemnh, «at leaft in others, the’ faults they them 
felyes were guilty of :'whereby, even in the corruption 
of..manners,, the true boundaries of the: law of natul 
which ought tobe the.rule of virtue and vice, Wel 
pretty’well” preferred. "So that even the exhortations | 
of -infpitéd. teachers have not feared to appeal to sail if 
mon. repute: {*:Whatfoever is lovely, whatfoever is ° 
good report; sifsthere be:any virtue, if there be PY 
Praife Ices PRI, ivane cov! gy aidigtinamy yor AOR 
Itsienforce. + §+ 12. 1f,any' one fhall ‘imagine. that, I 


ments.com- » have forgot my.own notion of a law, wi" . 
re of vite 


mendation’: .. J make the‘law, whereby men judge 
and diferedits'\" tieand'Vice, to. be’ oigetiiis vive but, the 
confent of private.men, who have not authority en0Ug 

to make a law: efpecially wanting that, which is foint, 
ceflary and effential toa law, a power'to' enforce it? 

think I may fay, that he who imagines’ commendatio? 
and.difgrace not. to-be {trong motives. to, men, pou 
commodate themfelves» to: the opinions’ and rules © 

thofe with. whom they Converfe, Teems little {killed 1% 
the nature or hiftory of mankind: the greateft P™, 
whereof ‘he’ fhall find. to. govern. themfelves -chieflys 7 
not folelys:by this law of fathion; and fo they do th"! 
which keeps them in réputation with their compa?” 
little regard the laws of God, or the magiftrate.. 


penalties 
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Penalties that attend the breach of God's laws, fome, 
May, perhaps. moft .men, feldom, ferioufly reflect ,on ; 
tnd amongft thofe that do, many, whiltt they break. the 
law, entertain thoughts of future. reconciliation,. and 
Making their peace for fuch breaches... And as to the 
Punifhments due from. the laws of the commonwealth, 
they frequently flatter themfelves with the hopes of im- 
Punity, But no, man, efcapes the punifhment of -their 
Cenfure and diflike, who offends againft the fafhion 
tnd opinion of the company he kceps, and would re- 
Commend himfelf to. Nor is there one of ten thou- 
fand, who is {tiff and. infenfible enough, to bear up 
Under the conftant diflike and condemnation of his 
°wn club. He mutt be of a ftrange and unufual con- 
itution, who can content himfelf to live in conftant 
diferace and difrepute with his own particular fociety. 
Solitude many men have fought, .and been reconciled 
to: but no-body, that has the leaft thought or fenfe 
of a-man about him, can live in fociety. under. the 
Conftant diflike and ill opinion of his familiars, and 
thofe he converfes with. This is a burden too heavy 
for human fufferance : and he muft be made up of irre- 
Concileable contradictions, who can take pleafure in 


Company, and yet be. infenfible of contempt and dif- 
_ Stace from his companions. ae 


§. 13. Thefe three then, firft, the law of Cubes ree 
God ; fecondly, the law of politic focie-.. lawsthe rules 


tes; thirdly, the law of fathion, or private of moral 
_ Senfure ; are thofe to which men varioufly 


good and 


evil, 


Compare their actions: and it is by their 
Conformity to one of.thefe laws that they take their 
Meafures, when they would judge of their moral recti- 
tude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
§. 14. Whether the rule, to which, as tO Morality is. 
@ touchftone, we bring our voluntary ac- the relation 


_ Hons, to examine them by, and. try their of actions to 


“ Beodnefs, and accordingly. to name them: 


thefe rules. 


Which is, as it were, the mark of the value we fet 
Upon them; whether, I fay, we take that. rule from 
the fathion of the country, or the. will of a law- 
Maker, the mind is eafily able to obferve the relation 
: any 
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any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or difagrees with the rule; and fo hath a notion 
ef moral goodnefs or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule: and there 
fore is often called moral reétitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of feveral fimple ideas, ° 
conformity thereto is but fo ordering the action, that 
the fimple ideas belonging to it may correfpond 1 
thofe which the Jaw requires. And thus we fee how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and terml- 
nated in thefe fimple ideas we have received from fe2- 
fation or reflection. For example, et us confider the 
complex idea we fignify by the word murder; and whe? 
we have taken it afunder, and examined all the partic¥= 
lars, we fhall find them to amount to a colleétion 
fimple ideas derived fram reflection or fenfation, V7" 
firft, from reflection on the operations of our © 

minds, we have the ideas of willing, confidering, poy, 
pofing before-hand, malice, or wifhing ill to anothe!; 
and alfo of life, or perception, and felf-motion. 5% 
condly, from fenfation we have’ the colle4tion of thol® 
fimple fenfible ideas which are to be found in a ma 
and of fome action, whereby we put an end to percep- 
tion and motion in the man; all which fimple ideas are 
comprehended in the word murder. This collectto? 
of fimple ideas being found by me to agree or difagre’ 
with the efteem of the country I have been bred 1 
and to be held by moft men there worthy praife % 
blame, call the action virtuous or vicious : if 1 ha¥ 


the will of a fupreme invifible law-giver for my rules 


then, as I fuppofed the action commanded or forbi@- 
den by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: and 
if I:compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the 
legiflative power of the country, I call it lawful or U9 
_Jawful, a crime or no crime. So that whencefoever ¥f 
take the rule of moral ations, or by what ftandat 

foever we frame. in our minds the ideas of virtues 
vices, they confift only and are made up of collection 
of fimple ideas, which we originally received from fenfe 
or reflection, and their reétitude or obliquity confi id 


3 





vr. 
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In the agreement or difagreement with thofe patterns 
Prefcribed by fome law. ae 
§. 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, “we mutt 
fake notice of them under this two-fold confidération. 
irft, as they are in themfelves each made up of fuch 
’ collection of fimple ideas. Thus: drunkennefs, or 
lying, fignify fuch or fuch a collection of imple ideas, 
Which I call mixed modes: and in this fenfe they are 
% much pofitive abfolute-ideas, as the drinking of a 
horfe, or {peaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
ate confidered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this 
tefpect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or difagreement with fome rule that makes them to be 
gular or irregular, good or bad: and fo, as far as they: 
ae compared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, 
they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
hting with a man, as it is a cértain pofitive mode, 
° particular fort of action, by particular ideas, dif- 
tinguifhed from all others, is called ‘duelling: which, 
When confidered in relation to the law of God, will 
eferve the name fin; to the law of fafhion, in fome 
Countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal laws 
of fome governments, a capital crime. In this cafe, 
When the pofitive mode has one name, and another 


Name as it {tands in relation to the law, the diftinction 


May as eafily be obferved, as it is in fubftaaces, where 
One name, v. g. man, is ufed to fignify the thing ; ano- 
ther, y, g. father, to fignify the relation. + | 

§. 16. But becaufe very frequently the Tp. genomi- 
Pofitive idea of the action, and its moral nations of 
telation, are comprehended together under actions often 
ne name, and the fame word made ufe of miflead us. 
to exprefs both the mode or action, and its moral rec- 
“tude or obliquity s therefore the relation itfelf is lefs 


en notice of, and there is often no diftinction made, 
tween the pofitive idea of the action, and the refe= 
Tence it has to a rule. By which confufion of thefe 


two diftinct. confiderations under one ‘teri, thofe who 
Yield too eafily to thé impreffions of founds, and are 


rward to take names for things, are often mifled in 
cir judgment of actions. ‘Thus the taking from ano~_ 


ther 
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ther what.is his, without, his. knowledge-or:al lowances 
is properly called ftealing ; but that name being com 
monly underftood ta fignify;alfo. the moral pravity © 
the action,,and_ to. denote:;its ‘contrariety to. the laws! 
men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called fteal- 
ing as an ill action, difagreeing with the:rule of right. 
And yet the private taking away his {word from a mad- 
man,.to prevent his doing mifchief,). though’ it be ‘pros 
perly .denominated ftealing, as) the name. of <fuch 
mixed mode; yet when compared to the-law of God, 
and. confidered in. its relation to! that. fupreme rule, 1 « 
no fin or tranfgreffion, though, the name ftealing ordi 
narily carries {uch,an intimation with it...) “2 
Be ad vet ae Be And thus much-for the. relation of 
Relations in-' oa Banat Ts Sere NS fore 
numerable, 9) HUMAN actions to a,law, which there 

haw a4-twnatallmonml sglttionnsitcaa+ esheets a 
_ dt would make a volume to go over all-forts of 1 


sb 
ts 


lations ;. it is not therefore to be expected, that fhould 


here mention’ them all. It fuffices to our. prefent puts 
pote to fhow by thefe, what,the ideas are we have © 
this comprehentive confideration, called relation: whic 
is, fo. various,, and the.occafions of it fo many (# 
many as there can be of comparing things one to@80* 
ther) that, it is, not very eafy’ to. reduce sit.to rules; 08 
under juft, heads... Thofe I .have.mentioned, I think 
are, fome.of the, moft confiderable, and fuch as may 
ferve to let us, fee from whence we get our ideas of Te 
Jations, and wherein they-are founded. But-before * 
quit this argument, from, what. has been: faid, give me 
leave to obferve; eee . ft 
Albrelations. . .§..18,..Firft,, That-it is evident, that al! 
terminate in. relation. terminates in, and is. ultimately 
fimple ideas, ; 


from fenfation or.reflection: fo.that all that we have 1? 


our thoughts ourfelves, (if we. think of any thing, & 


hav¢.any meaning) or would fignify to others, when We 
ufe, words ftanding for. relations, ‘is nothing but fome” 
fimple jdeas, or..collections of fimple iden S800 


one. with another.» This is.fo manifeft.in that-fort ¢4 


proportional, that nothing)can: be more: for. when 
man fays, honey is {weeter than Wax, it is:plajp, that bs ; 


ee ie ie 


“thoughts 


sagt j 


- founded on thofe, fimple ideas we have gov 


7 
| 
i 
| 
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oughts in.this relation terminate in thiscfiniple idea; 
ctnefs, which is equally true:of:all the reft ; though 
| here . they,,are:-compounided’ or~décompounded,; the 
Ample ideas they, are’ made up!.of, are; perhaps;:feldorn 
Taken notice, of. 1 Vaygerrwhen, the word: father is men= 
toned ;. firft,, there is, meant that particular {pecies, ‘or 
Collective,idea, fignified bythe worduman. ' Secondly; 
— thofe fenfible dimple;ideas;; fignified'-by the word ~aiene= 
Mation:;, and, thirdly, the-effects:of ito and all:the fimple 
, \deas: fignifiedsby,-the word: child.) «So! the word ‘friend 

sing taken for :a)many who -loves,. and: :is*ready to do 
 Sood..to,.another,ihas»all.: thefé,following: ideas to the 
—Inaking of it ups firft, all:the fimpletideas,:comprehend= 


-in the ward sman, or intelligent! beings Secondly; 







he idea of.love..', Thirdly, ‘the ideaiof readinefs ordifs 
Pofition. ,.Fourthly; the idea,’ ofeaction, ‘which is any 
kind of thought ox motions: Fifthly, thesidea: of! good; 
Which fignifies any thing-that-may advance ‘his happi- 
Nefs, and terminates-at Jaft,, if examined, in particular 
fimple ideas ;, of which the word good: in general figni= 
Hes any one,,,but, if removed from all. fimple ideas 
quite, ir fignifies,nothing; at. all. » And thus: alfo all 
Moral words, terminate at Jaft;though perhaps more 
temotely, ina collection.of-fimpleideas:: the immediate 
Rnification. of ,relativeqwords,, being’ very: often other 
‘uppofed known, relations; which, if traced one to ano- 
ther, ftill end in fimple ideas.» » p nee tr zt On! 
» §..19..Secondly,., That in: relations we We have or- 
have for, the moft part, if not always, :as© aa 
Clear a notion of. the relation, as»we have’ clearer) ano- 
of thofe fimplejideas,, wherein itis founded. tion of they » 
Agreement or, difagreement, whereon rela pats es 
tion depends, being things whereof we have aie 
Commonly as clear ideas,! a$,of any other 
- Whatfoever; ; it, being, -but: the <diftinguifhing fimple. : 
fas, or their degrees..one from _another, © without 
Which we could have no diftinét knowledge at all *For. 
tt Haye a clear idea of fweetnefs, light or extenfion, 
Lhave too, of equal, or more or lefs of each of: thefe= 
{I know what it is for one man to be born of a-wo~ 
Man, viz. Sempronia,<1, know what»it is for another 
i | man 
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man to be born of the fame woman’ Sempronia; and 
fo have as clear a notion ‘of brothers, as of births, 4”! 
perhaps clearer. For if I believed that’Sempronia dug 
‘Titus out of the parfley-bed (as'they ufed to tell chil- 
dren) and thereby became*his’ mother; and that aftet- 
wards, in the fame manner, the dug Caius out of the 
parfley-bed ; “had sas clear-a notion ofthe relation 9 
brothers: between ‘them, as if I had all the {kill of 4 
midwife; the notion: that the fame woman contribute?, 
as mother; ‘equally to their births, (though I were ign0- 
rant. or miftaken in the manner of it,) being that 0” 
which I grounded the relation, and that they agreed ae 
that circumftance'of birth, let it be what it will. The 
comparing them then in their defcent from the fame 
perfon, without knowing the particular circumftances 
of that defcent, is enough to found my notion of thel! 
having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
though the ideas of particular relations are capable ° 
being as clear and diftin@ in the minds of thofe, wh? 
will duly confider them, as thofe of mixed modes, 2? 
‘more determinate than thofe of fubftances; yet thé 
names belonging to relation are often of as doubtful 
and uncertain fignification, as thofe of fubftances 
mixed modes; -and much more than thofe of fimplé 
ideas: becaufe relative words being the marks of this 
comparifon, which is made only by men’s thought, 
and is an idea only in men’s minds, men frequently 4p~ 
ply them to different comparifons of things, according 
to their own imaginations, which do not always cotle- 
{pond with thofe of others ufing the fame name. - 


The notion - §- 20. Thirdly, That in thefe I call m0- 
ofthe rela-' ral relations, I have a true notion of rel@- 
tion isthe tion, by comparing the action with the rule 
fame, whe- whether the rule be true or falfe. For if 


ther the rule : 
any a@ion ig Meafure any thing by a yard, I know whe 


compared to ther the thing I meafure be longer or fhortet 
Dees than that fuppofed yard, though perhaps 
Blctoae the yard I meafure by be not exactly the 
ftandard; which indeed is another inquiry. For though 
the rule be erroneous, and I miftaken in it; yet the 
agreement or difagreement obfervable in that which 
compare 
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compare with, makes me perceive the relation. ‘Though 
Meafuring by a wrong tule, I {hall thereby be brought 
to judge amifs of its, moral rectitude, becaufe I have 
tried it by that which is not: the true rule ;.yet J am 
Not miftaken in the relation which that action bears to 
that rule LE compare it to, which is agreement or difa- 
SMCIMMEN. 76). Sidi aoe = tates 


-” 





CHAP, XXIX. .. 


Of Clear and Obfcure, Diftind and Gonfufed Ideas. 
fa. AVING fhown the original of eats 
H our ideas, and taken a afi of oe 
their feyeral forts; confidered the differ- \ diftinét, 
thce between the fimple and the complex, gree a4 
and obferved how the complex ones are die *: confafed. 
Vided into thofe of modes, fubftances, and. - ~ 
telations ; all which, I think, is neceflary to be. done 
¥ any one, who would acquaint himfelf thoroughly 
With the progrefs of the mind in its apprehenfion and 
Knowledge of things: it will, perhaps, be thought f 
ave dwelt long cnough upon the examination of ideas. 
muft, neverthelefs, crave leave to offer fome few 
ether confiderations concerning them, ‘The firft is 
that fome are clear, and others obfcure ; fome diftinct, 
@nd others confufed. aad 
§. 2. The perception of the mind being — Ctear and 
moft aptly explained by words relating to — obfeure ex- 
the fight, we fhall beft underftand what is  Plained by 
Meant by clear and obfcure in our ideas, ees 
by reflectin on what we call clear and obfcure in the 
Objects of fight. Light being that which difcovers to 
US vifible objects, we give the name of obfcure to 
that which: is not placed in a light {ufficient to difco- 
Yer minutely to us the figure and colours, which are 
‘Obfervable in it, and which, in a better light, would 
€ difcernible. In like manner our fimple ideas are 
Slear, when they are fuch as the objects Shemalvess 
rom. 
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from whence they were taken, did or might, ‘ina well- 


ordered fenfation or pereeption, prefent’them. Whi 


the memory. retains them thus,’ and can produce them — 


to: the mind, whenever’ it has o¢cafion to confidet 
them, they are clear ideas. +So far ag'they either want 
any thing of the original exadtnefs, or have loft any % 
their firft frefhnefs, and are, as it were, faded or tal- 
nifhed by time; fo far are they obfcure. Complex 
ideas;-as-they are made-up of fimple ones, fo they ar 
clear when the ideas that go to their compofition af 
clear: and the number and order of thofe fimple ideas» 


that are the ingredients of any complex one, 1s deter- 


minate and certain. * . . 
§. 3. The caufes of obfcurity in fimpl 
ideas feem to be either dull organs, or very 


flicht and tranfient impreffions made by the 
4 


Caufes of ob- 
{curityesoh! 


objects; or elfe a weaknefs in the memory: not abl 


retain them as-received. : For to-return’ again’to vifible 


objects, to help us to apprehend: this: matter: if the 


organs or faculties of perception; ‘like wax over-ha! 


dened with cold, will not receive the impreffion of the 


feal, from the ufual impulfe wont to’ imprint ity % 
like wax of a temper too foft, will not hold it we 
when well imprinted; or elfe fuppofing the wax of @ 
temper fit, but the feal not applied» with a fufficient 
force to make a clear impreffion: in any of thefe cafes 
the print left by the feal will be obfcure. »This, 1 {up 
pofe, needs no.application to make it plainer. ©” 
Diftin@ and ~=6=-—ss- §. 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the 
confufed, mind has fuch: a full and evident. perceP” 
pie _ tion, as it does: receive from an outward 0? 
je& operating duly on a well-difpofed organ; fo a dit 


tinct idea'is that wherein the mind perceives a differ 
ence from all other; and a'confufed idea is fuch an on® | 


as is not fufficiently diftinguifhable from another, fro™ 
which it ought to be differeht. 


Obetione = § S 5. If no idea be confufed, but fuch 
ease eae AS NOE fufficiently diftinguifhable from 


another,. from which it fhould-be different; it will be 
hard, may any one fay; to find any where a confu! 


jdea-— 
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idea, For let any idea be as it will, it.can be no other 


but fuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that very 
Perception fufficiently diftinguifhes ‘it from all other 
leas, which cannot be other, Lat. different,. without 
ting perceived to be fo. No idea therefore can be un- 
diftinouifhable from another, from which it ought to 
be different, unlefs you would have it different from 
itfelf: for from-all other it is evidently different.. 


§.6. To remove this difficulty, and Ov “GisatyGonf 


Aelp-us to conceive aright what it is that ideas isinre- 


Makes the confufion ideas are at any time ference to - 

chargeable with, we muft confider, that their names. 
things ranked under diftin¢t names are fuppofed dif- 
‘tent enough to be diftinguifhed, and fo each fort by 
ts peculiar name may be marked, and difcourfed of 
*part upon any occafion : and there is nothing more 
ident, than that the greateft part of different names. 
ate fuppofed to ftand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being vifibly what ir is, and diftinet 
ftom all other ideas but itfelf; that which makes it 
Confufed, is, when it is fuch, that it may as well be 
alled by another name, as that which it is expreffed 
bY: the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked 
Under thofe two different names) diftinct, and makes 


fome of them belong rather to the one, and fome of 
them to the other of thofe names, being left out; and 


{0 the diftinion, which was intended to be kept up by 
ofe different names, is quite loft. — 


$9. The defaults which ufually occa- Defaults 


"hefe following : 
& 
fag 


flon this confufion, I think, are chiefly WET 
Pirft, when any complex idea (for it iS .. Fir, come 
Smplex ideas that.are moft liable to con- ples ideas 
On) is made up of too {mall a number «Ace ER 
*f fimple ideas, aa ues only as are com. pie ies: 
Non to other things; whereby the differences - 
jae make it defervea different name, are left out. Thus 
of that has an idea made up of barely the fimple ones 
ou beaft with fpots, has but a confufed idea of a 
fopard ; it not being thereby fufficiently diftinguithed 
ma lynx, and feveral other forts of beafts that are 
Pan te Cc fpotted, 
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fpotted. So that fuch an idea, though it hath the PC 
culiar name leopard, is not diftinguifhable from hole 
defigned by the names lynx or panther, and may ® 
well come under the name lynx as leopard. ~ How 
much the cuftom of defining of words by general terms 
contributes to make the ideas we would expires 
them confufed and undetermined, I leave othe!s 
confider. This is evident, that confufed ideas are fuc 
as render the ufe of words uncertain, and take a7 
the benefit of diftinét names. When the ideas, 
which we ufe different terms, have not a difference 40° 
{fwerable to their diftinét names, and fo cannot)” 
diftinguifhed by them, there it is that they are tru 
confufed. | oth 
Geese; oF §. 8. Secondly, Another fault vi 
its fimple | makes our ideas confufed, is, when t oug 
ones jumbled the particulars that make up any idea 4% Ps 
diforderlyto- number enough; yet they are fo jump 
gether. dae j ble, 
together, that it is not eafily difcermly” 
whether it more belongs to the name that is give? |? 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to ; 
us conceive this confufion, than a fort of pitt” 
ufually fhown as furprizing pieces of art, wherell | 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the ae 
itfelf, mark out very odd and unufual figures, and hay 
no difcernible order in their pofition. This draugy : 
thus made up of parts wherein no fymmetry nor % a 
appears, is in itfelf no more a confufed thing, i 
the picture of a cloudy fky; wherein though ther 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, y¢ i" 
body thinks it a confufed pidure. What is i Lae 
that makes it be thought confufed, fince the want 4 
fymmetry does not? as it is plain it does not; for'any 
_ther draught made, barely in imitation of this, con it 
not be called confufed. J anfwer, that which maker | 
be thought confufed, is, the applying it to fome nam” 
to which it does no more difcernibly belong, than t0?? 
other: v. g. When itis faid to be'the picture of 2, 
or Crefar, then any one with reafon counts it confule 8 | 
becaufe it is not difcernible, in that frate, to belo’ | 
“more to the name man, or Ceefar, than to the MT ot ; 
“baboon, or Pompey; which are fuppefed to ftand te 
differe? y 
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different ideas from thofe fignified by man, or Cefar. 
ut when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath re- 
duced thofe irregular lines on the table into their due 
°rder and proportion, then the confufion ceafes, and 
he eye prefently fees that it isa man, or Cwigtrare. 
at it belongs to thofe names; and that it is fufficix 
“itly diftinguifhable from a baboon, or Pompey, i. e. 
tom the ideas fignified by thofe names. Juft thus it 
Swith our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No oné of thefe mental draughts, however the 
Parts are put together, can be called confufed (for they. 
‘te plainly difcernible as they are) till it be ranked 
Under fome ordinary name, to which it cannot be dif- 
“ttned to belong, any more than it does to fome other 
me of an allowed different fignification. 

§. 9. Thirdly, A‘ third. defect that fre- tyirdly, ox 
Glently gives the name of confufed to our are mutable 
eas, is, when any one of them is uncer- and undeter- 
Rin and undetermined. ‘Thus we may ob- ie 
lt've men, who not forbearing to ufe the ordinary 
Nords of their language, till they have learned their 
Ptecife fignification, change the idea they make this or 
i term ftand for, almoft as often as they ufe it. 
€ that does this, out of uncertainty of what he fhould 
fave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
“ery time he thinks of either, and holds not fteady to 
“ly one precife combination of ideas that'makes it up, 
‘ faid to have a confufed idea of idolatry or the church : 
touch this be ftill for the fame reafon as the former, 
"2. becanfe a mutable idea (if we will allow it ‘to“be 
wt idea) cannot belong to one name rather than ano- 
, &; and fo lofes the diftinction that diftinct names 
“é defigned for. 3 . By, : 
Ree By what has been faid, we may Confugon, 
ferve how much names,’ as fuppofed without re-’ 
“tady figns of things, and by their dif- ference to © 
yachce, to ftand for and keep things dif- Higgs ie 
thee. that in themfelves are different, are © ble. | 
“Me occafion of denominating ideas diftint 
 confufed, by a fecret and unobferved reference the 
“ind makes of its ideas to fuch names. This perhaps 

ee will 
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will be fuller underftood, after, what I fay of words) 1 
‘the third. book, has been read, and confidered. But 
svithout. taking notice of, fuch a reference of ideas w 
diftinct names, as the figns.of diftiné, things, it will 
he hard to fay what a confufed idea is, And thet 
fore when a man defigns, by any name, a fort of thing® 
or any one,particular thing,. diftinct from all others) 
the, complex idea he annexes to that name is the mort 
diftinct, the more particular the ideas are, an el 
greater and: more determinate the number and oract 4 


them is, whereof it is made up. _For the more it ait 
| if- 


of thefe, the more it has ftill of the perceivable 
ferences, whereby it is kept feparate and diftinct 10P 
all ideas. belonging to other names, even thofe that 4p” 
proach neareft to it; and thereby all confufion Wt 
them is. avoided. a ‘ 
Conf (e _§. 11. Confufion, making it a dificulty 


Confufion : 5 i, 
concerns al- to feparate two things that fhould be fep fe 
LOR __ rated, concerns always two ideas ; and is 
ideas. - moft, which moft approach one anothe’ 


Whenever therefore we fufpect any idea to be confuse? 
we muft examine what other it is in danger to be co: 
founded with, or which it cannot eafily be feparat® 
from; and that will always be found an idea belong 
to another name, and fo fhould be a different chine 
from. which yet it is not, fuficiently. diftin®s DV 
cither the fame with it, or making a part of it, 0%. 
leaft as properly called by that name, as the othe! Hh 
ranked under; and fo,keeps not that difference fr 
that other idea, which the different names import. be 
nods moi tbe L2e, Lhis,.t think, ds the confufion pr 
Gaufes of = hed EOL gp caelag fe 
confuffons.. Per to ideas, which ftill carries with 1 © 
cret reference to names. At leaft, if there 
any other confufion of ideas, this is, that which ™. 
of all diforders men’s thoughts and difcourfes : iden? 
as ranked under names, being thofe that for the Oe 
part -men reafon of within themfelves, and always ioe. 
Which they commune about with others. And tho”, 
fore where there are fuppofed two different ideas M1 
by two different names, which are not as difting, lg 
ble asthe founds that ftand for them, there never “9 
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lobe confulion : and where any ideas are diflinc as the 
ideas of thofe two founds they are marked by, there 
tan bei between them no confufion... The way to pre- 
Veht sit ig to collectand unite into one-complex idea, 
8 precifely as is poflible, all thofe ingredients whereby 
itis differenced trom» others; and to them, fo united 
Na determinate number and-rder, apply: fteadily the 
Né name: But» this’ neither ‘accomodating men’s 
tife or vanity, or ferving any ‘defign but that ‘of naked 
truth, which. is sot always the thing aimed-at, fuch 
tagtnefs is rather to be wifhed than hoped for: ‘And 
Ce''the loofe application of names to. undetermined, 
Ytiable, and:almoft no. ideas, ferves both to coyer, Our 
Wn ignorance, as/ well as to perplex-and. con ound 
thers,» which goes! for Jearning and. fuperiority ; ia 
‘howledge, it is no-wonder thatrmoft men fhould: ufe 
i themfelves, whilft:shey, complain’ of it»dn others. 
, ough, I think, no fmall part of} the confufion ta 
© found in the notions-of men might iby care and in- 
Snuity be avoided; yet:dam far from. concluding it 
Very-where wilful. _ Sdme ideas: are fo complex; and - 
Made tip of fo many part§;- that: the;memory does not 
“alily ‘retain the very: fame precife combination) of, fim- 
ideas under one'name ; much lefs are ;we able con~ 
antly to divine for-what precife: complex: idea fuch. a 
ae {tands in another man’s ufe ofsit.- From! the firft 
: thefe}: follows confufién ina, man’s own reafonings 
‘td opinions withim -himielfs from the latter, frequent 
hatution in difcourfing and arguing with others.» But 
Ving more at large treated of words, their-defects 
diabufes, in the following book, I fhall here, fay no 
Ore of ir. Ves Sr ere aig ae 
of 13. Our complex ideas being made up Complex 
Bs Collections, and fovariety of fimple ones, ideas may be 
May accordingly be very clear and dittingy: omnes. j 
None part, and very obfcure and confufed Con wane 
in pare, ang y confufed in 
ahother., In a man who {peaks of a another. 
y lliaedron, or a body of a thoufand fides, he os 
th ‘ideas-of the figure may be very confufed, though 
at of'the number be very diftinct ; fo that he being 
“leto difeourfe and. demonftrate concerning that part 
Oi; YF Cc 3 of 


¢ 
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of “his complex idea, which depends upon the number 
ofa’ thoufand)\he is apt to think he has a diflinc 
idea of a chiliaedron;*though it be plain he has 0 


precife idea of its figure, fo as to diftinguifh it by 


that, from one that has but 999 fides; the not 0” 
ferving whereof caufes no fmall errour in men’s thoughts 
and confufion in their difcourfes. Fda 
This, not ,. 9: 14+ He that thinks *he has ‘a diftin® 
heeded, idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let him 
eaiifes confu- for trial-fake take another parcel of 1” 
ore our fame uniform matter, viz. gold, “or was 
guiness... 2 es Gore 
a6 ‘of an equal bulk, andmake it into a figut 
of 999 fides; he will, I doubt not, be able to dift™” 
guifh thefe two ideas one from another, by the nu re 
of fides; and ‘reafon and argue diftinétly about thems 
whilft he keeps: his thoughts and reafoning to that part 
only of thefe ideas, which is contained in their num 
bers ; ‘as that the fides of the one could be divided int? 
two ‘equal numbers, and of the others not, &c- But 
when ‘he goes’ about to diftinguifh them by their figins 
he will there be‘prefently at a lofs, and not be able, 
think; ’to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them 
diftinet from the other, by the bare figure of thefe 8 
pieces of gold sas he could, if the fame parcels of 2° 
were made one into acube, the other a figure of five fice 
In which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to imp" 
on ourfelves; and wrangle with others, efpecially wher? 
they bave particular and familiar names... For being "| 
tisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clea"? 
and the name:which “is familiar to us, being app” 
tothe whole, containing that’ partalfo which is imP°’ 
fe&t and obfcure: we are apt to ufe it for that © 
fufed. part, and draw deductions from it, in the °, 
feuré part of its fignification, as confidently as wee 
from the other. Rios nga 4 
i §..15. Having frequently in our mouth 
the name eternity, we are apt to thin’. 
have ‘a pofitive comprehenfive idea of 
which is as much as:to fay, that there is no part of th 
duration which is not cleatly contained in our idea. 


Inftance in 
eternity, — 


gus 


See | ae 





: 


is true, that he that thinks fo may have a clear idea ha 
i | | “ duratio®? , 
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duration ; he may alfo have a very clear idea of a very 
gteat length of duration; he may alfo have aclear idea of 
‘he comparifon of that great one with ftill a greater: but 
itnot being poffible for him to include in his idea of any 
Wration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent 
together of a duration, where he fuppofes no end, that 
Part of. his idea, which: is ftill beyond the bounds of 
that large duration, he reprefents to his own thoughts, 
is very obfcure and undetermined. And hence it is 
that in difputes and reafonings concerning eternity, or 
‘hy other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve 
a in manifeft abfurdities. | an ti 
.16. In matter we have no clear ideas. ps imiiey 
Ofthe fmallnefs of parts much. beyond the Baa oi 
{mallet that occur to any. of our-fenfes;, ei 
and therefore when we talk of ‘the Givifibility of matter. 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of divifion 
and ‘divifibility, and have alfo clear ideas of parts made 
Ct of a whole by divifion; yet we have but very ob« 
Cure and confufed ideas: of corpufcles, or minute .bo- 
ies fo to be divided, when by former divifions they 
te reduced to a fmallnefs much exceeding the percep= 
hon of any of our fenfes; and fo all that we. have clear. 
and diftiné ideas of, is of what -divifion in general or 
dbftratedly. is, and the relation of totum.and parts : 
Ut of the bulk. of the body, to be thus infinitely di- 
Yided after certain progreffions, 1 think, we have no 
Clear nor diftinét idea at all. For 1 afk any. one, whe- 
ther taking the {malleft atom of duft he ever faw, he 
a any diftin& idea (bating {till the number, which 
Concerns not extenfion) betwixt the 100,000th, and the 
1,000,c00th part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine 
is ideas to that degree, without lofing fight of them, 


let him add ten cyphers to each of thofe numbers. 


Uch a degree of fmallnefs is not unreafonable to be 
Uppofed, fince a divifian carried on fo far brings it no 
Nearer. the end of infinite divifion, than the firft divi- 


fon into two halves does. 1 mutt confels, for my part, 


have no clear diftinét ideas of the different bulk or 
€Xtenfion of thofe bodies, having but a very obfcure 
Ne of either of them, Se that, | think, when we 
talk of divifion.of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their 

aie aes °F difting 
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diftiné& bulks, which is’ the fubject and foundation of 
divifion, comes, after a little progreflion, to be con 
founded, and almoft loft in obfcurity. For that idea, 
which’ is to reprefent only bignefs, muft be very 0 
fcure and confufed, which we cannot diftinguifh ro 
one ten times as big, but only by number ; fo that we 
have clear diftin&t ideas, we may fay, of ten and on’ 
but no diftint' ideas of two fuch extenfions. It * 
plain from-hence, that when we talk of infinite divi- 
fibility of body; or extenfion, our diftinc and cleat 
ideas are only of numbers ;\but the clear diftinct ideas 
of extenfion, after fome progrefs of divifion, are quite 
loft: .and of fuch minute parts: we have no diftin 

idéas at all: but it returns, as allvour ideas of in mite 
do, at laft to’that of ‘number always to be added; but 
thereby never “amounts ‘to any: diftin& idea of actual 
infinite’ parts. We have; it is‘true, a clear idea of d- 
Vifton, as often as we think of it; but thereby we havé 
no ‘more ‘a’ clear ‘idea’ of infinite parts in matter, ' +e 
wechave a cleat idea of aninfinite nuniber, by being 4h! 
Rill-to add-new umbers to any affigned numbers 
have? éendléfs divifibility giving us no more.a clear an 

dittine&idea’of actually infinite parts,, than endlefs a4 
aibility"Gif Pmay fo fpeak) gives us a clear and- if 
#inet Gdea'*of an ‘actually infinite number ;. they both 
being only in a’ power ftilbof increafing the numP©? 
bé it already as great as’it will. So that of what ai 
mains to be added (wherein. confifts the infinity) 
have “but an obfcure, imperfect, and confufed idea 5 
from or about which we can*argue or reafon wit), 

_ €ertainty or clearnefs, no more than we can in aril” 
metick, about a humber of which we have no fuch dil- 
tinct idea as,we have of 4°or"100; but only. this elf 
tive obfcure one, that compared to any other, it is ft 
bigger: and we have no more a clear pofitive idea of 
when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more tha 

400,090,006, than if we fhould-fay it is bigger than 4% 
or 43; 400,000,000 having ‘no nearer a proportion 

the end of addition, or number, than 4, For he that 
adds only'4 to’4, and fo proceeds, fhall as {oon come 
to the end of all addition, as he that adds: 400,00% {0 


> + 
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to 400,000,000. And fo likewife in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a pofi- 
tive compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years: for what remains of eternity be- 
yond either of thefe two numbers of years is as clear 
to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any 
clear pofitive idea of it at all. For he that. adds only | 
four years to 4, and fo-on, fhall as foon reach eternity, 
as he that adds 4.00;000,000 of years, and fo on; or, 
if he pleafe, doubles the increafe as often as. he will: 
the remaining abyfs being ftill as far beyond the end of 
all thefe progreflions, as.it is from the length of a day 
or an hours. For nothing finite bears. any proportion 
to infinite; and therefore our ideas, . which are all 
finite, cannot bear any. . Thus it is alfoinouridéaof 
extenfion, when we increafe it. by addition, as well as | 
when we diminith it by divifion, and would enlarge 
our thoughts to. infinite fpace. After a few doublings 
of thofe ideas of extenfion, which are the largeft we 
are aecuftomed to have, we lofe, the clear. diftinct idea 
of that fpace: it becomes @ confufedly great one, with , 
a furplus of ftill. greater; about which, when we would 
argue or reafon, we fhall always, find ourfelves at a lofs ; 
confufed ideas in our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them: which is confufed always. leading us into 
confufion.. - Bibi a cuaesideihs si agihe 
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. Of Real and Fantaftiical Ideas. 
Bree ESIDES., what we have already Real ideas 


mentioned concerning ideas, other Meee 
-confiderations belong. to them, 1n refer-__ archetypes. 
/ &n¢e. to things from whence they are taken, 
-9r which they may be fuppofed to reprefent : and thus, 
think, they may come under a threefold diftinction ; 
and are, pee. ’ 
Firft, either real or fantaftical. ° _ 
| | Secondly, 


“= 
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Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or falfe- 

Firft, by real ideas, I mean fuch as have a founda- 
tion in nature; fuch as have a conformity with the rea 
being and exiftence of things, or with théir archetypes: 
‘Fantaftical or chimerical I call fich as have no founda- 


tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality 


of being to which’ they are tacitly referred as to thelf 
archetypes. If we examine the feveral forts of ideas 
before-mentioned, we fhall find; that, | 

§. 2. Firft, our fimple ideas are all real, 
all agree to ‘the reality of things, not that 
they are all of them the images or reprefen- 
tations of what does exift; ‘the contrary whereof, 1 
all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been al- 
ready fhown. »But though whitenefs and: coldnefs ar€ 
no more in fnow than pain is; yet thofe ideas of white- 
nefsand coldnefs, pain, &c. being in us the effects © 
powers. in things without us; ordained by our Maker 
to produce in us fuch fenfations ; they are real ideas 1? 
us, whereby we diftinguifh the qualities thatvare really 
in things themfelves. For thefe feveral appearances 
being defigned to be the mark, whereby: we are ft 
know and diftinguifh things which we have to do with, 
our ideas do as well ferve us to that purpofe, and are 
as real diftinguifhing characters, whether they be only 
conftant effects, or elfe exact refemblances of fome- 
thing in the things themfelves ; the reality lying in that 
fteady correfpondence they have with the: diftincét com 
ftitutions of real beings. - But whether they anfwer t° 
thofe conftitutions, as to caufes or patterns, it matters 
not; it fuffices that they are conftantly’ produced by 
them. And thus our fimple ideas are all real and trues 
becaufe they anfwer and agree to thofe powers of things 
which produce them in our minds ; that being all that 
is requifite to make them real, and not fictions at eee 
fure. For in fimple ideas (as has been fhown) the mi2 
is wholly confined-to the operation of things upon 1% 
and can make to itfelf no fimple idea, more than whae 
it has received, : 


Simple ideas - 
all real, 
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© §. 3. Though “the mind be wholly paf- Complex 
five in refpeét of its fimple ideas; yet I GEA Ste hls 
think, we may fay, it is not fo in refpect feet 
of its complex ideas + for thofe being com= 
binations of fimple ideas put together , and united un- 
der one general name; it is plain that the mind of 
man ufes fome kind of liberty, in forming thofe com- 
plex ideas: how elfe comes it to pafg"that one man’s 
idea: of gold, or juftice, is different ‘from another’s? 
butt becaufe he has put in, “or left out of his, fome 
fimple idea, which the other has not. The queftion 
then-is, which of thefe are real, and which barely ima- 
ginary combinations?) What collections agree to the 
eee of things,:and what not? And to this I ‘fay, 
That, ih ge or | isa 
$4. Secondly,:mixed modes ‘and rela- “Mixed 
tions having no. other reality but what they modes made 
have in the minds of men, there is nothing - of confiftent 
more» required to this kind of ideas to > yo) 
make them real, but that they be fo framed, 
that there be .a poffibility of exifting conformable to 
them, Thefe ideas themfélves, being archetypes, can- 
hot differ from their archetypes, and fo cannot be ‘chi- 
merical, unlefs any one will jumble together in them 
inconfiftent- ideas: “Indeed, -as “any-of them: have the 
names of a known language affigned to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would fignify them to’ 
others, fo bare poffibility of exifting is not enough ; they 
muft have a conformity to the ordinary fignification of 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantaftical: as if a man would give the name 
of juftice to that idea, which common ufe calls libe- 
fality. But this fantatticalnefs relates more to pro- 
priety of {peech, than reality of ideas: for a man to 
be undifturbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
fittef{ ta be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a mixed 
Mode, or a complex idea of an action which may exift. 
ut to be undifturbed in danger, without ufing one’s 
Teafon or induftry, is what is alfo poffible to be; and 
~ 19 is as real an idea as the other.. Though the ae = 
. thefe, 
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thefe, having the name courage given to it, ‘may,’in 
refpect of that name, bea right or wrong ideas; but the 


other, whilft it has not a common received name of aBy 


known language afligned to:it, is not. capable of any 
deformity, being made:with no reference to any, thing 
but itfelf, gis at ans Spe 
Tdeas of fabe §. 5. Thirdly, our complex, ideas of fub- 
ftances are {tances being made. all of. them in teference 
real, when. to things exifting without us, and intendé 
they agree. to-be reprefentations of fabftances, asi they 
with the ex- ae rs 
iftenceof — really are; reno, farther teal, than as they 
things... are {uch combinations of? imple -ideas;)4 
are really united; aridmco-exift in things 


without. us. On the contrary, thofe are fantattical ; 


which are made up of fuch colle¢tions of fimple ideas 


as were really never united, never were! found’ together . 


in any fubftance; v. g. a rational ¢reature, confifting 
of a horfe’s head, joined toa body of human fhape; of 
fuch as the centaurs are defcribed: or, a body yellows 
very malleable, fufible, and fixeds;<but lighter that 
common: water: or an uniform, ) unorganized body» 
confifting, as to fenfe, all of ‘fimilar parts, with pet 
ception and voluntary motion: joined: to it. Whether 
fuch fubftances as thefe can poflibly-exift or no, it i8 
probable we do not know: but bé thatvas it will, thef€ 
ideas of fubftances being made conformable to no: pat 


tern exifting that we know, and confifting; of fuchicol- . 


lections of ideas, as no fubftance ever fhowed us unite? 
together, they ought to pafs with us for barely imag! 


nary ; but much more are thofe complex ideas fo,:-whie? 


contain in them any inconfiftency or contradiction © 
their parts, | 1 


“ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


§. 1. F our real ideas, fome are ade- Adequate 
Fs quate, and fome are inadequate. Pie are 
Thofe I call adequate, which petfectly re- © ie pak 
 prefent thofe archetypes which the mind fenethes 
fuppofes them taken from; which it in= archetypes. 
tends them to ftand for, and to which it 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are fuch, which are but 
a partial or incomplete reprefentation of thofe arche- 
types to which they are referred. Upon which account 
It is plain, i3¢, BIOL 
 §. 2. Firft, that all our fimple ideas are Simple ideas 
adequate. Becaufe being nothing but the all adequate. 
effe&s of certain powers in°things, fitted 
ahd ordained by God to produce fuch fenfations in us, 
they cannot but be correfpondent and adequate to thofe 
powers: and we are fure they agree to the reality of 
things. For if fugar produce in us the ideas which we 
call whitenefs and {weetnefs, we are fure there is 2 
power in fiigar to produce thofe ideas jn our minds, or 
elfe they could’ not have been produced by it. And fo 
‘each fenfation ‘anfwering the’ power ‘that operates on 
any of our fenfes, the idea’ fo produced is a real idea, 
(and not’a fition: of the’imind, ‘which‘has no power to 
produce any fimple ideas) and ‘cannot! but be adequate, 
fince it ought only to anfwer that’ power: and fo all 
‘imple ideas’ are adequate. oIt is true, the things pro- 
ducing in us chefe fimple ideas are but few of them de- 
nominated by! us; as if ‘they were only the caufes of 
them; but as if thofe ideas were real beings in them. 
For though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby 
is fignified. the power of producing in us the idea of 
Pain, yet it is denominated alfo light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really fomething in the fire more 
than a power to excite thefe ideas in Us ; and therefore 
are called qualities in, or of the fire. But thefe being 
ia nothing; 
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nothing, in truth, but powers to excite fuch ideas im 
us, I muft in that fenfe be underftood, when I fpeak 
of fecondary qualities, as being in things; or of thei 
ideas, as being the objects that excite them in Us 
Such ways of {peaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which ene cannot be well un 


derftood, yet truly fignify nothing but thofe powers | 


which are in things to excite certain fenfations or ideas 
in us: fince were there no fit organs to receive the in 
preffions fire makes on the fight and touch, nor a min 

joined to thofe organs to receive the ideas of light a0 

heat by thofe impreffions from the fire or fun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, that 
there would be pain, if there were no fenfible creatufé 
to feel it, though the fun fhould continue juft as it 18 
now, and mount Aétna flame higher than ever it did. 


Solidity and extenfion, and the termination of it, figures 


with motion and reft, whereof we have the ideas, wou 
be really in the world as they are, whether there wer? 


any fenfible being to perceive them or no; and theré- 


fore we have reafon to look on thofe as the real modl- 
fications of matter, and fuch are the exciting caufes ° 
all our various fenfations from bodies. But this being 
an inquiry not belonging to this place, I fhall enter 2? 
farther into it, but proceed to fhow what complex ideas 
are adequate, and what not. 

Modes are all’ © §- 3+ Secondly, our complex ideas of 


adequate. modes, being voluntary collections, of Am 


ple ideas which the mind puts togeth¢ 
without xeference to any real archetypes or ftanding 
patterns exifling any-where, are - cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becaufe they not being intended for 
copies of things really exifting, but for archetyp® 
made by the mind to rank and denominate things by: 
cannot wantany thing: they having each of them that 
combination of ideas, and thereby that perfection whic 
the mind intended they fhould: fo that the mind a¢- 
quiefces in ‘them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus 
by having the idea of a figure, with three fides mech 
ing at three angles, I have a compleat idea, where) 
I require nothing elfe to make it perfect.’ That ¢ Fi 
min 
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‘mind is fatisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
‘plain in that it does not conceive, that any-underftand- 
ing hath, or can have a more compleat ‘or perfect idea — 
of that thing it fignifies by the word triangle, fuppofing 
it to exift, than itfelf has in that complex idea of three 
fides and three angles; in which is contained all that 
ds, or can be effential to it, or neceflary to compleat it, 
wherever or however it exifts.' But in our ideas of 
fubftances it is othérwife. For there defiring to copy 
things as they really do exift, and to reprefent to our- 
felves that conftitution on which all their properties 
depend, we perceive our ideas attain not that perfec- 
tion we intend: we find they ftill want fomething we 
fhould be glad were in: them 5 and fo are all inade- 
quate. But mixed modes and relations, being arche- 
types without patterns, and fo having nothing to repre- 
fent but themfelves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being fo to itfelf. He that at firft put together 
the idea of danger perceived, abfence of diforder from 
fear, fedate confideration of what was juftly to be done, 
and executing that without difturbance, or being de- 
terred by the danger of it, had certainly in his mind 
that complex idea made up of that combination; and 
intending it to be nothing elfe, but what is, nor to have 
in it any other fimple ideas, but what it hath, it could | 
hot alfo but be an adequate idea : and laying this up in 
is memory, with the name courage annexed to it, to 
fignify to others, and. denominate from thence any 
action he fhould obferve to agree with it, had thereby a 
ftandard to meafure and denominate actions by, as they 
Agreed to it, This idea thus made, and laid up. for a 
Pattern, mutt neceflarily be adequate, being referred to 
Nothing elfe but itfelf, nor made by any other original, 
ut the good-liking and will of him that firft made this 
sSOmbination. 2625 lei | 
$24. Indeed another coming after, and Modes, in 
N ‘converfition learning from him the — fference to 
Word courage, may make an idea, to which ee Ne 
‘he gives the name courage, different from be Sada y 
‘What the firft author applied it to, and quate. 
“Aas in his mind, when he ufes it. And in | 
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this cafe, if he defigns that his idea in thinking fhould 
be conformable to the other’s idea, as the name 2° 
ufes in {peaking is conformable in found to his, from 
whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong 4? 
inadequate: becaufe in this cafe, making the of) 
man’s idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as the 
other man’s word or found is the pattern: of his ! 
fpeaking, his idea is fo far defective and inadequate, 4 
it is diftant from the archetype and pattern he refers 1 
to, and intends to exprefs and fignify by the name Me 
ufes for it; which name he would have to be a fign ° 
the other man’s idea (to which, in its proper ufe, it * 
primarily annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to It 
to which, if his own does not exactly correfpond, 1 ® 
faulty and inadequate. ast} 

§. 5. Therefore thefe complex ideas of modes, whe 
they are referred by the mind, and intended to coffe 
{pond to the ideas in the mind of fome other intellige™* 

_ being, expreffed by the names we apply to them, the 
may be very deficient, wrong, and inadequate; 
caufe they agree not to that, which the mind defighs 
to be their archetype and pattern: in’ which refpé 
only, any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, % 
inadequate. And on this account our ideas of m1X¢ 
modes are the moft liable to be faulty of any other 
Pug this refers more to proper fpeaking, than knowing 
right. 
Ideas of fub- §. 6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of 
ftances, as fubftances, I have above fhowed: Now 
real stnca thofe ideas have in-the mind a double t* 
> : >d to 
not adequate, ference: 1. Sometimes they are referred ¢ 
ae a fuppofed real effence of each fpecies ° 
things. 2. Sometimes they are only defigned to 
pictures and reprefentations in the mind of things tha 
do exift. by ideas of thofe qualities that are difcover?- 
ble in them. In both which ways, thefe copies ° 
thofe originals and archetypes are imperfect and 1° 
adequate. . f 

Firft, it is ufual for men to make the names. of 

fubftances ftand for things, as fuppofed to have ie 


tain real effences, whereby they are of this.or 1°) | 
' fpecie t 
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fhecies : and names ftanding for nothing. but the ideas 
that are in men’s minds, they mutt conftantly refer 
their ideas to fuch real effences, as to their archetypes. 

that men (efpecially fuch as have been bred up in the 
earning taught in this part of the world) do fuppofe 
Certain fpecific effences of fubftances, which each in- 

ividual, in its feveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
{nd partakes of ; is fo far from needing proof, that it 
Will be thought ftrange if any one fhould do otherwife. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the fpecific names 
they rank particular fubftances under to things, as dif 
tinguifhed by fuch fpecific reak effences. Who is 
there almoft, who would not take it amifs; if it fhould 
be doubted, whether he called himfelf a man, with any 
Other meaning, than as having the real effence of a 
Man? And yet if you demand what thofe real effences 
ae, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds, being referred to real effences, as to arche 
types which are unknown, muft be fo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be fuppofed to be any re- 
Prefentation’ of them at all. The complex ideas we 

ave of fubftances are, as it has been {hown, certain 
Colleétions of fimple ideas that have been obferved or 
uppofed conftantly to exift together, But fuch a com- 
Plex idea cannot be the real effence of any fubftance ; 
Or then the properties we difcover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necefflary connection with it be known; 
’%s all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as 
they are difcoverable, are deducible from the complex 
\dea of three lines, including a fpace. But it is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of fubftances are not con- 
tained fuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that 
ate to be found in them, do depend. The common 
‘dea men have of iron, is a body ofa certain colour, 
Weight and hardnefs ; and a property that they look on 
®s belonging to it, is malleablenefs. But yet this pro- 
Perty has no neceflary connexion with that complex 
: a, or any part of it; and there is no more reafon to 
think that malleablenefs depends on that colour, weight, 
Vou, I. Dd and 
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and hardnefs, than that colour, or that weight depends 
on its malleablenefs. And’ yet, though we know RO 


thing of thefe real effences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men fhould attribute the forts of things 
to fuch effences. The particular parcel of matt 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, 
by moft men, fuppofed to have a real effence, whet 
by it is gold; and from whence thofe qualities flow, 
which [ find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, welg? 


hardnefs, fufibility, fixednefs, and change of colour 


upon a flight touch of mercury, &c. This effenct 
from which all thefe properties flow, when I inqult® 
into it, and fearch after it, I plainly perceive Ecann® 
difcover: the fartheft I can go is only to prefume, ¢ a 


_ At being nothing but body, its real effence, or inter? 


conftitution, on which thefe qualities depend, rag 
nothing but the figure, fize, and connexion of its fol 

parts; of neither of which having any diftinét PO” 
ception at all, can I have any idea of its ‘effence, whi¢ 

is the caufe that it has that particular thining yello¥ 
nefs, a greater weight than any thing I know of | F 
fame bulk, and a fitnefs to have its colour change 
the‘touch of quickfilver. If any one will fay, that By 
real effence and internal conf{titution, on which thefe 
properties depend, is not the figure, fize, and arrang® 
ment or connexion of its folid parts, but fometh!? 

elfe, called its particular form; I am _ farther rer 
having any idea of its real effence, than I was befor: 
for I have an idea of figure, fize, and fituation of folid 
parts in general, though I have none of the partic ii 
figure, fize; or putting together of parts, whereby © 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which quale 
ties I find in that particular parcel of matter that is ° 
my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, W 
which I cut the pen I write with. But when 1 4% 
told, that fomething befides the figure, fize, and postu a 
of the folid parts of that body, is its effence, fomethiPs 
called fubftantial form; of that, I confefs, I have 4 
idea at all, but only of the found form, which is fat 
enough from an idea of its real effence, or conftitulo™ 


The like ignorance as I have of the real eflence if 
t 
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this particular fubftance, I have alfo of the real effence 
of all other natural ones: of which effences, I confefs, 
‘have no diftinét ideas at all ; and I am apt to fuppofe 
Others, when they examine their own knowledge, will 
find in themfelves, in this one point, the fame fort of 
'SNorance. | var } ; 
§.7. Now then, when men apply to this particular 
Parcel of matter on my finger, a general name already 
Iufe, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
% are they not underftood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular fpecies of bodies, having a 
tal internal effence; by having of which effence, this 
Patticular fubftance comes to be of that fpecies, and to 
be called by that name? If it be fo, as it is plain it 
i, the name, by which things are marked, as having 
at effence, mutt be referred primarily to that eflences 
“nd confequently the idea to which that name is given, 
Mutt be referred alfo to that effence, and be intended 
‘9 Teprefent it. Which effence, fince they, who fo ufe 
the names, know not, their ideas of fubftances muft be 
inadequate in that refpect, as not containing in 
them that real effence which the mind intends they 
Ould. , 
. y = oz Yous 
ee er Earn col ge, ae 
5: ftances, as 
duces whereby they are diftinguifhed, en- — colleétions of 
“avour to copy the fubttances that exift in their quali- 
€ world, by putting together the ideas of a tettes 
Ofe fenfible qualities which are found co- 
Xuting in them, though they come much nearer a 
\Kenefg of them, than thofe who imagine they know 
dot what real fpecific effences ; yet they arrive not at 
thcetly adequate ideas of thofe fubftances they would 
aiff Copy into their minds; nor do thofe copies ex- 
K ly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
'chetypes. Becaufe thofe qualities, and powers of 
Ubftances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are 
ee nany and various, that no man’s complex idea con- 
Ins them all. . That our abftract ideas of fubftances 
unt Not contain in them all the fimple ideas that are 
‘“Qited in the things themfelves, it is evident, in that 
Dd 2 men 
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men do rarely put into their complex idea of any fub- 
ftance, all the fimple ideas they do know to exift 1 
it. Becaufe endeavouring to make the fignification © 
their names as clear, and as little cumberfome as they 
can, they make their fpecific ideas of the forts ® 
fubftance, for the moft part, of a few of thofe fimp!¢ 
ideas which are to be found in them: but thefe haviMg 
no original precedency, or right to be put in, 4? 
make the fpecific idea, more than others that are le 
out, it is plain that both thefe ways our ideas of fub- 
{tances are deficient and inadequate. The fimple idea* 
whereof we make our complex ones of fubftances, 4“ 
all of them (bating only the figure and’ bulk of fome 
forts) powers, which being relations to other fubftance 
we can never be fure that we know all the powers tha 
are in any one body, till we have tried what changes It 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other fubftance» 
in their feveral ways of application: which being 1 
poffible to be tried upon any one body, much lefs up. 
all, it is impoffible -we fhould have adequate ideas ° 
any fubftance, made up of a collection of all its pf? 
perties. | 
§. 9. Whofoever firft lighted on a parcel of that fort 
of fubftance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he obferved in th! 
lump to depend on its real effence or internal conftit}- 
tion. Therefore thofe never went into his idea of tht 
f{pecies of body; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, 4" 
weight, were the fir{t he abftracted from it, to make 
the complex idea of that fpecies. Which both are but 
powers; the one to affect our eyes after fuch a mapDt!; 
and to produce in us that idea we call yellow: 4? 
the other to force upwards any other body of equ@ 
bulk; they being put into a pair of equal fcales, ong 
againft another. Another perhaps added to thefe t"% 
ideas of fufibility and fixcdnefs, two other paflivé 
powers, in relation to the operation of fire upon !*? 
another, its ductility and folubility in aq. regia, 
other powers relating to the operation of other bodi¢ 
in changing its outward figure, or feparation of it int? 


infenfible parts, Thefe, or part of thefe, put ps 
hers 
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ther, ufually make the complex idea in men’s minds of 
that fort of body we call gold. 
-§. 10. But no one, who hath confidered the proper- 
tes of bodies in general, or this fort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite other proper- 
ties not contained in that complex idea. Some who 
ave examined this fpecies more accurately, could | 
clieve, enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of them as infeparable from its internal con- 
ftitution, as its colour or weight: and it is probable, 
if any one knew all the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his; and yet perhaps that 
hot be the thoufandth part of what is to be difcovered 
init. The changes which that one body is apt to re- 
Ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but what 
We are apt to imagine. Which will not appear fo 
Much a paradox to any one, who will but confider how 
far men ‘are yet from knowing all the properties of 
that one, no very compound figure, 4 triangle; though 
it be no {mall number that are already by mathema- 
ticians difcovered of it. 
Fe a cient me 
«  flances, as 
Which would be fo alfo in mathematical collections of 
figures, if we were to have our complex their quali- 
ideas of them, only by collecting their pro- aan 
Perties in reference to other figures. How 
Uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipfis, 
if we had no other idea of it, but fome few of its pro- 
Perties? Whereas having in our plain idea the whole 
effence of that figure, we from thence difcover thofe 
Properties, and demonftratively fee how they flow, and 
are infeparable from it. 

§. 12. Thus the mind has three forts of Simpleideas, 
abftract ideas or nominal effences : blue, and 
Firft, fimple ideas, which are txlviae, OF Sse OS 
Copies ; but yet certainly adequate. Becaufe being in- 
tended to exprefs nothing but the power in things to 
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produce in the mind fuch a fenfation, that fenfation, 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the paper I write on, having the power, #2 
the light (I fpeak according to the common. notion 9 

light) to produce in men the fenfation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of fuch a power, 18 
fomething without the mind; fince the mind has not 
the power to produce any fuch idea in itfelf, and being 
meant for nothing elfe but the effect of fuch.a powels 
that fimple idea is real and adequate; the fenfation ° 
white, in my mind, being the effeé& of that powers 
‘which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
quate to that power; or elfe, that power would pre- 
duce a different idea. ta 

fdeasof-tohi §..13. Secondly, the complex ideas of 
ftances are  fubftances are ectypes, copies too; but no 
tdlume, ina —_ perfect ones, not adequate: which is very 
dequate. evident to the mind, in that it plainly pe 
ceives that whatever collection of fimple ideas it makes 


of any fubftance that exifts, it cannot be fure that 1 - 


exactly anfwers all that are in that fubftance: fince no 
having tried all the operations of all other fubftances 
upon it, ahd found all the alterations it would recel¥® 
from, or caufe in, other fubftances, it cannot have 44 
exact adequate collection of al] its active and paflivé 
capacities ; and fo not have an adequate complex ide4 
of the powers of any fubftance exifting, and its rela 
tions, which is that fort of complex idea of fubftancs? 
we have. And after all, if we would have, and ac 
tually had, in our complex idea, an exact collection 9 
all the fecondary qualities or powers of any fubftance 
we fhould not yet thereby have an idea of the effence 
of that thing. For fince the powers or qualities that 
are obfervable by us, are not the real effence of that 
fubftance, but depend on it, and flow.from it, any col- 
lection whatfoever of thefe qualities cannot be the re@ 
eflence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that oUf 
ideas of fubftances are not adequate; are not what the 
mind intends thgm to be, Befides, a man has no ide# 
of fubftance Meter nor knows what fubftance 38 
in itfelf. iy 
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-§. 14. Thirdly,complex ideas of modesand 
relations are originals, and archetypes; are 
Not copies, nor made after the pattern of 
any real exiftence, to which the mind in- 
tends them to be conformable, and exactly 
toanfwer. Thefe being fuch collections of 
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Ideas of - 
modes and 
relations are 
archetypes, 
and cannot 
but be ade- 
quate. 


fimple ideas, that the mind itfelf puts together, and 


fuch collections, that each 


of them contains in it pres 


Cifely all that the mind intends that it fhould, they are 
archetypes and effences of modes that may exift; and 


fo are defigned only for, 
as, when they do exift, 
thofe complex ideas. 

telations cannot but be adequate. 


© sh xalePh XR 
Of True and Falfe Ideas. 


falfhood 

belong, in propriety of fpeech, 
Only to propofitions ; yet ideas aré often- 
times termed true or falfe (as what words 
are there, that are not ufed with great lati- 
tude, and with fome 
Proper fignifications ?) Though, I think, 
ideas themfelves are termed true or falfe, 
fome fecret or tacit propofition, 
tion of that denomination: as we 


deviation from . thei 


and belong only to, fuch modes 
have an exact conformity with 
The ideas therefore of modes and 


Truth and» 
falfhood pro- 
perly belong 
to propofi- 

tions. ' 


r ftrict and 
that, when 
there is ftill 
which is the founda- 
fhall fee, if we exa- 


Mine the particular occafions wherein they come to be 


Called true or falfe. 
kind of affirmation or negation, 
that denomination. For our ideas, 
bare appearances or perceptions 


In all which, we {hall find fome 
which is the reafon of 
being nothing but 
in our minds, cannot 


Properly and fimply in themfelves be faid.to be true or 
alfe, no more than a fingle name of any thing can be 


faid to be true or falfe. 
Dd4 
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Metaphyfical §. 2. Indeed both ideas and words may 
trath con- be faid to be true in a metaphyfical (pie 
tains a tacit: : ‘ t 
Prépéfitian, the word truth, as all other things, | 


any way exift, are faid to be trues; 1 & 
really to be fuch as they exift. Though in things calle 
true, even in that fenfe, there is perhaps a fecret Ie 
ference to our ideas, looked upon as the ftandards 0 
that truth, which amounts to a mental propofition, 


though it be ufually not taken notice of, 


§. 3. But it is not in that metaphyfical 


No idea, as 4 : ; n 
an ap ar fenfe of truth which we inquire here, whe 
ance inthe =» we. examine whether our ideas are capav: 


mind, true or 


falfe. 


of being true or falfe; but in the more of 
dinary acceptation of thofe words: and 


T fay, that the ideas in our minds being only fo many 


perceptions, 
the idea of -a centaur having no more falfho? 


falfe : 


re 
or appearances there, none of them 2% 


in it, when it appears in our minds, than the name 
centaur has falfhood in it, when it is pronounced y 
Our mouths or written on paper. For truth or fall 


hood lying always in fome affirmation, or negation, 


mental or verbal, our ideas are 
them, of being falfe, 
ment on them; 


not capable, any © 
till the mind paffes fome judg- 
that is, affirms or denies fomething 


of them. ¢ 
Ideas tefer. . S-4- Whenever the mind refers bb vt 
red to any Its ideas to any thing extraneous to the i 
thing may __ they are then capable to be called true iB 
Pe huh ieckate tea mind in fuch a referen¢ 
falfe. . ms : for- 
makes a tacit {uppofition of their con 


mity to that thig : 
be true or falfe, 
nominated. 


which fuppofition, as it happens © 
fo the ideas themfelves come to be de- 
The moft ufual cafes wherein this hap- 


pens, are thefe following: 


Other men’s 
ideas, real 
exiftence, 
and fuppofed 
real effences, 


aré what men ~ 


ufually refer. 
theirideas to, 


judges its ideas of juftice, 


§. 5. Firft, when the mind fuppofes any 
idea it has conformable to that in other 
men’s minds, called by the fame common? 
name; v. g. when the mind intends 
temperance, ¥¢ 
ligion, to be the fame with what other me? 
give thofe names to. . 
Secondly, 
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. Secondly, when the mind fuppofes any idea it has in 
itfelf to be conformable to fome real exiftence. Thus 
the two ideas, of.a man and a centaur, fuppofed to be 
the ideas of real fubftances, are the one true, and the 
other falfe; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exifted, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
teal conftitution and eflence of any thing, whereon all 
its properties depend: and thus the greateft part, if not 
all our ideas of fubftances, are falfe.. 

§. 6. Thefe fuppofitions the mind is very ea aus 
apt tacitly to make concerning its own ee 
ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we : 
thal] find it is chicfly, if not only, concerning its ab- 
ftract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
Mind being towards knowledge ; and finding that, if 
it thould proceed by and dwell’ upon only particular 
things, its progrefs would be very flow, and its work 


—endlefs; therefore to fhorten its way to knowledge, 


and make each perception more comprehenfive; the 
firft thing it does, as the foundation of the eafier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themfelves that it would know, or conference 
With others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them fo into forts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them it may thereby with affurance ex- 
tend to all of that fort; and fo advance by larger fteps 
in that, which is its great bufinefs, knowledge. ‘This, 
as I have elfewhere fhown, is the reafon why we col- 
le& things under comprehenfive ideas, with names an- 
Nexed to them, into genera and fpecies, 1. €. into kinds 
and forts. “sas 
_§.7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and obferve what courfe it ufually 
takes in its way to knowledge; we fhall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
May have ufe of, either in contemplation or difcourfe, 
the firft thing it-does is to abftract it, and then get a 
Name to it; and fo lay it a8 in its ftore-houfe, the 
Memory, as containing the effence of a fort of. things, 
of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
it 
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it is, that we may often obferve, that when any one 
fees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
fently afks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the know- 
ledge of the fpecies, or the effence of it; whereof it 18 
indeed ufed as the mark, and is generally fuppofed an- 
nexed to it. 


Canfe of §. 8. But this abftract idea being fome- 
fuch refer- thing in the mind between the thing that 
bi) exifts, and the name. that is given to it; I 


is in our ideas, that both the rightnefs of our know- . 
ledge, or the propriety or intelligiblenefs of our fpeak- 
ing, confifts. And hence it is, that men are fo for- 
ward to fuppofe, that the abftra@t ideas they have 10 
their minds are fuch as agree to the things exifting 
without them, to which they are referred; and are the 
fame alfo, to which the names they give them do by the _ 
ufe and propriety of that language belong. For without 
this double conformity of their ideas, they find they 
fhould both think amifs of things in themfelves, ad 
talk of them unintelligibly to others. f 
Simple idea, §. 9. F'irft then, I fay, that when the 
may be falfe truth of our ideas is judged of, by the con- 
oe aon ee formity they have to the ideas which othet 
the-faine men have, and commonly fignify by the 
name, butare , fame name, they may be any of them falfe. 
he, liable to But yet fimple ideas are leaft of all liable t° 
ae: be fo miftaken; becaufe a man -by his 
fenfes, and every day’s obfervation, may eafily fatisty 
himfelf what the fimple ideas are, which their fevera! 
names that are in common ufe ftand for: they being 
but few in- number, and fuch as if he doubts or miftakes 
in, he may eafily rectify by the objets they are to be 
found in. Therefore it is feldom, that any one mil- 
takes in his names of fimple ideas; or applies the name 
red to the idea green; or the name fweet to the ide 
bitter: much lefs are men apt to confound the name 
of ideas belonging to different fenfes ; and call a colour 
by the name of a tafte, &c. whereby it is evident, that 
the fimple ideas they call by any name, are common! 
th 
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the fame that others have and mean when they ufe the 
fame names. } pio: 
_§. 10. Complex ideas are much more Ideas of 
liable to be falfe in this refpect: and the — mixed modes 
complex ideas of mixed modes, much more page uglier 
than thofe of fubftances: becaufe, in fub- this fenfe. 
flances (efpecially thofe which the common 
and unborrowed names of any language are applied to) 
fome remarkable fenfible qualities, ferving ordinarily 
to diftinguifh one fort from another, eafily’ preferve 
thofe, who take any care in the ufe of their words, from 
applying them to forts of fubftances, to which they do 
Not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much 
More uncertain; it being not fo eafy to determine of 
feveral actions, whether they are to be called juftice or 
cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And fo in referring 
our ideas to thofe of other men, called by the fame 
names, ours may be falfe; and the idea in our minds, 
Which we exprefs by the word juftice, may perhaps be 
that which ought to have another name. 
 §. rr. But whether or no our ideas of 
Mixed modes are more liable than any fort Bi tea 0 
y be thought 
to be different from thofe of other men, _ falfe, 
Which are marked by the fame names; this 
at leaft is certain, that this fort of falfhood is much 
More familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, 
than to any other. When a man 1s thought to havea 
falfe idea of juftice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for no 
Other reafon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which 
each of thofe names are the figns of in other men. 
§. 12. The reafon whereof feems to me ang why. 
to be this, that the abftract ideas of mixed 
Modes, being men’s voluntary combinations of fuch a 
Precife collection of fimple ideas; and fo the effence 
of each {pecies being made by men alone, whereof we 
have no other fenfible ftandard exifting any where, but 
the name itfelf, or the definition of that name: we 
aving nothing elfe to refer thefe our ideas of mixed 
Modes to, as a ftandard to which we would conform 
them, but the ideas of thofe who are thought to ufe 
thofe names in their moft proper fignifications ; and fo 
@8.our ideas conform or differ from them, they pafs for 
true 
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true or falfe. And thus much concerning the truth and 


falfhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. 


As referred 

to real exift. 
ences, hone 
of our ideas 
can be falfe, 
but thofe of 
fubftances, 


Firft, fimple 
ideas in this 


§.. 13. Secondly, as to the truth and 
falfhood of our ideas, in reference to the 
real exiftence of things; when that is made 
the ftandard of their truth, none of them 
can be termed falfe, but only our complex 
ideas of fubftances. 


§. 14. Firft, our fimple ideas being barely 


fuch perceptions as God has fitted us to fe 


panera a Ceive, and given power to external objects 
why. _ produce in us by eftablifhed laws and way%s 


, .... fuitable to his wifdom and goodnefs, thoug 

incomprehenfible to. us, their truth confifts in nothing 
elfe but in fuch appearances as are produced in us, 42 

mutt be fuitable to thofe powers he has placed in ¢%- 
ternal objects, or elfe they could not be produced 1” 
us: and thus anfwering thofe powers, they are what 
they fhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falfhood, if the mind (as in m0 

men I believe it does) judges thefe ideas to be in the 
things themfelves.. For God, in his wifdom, havi 


{et them as marks of diftin@ion in things, whereby W¢ » 


may be able to difcern one thing from another, and fo 


choofe any of them for our ufes, as we have occafion; ! 
alters not the nature of our fimple idea, whether W¢ 
think that the idea of blue be in the violet itfelf, or 1? 
our mind only; and only the power of producing it by 
the texture of .its parts, reflecting the particles of light 
after a certain manner, to be in the violet itfelf. of 
that texture in the object, by a regular and conftant 
Operation, producing the fame idea of blue in us, # 
ferves us to diftinguith, by our eyes, that from any othe! 
thing, whether that diftinguifhing mark, as it is rea}!Y 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, 
elfe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in US 
is the exact refemblance. And it is equally from th 
appearance to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that causes 
in us that idea: fince the name blue notes prope! 
nothing but that mark of diftinction that is in a violets 
difcernible only by our eyes, whatever it confifts - 

ha 
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that being beyond our capacities diftinctly to know, and 
perhaps would be of lefs ufe to us, if we had faculties 
to difcern. 

—§. 15. Neither would it carry any impu- Though one 
tation of falfhood to our fimple ideas, if man’s idea of 
by the different ftructure of our organs it pnsan 
Were fo ordered, that the fame object fhould rae as wales 
produce in feveral men’s minds different — ther’s. 
ideas at the fame time; v. g. if the idea 

that a violet produced in one man’s mind by his eyes 
Were the fame that a marygold produced in another 
Man’s, and vice verfa. For fince this could never be 
known, becaufe one man’s mind could not pafs into 
another man’s body, to perceive what appearances were 
produced by thofé organs; neither the ideas hereby, 
nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falfhood be in either. For all things that had the tex-. 
ture of a violet, producing conftantly the idea that he 
Called blue ; and thofe which had the texture of a ma- 


tygold, producing conftantly the idea which he as. 


Conftantly called yellow; whatever thofe appearances 
Were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to dif- 
tinguifh things for his ufe by thofe appearances, and 
underftand and fignify thofe diftinctions marked by the 
names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 
in his mind, received from thofe two flowers, were ex- 
actly the fame with the ideas in other men’s minds. 
Tl am neverthelefs very apt to think, that the fenfible 
ideas produced by any object in different men’s minds, 
are moft commonly very near and undifcernibly alike. 
For which opinion, I think, there might be many rea- 
fons offered: but that being befides my prefent buti- 
nefs, I fhall not trouble my reader with them : but only 
mind him, that the contrary-fuppofition, if it could be 
proved, is of little ufe, either for the improvement of 
our knowledge, or conveniency of life s and fo we need 
Not trouble ourfelves to examine it. 

§. 16. From what has been faid con- Firlt,, fimple 
cerning our fimple ideas, I think, it evi- idegarin 
dent, that our fimple ideas can none of them - falfe, and 
be falfe in refpect of things exifting with- why. 

out 
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out us. For the truth of thefe appearances, or pet 
ceptions in our minds, confifting, as has been {ald 
only in their being anfwerable to the powers in externa 
objects to produce by our fenfes fuch appearances 12 
us; and each of thein being in the mind, fuch as it 1S, 
fuitable to the power that produced it, and which alone 
it reprefents; it cannot upon that account, or as refer- 
red to fuch a pattern, be falfe. Blue and yellow, bitter 
or {weet, can never be falfe ideas: thefe perceptions 12 
the mind are juft fuch as they are there, anfwering the 
powers appointed by God to produce them; and {fo are 
truly what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed the 
names may be mifapplied ; but that in this refpect makes 
no falfhood in the ideas; as if a magn ignorant in the 
Englifh tongue fhould call purple fcarlet. e 
S §. 17. Secondly, neither can our com-. 
econdly, ; ” \ BET 
modes hat plex ideas of modes, in.reference to the ef 
falfe, fence of any thing really exifting, be falfe. 
Becaufe whatever complex idea I have % 
any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exifting, 
and made by nature: it is not fuppofed to contain 1) 


it any other ideas than what it hath; nor to reprefent. 


any thing but fuch a complication of ideas as it docs- 
Thus when I have the idea of fuch an a@tion of a man, 
who forbears to afford himfelf fuch meat, drink, and 
clothing, and other conveniencies of life, as his riches, 
and eftate will be fufficient to fupply, and his ftation 
requires, I’have no falfe idea; but fuch an one as re- 
prefents an action, either as I find or imagine it; an 


fo is capable of neither truth or falfehood. But when 
I give the name frugality or virtue to this action, then 
it may be called a falfe idea, if thereby it be fuppofed 
to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety 0} 


{peech, the name of frugality doth belong; or to be 


conformable to that law, which is the ftandard of virtue. 


and vice. 


Thirdly, §. 18. Thirdly, our complex ideas of 


ideas of fub- fubftarices, being all referred to patterns it 


ftances when things themfelves, may be falfe. That they — 
are all falfe, when looked upon as the Te-_ 


falfe. 


prefentations of the unknown effences of things, 1s fo 
evident, 
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evident, that there needs nothing to be faid of it. I 


fhall therefore pafs over that chimerical fuppofition, 
and confider them as collections of fimple ideas in the 
mind taken from combinations of fimple ideas e. 1 ting 
together conftantly in things, of which patterns they 
are the {uppofed copies : and in this reference of them 


to the exiftence of things, they are falfe ideas. x. When 


they put together fimple ideas, which in the real exift- 


ence of things have no union; as when to the fhape 


and {ize that exift together in a horfe is joined, in the 
fame complex idea, the power of barking like a dog: 
which three ideas, however put together into one in 
the mind, were never united in nature; and this there- 
fore may be called a falfe idea of an horfe. 2. Ideas 
of fubftances are, in this refpect, alfo falfe, when from 
any collection of fimple ideas that do always exift toge- 
ther, there is feparated, by a direct negation, any other 
fimple idea which is conftantly joined with them, 
Thus, if to extenfion, folidity, fufibility, the peculiar 
Weightinefs, and yellow colour of gold, any one join 
in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of 
fixednefs than is in lead or copper, he may be faid to 
have a falfe complex idea, as well as when he joins to 
thofe other fimple ones the idea of a perfect abfolute 
fixednefs. For either way, the complex idea of gold 
being made up of fuch fimple ones as have no union in 
Nature, may be termed falfe. But if we leave out of 
this his complex idea, that of fixednefs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or feparating of it from the 
tet in his mind, itis, I think, to be looked on as an 
Inadequate and im rfect idea, rather than a falfe ones 
fince though it contains not all the fimple ideas that 
are united in nature, yet it puts none together but what 
do really exift together. | 

§. 1g. Though in compliance with the Truth or 
Ordinary way of fpeaking 1 have fhowed in falfhood al- 
what fenfe,-and upon what ground our | (" See 


2 ofes afirma- 
\deas-may be fometimes called true or falfe; ea or nega- 


‘yet if we will.look a little nearer into the tion. 


Matter, in all cafes where any, idea is called 
true or falfe, it is from fome judgment that the mind 
. makes, 





- 
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makes, or is fuppofed to make, that is true or falfe. 
For truth or falthood, being never without fome 4! 
firmation or negation, exprefs or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where figns are joined and feparated, a¢- 


cording to the agreement or difagreement of the thisg® 
they ftand for. The figns we chiefly ufe are eithet 


ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental OF 
verbal propofitions. Truth lies in fo joining or fep3- 
rating thefe reprefentatives, as the things they ftand for 


do in themfelves agree or difagree; and falfhood in the 


contrary, as fhall be more fully fhown hereafter. 


: Ideas in §.. 20. Any idea then which we have !? 


themfelves © our minds, whether conformable or not 
neither true the exiftence of things, or to any idea in tHe 
rigs felis minds of other men, cannot rly for 

, properly ™. 
this alone be called falfe. For thefe reprefentations; * 
they have nothing’ in them but what is really exifting 
things without, cannot be thought falfe, being x4 
reprefentations. of fomething: nor yet, if they have 
any thing in them differing from the reality of things» 
can they properly be faid to be falfe reprefentations: OF 


ideas of things they do not reprefent.. But the mY- 


take and falfhood is, 
Butarefalfe,  §. 21. Firft, when the mind having any 
16 When idea, it judges and concludes it the fame 


judged that is in other men’s minds, fignified by 


agreeable to PEST 
oF hee the fame name; or that it is conformab!® 


man’s idea, to the ordinary received fignification oF é! 
Nag it be- — finition of that word, when indeed 1 2 
BS not: which is the moft ufual miftake } 


mixed modes, though other ideas alfo are liable to ci 


2. When - §. 22. Secondly, when it having 2 set 
judged to plex idea made up of fuch a collection e 
ern fimple ones, as nature never puts togethe 


veer inre it judges it to agree to a fpecies of cre* 
not. tures really exifting; as when it joins ¢ 
fixednefs of gold. ; 
3, When §. 23. Thirdly, when in its complex id@ 
judged ade i “has united a’ certain number of fim- 


uate, with : 
ott being fo, ple ideas that do really exift: sya “ee 


i 
0 
=) 


yee 
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fome fort of creatures, but has alfo left out others as much 
infeparable, it judges, this to be a perfect complete idea 
*f a fort of things which really it is not; v. g. having 
Joined the. ideas of fubftance, yellow, malleable, moft 
Aeayy, and fufible, it takes, that complex. idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixed- 
nef and folubility in aqua regia are as infeparable 
rom thofe other ideas or qualities of that body, as they 
te from one another...) tt ita 
_§. 24. Fourthly, the miftake. is yet 4. When 
Breater, when I judge, that this complex, judged to re- 
idea contains in it the real effence of any prefent the . 

ody exifting, when at leaft it contains but real effence. 
fome few of thofe properties which flow from its real 
fence and conftitution. . I fay, only fome few of thofe 

“Properties; for thofe properties confifting moftly in 
the active and paffive powers it has, in reference to 
Other: things, all that are .vulgarly.known of any one 

“body, of which the complex idea ofthat kind of 
things is ufually made, are but a very few, in compari- 
On of what a man, that: has feveral ways tried and ‘ex- 
mined it, knows of that one fort.of things :. and. all 
that the moft expert man knows are but afew, in com- 
Parifon of what are really in that body, and depend 
Qn its internal or effential conftitution, The effence 
of a triangle lies in a very little compafs, confifts in a 
Very few ideas: three lines including a fpace make up 

that effence:.but the properties that flow from this 

‘fence are more than can be eafily known .or enu- 

Merated. So I imagine it is in fubftances, their reab 

fences lie in a little compafs, though the properties 
Owing from that internal conftitution are endlefs. 4 

»§.. 25. To conclude, a man, having no 

Notion of any thing without. him, but by {{@% ™?* 

the idea he has of it in his mind (which ~. 

“h he has a power to call by what name he pleafes)} 

“4 may indeed make an idea neither anfwering the 
Teafon“of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly 
ignified by other people’s words ; but cannot make a 
Wrong or falfe idea of a thing, which is no otherwife 

Nown to him but by the idea he has of it; v.g. when 
oL, I Ke I frame 
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__J frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a mans 
and join to this a horfe’s head and neck, £ do not make 
__a falfe idea of*any thing’; becaufe it reprefents nothing 
~ without me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, 4° 


imagine it to reprefent fome real being without me, 0" 


to be the fame idea that others call’ by the fame names 
in either of thefe cafes I may err. And upor this ie 
count it is, that it comes to be termed a falfe idea s 
though indeed the falthood lies not in the idea, but ¥ 
that tacit mental propofition, wherein a conformity “ 
refemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. ae 
yet, if having framed fach an idea in my mind, withou” 
_ thinking either that exiftence, or the name man °F 
"Tartar, belongs to it, FP will call it man or Tartar, 
*“may bé juftly thought’ fantaftical in the naming, 7 
“not ‘erroneous in my judgment; nor the rdea any WF 
- falfe. _— + 
“More pros . _ §- 26. Upon the whole matter, 


perlytobe that our ideas, as they are confidered | ue 


called right the mind, either in reference to the P!OP # 
or wrong fignification of their names, or in f shit 
to the reality of things, may very fitly be called "8 , 
or wrong ideas, according as they agree or difagree 
- thofe patterns to which they are referred. But if Y 
one had rather call them true or falfe, it is fit he® 
liberty, which every one has, to cal! things itil 
~ names he thinks beft; though, in propriety 0 
truth or falfhood, will, I think, fcarce agree tO ©, 
but as they, fome way or other, virtually contain | | 
them fome mental propofition. The ideas that ar 

a man’s mind, fimply confidered, cannot be wront 
unlefs complex ones, wherein inconfiftent parts are}o 
bled together. ‘Atl other ideas are in themfelves 4 
and the knowledge’ about them right and true *P 
ledge: but’ when we come to refer them to any atin 
as to their patternsand archetypes, then they wich 
pable of being wrong, as far as they difagree WIM 
archetypes. | oe 
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: Of the Affociation of Ideas. 
Met. HERE is fearce any one ; 
hy: Somethin 


that does not obferve fomethin 
that feems odd to him, and is in itfelt eabriding 
Yeally extravagant in the opinions, reafon- | 
Angs, and actions of other men. The leaft flaw of this 
‘kind, if at all different from his own, every one is 
“Quick-fighted enough to efpy in another, and will by 
{ the authority of reafon forwardly condemn, though he 
‘be guilty of much greater unreafonablenefs in his own 
tenets and conduct, which he never perceives, and will 
ee hardly, if at all, be convinced a 2 
 §. 2. This proceeds not wholly. from 
-felf-love, hoe that has often ‘ great ee esd 
hand in it. Men of fair minds, and not © love. 
Biven' up to the over-weening of felf-flat- 
tery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many cafes one 
With amazement hears the arguings, and is aftonifhed 
at the obftinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the 
 €vidence of reafon, though laid before him as clear as 
day-light. nies | 
§. 3. This fort. of unreafonablenefS is 4.4 from 
Ufually imputed to education and .preju= — education. 
dice, and for the moft part truly enough, 
though that reaches not the bottom of the difeafe, nor 
thows diftinétly enough whence it rifes, or wherein it 
lies, Education is often rightly afligned for the caufe, 
and) prejudice-is a good general name for the thing it- 
felf: but yet; I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
Who would trace this fort of madnefs to the root it 
_ {prings from, and fo explain it, as to fhow whence this 
aw has its original in very fober and rational minds, 
ue wherein it eh gtr enc eS 
- ~~ §. 4. 1 fhall be pardoned for calling it 
Y fo harfh a ener madnefs, when it is oe ed 4 


' COnfidered, that oppofition to reafon de-~ 
Ee 2 ferves 
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ferves that name, and is really madnefs ; and there JS 
fcarce aman fo free from it, but that if he fhould al- 


ways, on all occafions, argue or do as in fome cafes he 


conftantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bed- 
lam than civil .converfation... I:do not here mean whe? 
he is under the power of an unruly paffion, but in the 
fteady calm courfe of-his life: That which’ will ye 
more apologize for ‘this harfh. name, and ungratel? 
imputation onthe greateft part of: mankinds is, that 
inquiring a little: by:the bye into the nature of mal" 
nefs, -b.ii. c. xi. -§. 13... 1 found it to {pring from the 
-veryfame root, and. to depend.on the very fame caulé 
wwe are here fpeaking of. This’ confideration of 
thing itfelf, at-astime when I thought not the lealt 

‘the fubject which 1 am now treating of, fuggefted 6? 
ime. “And if this be. a»weaknefs.to which all m™@ 
are fo liable; if:this bea taint which, fo universally 
infects mankind ; the greater care, fhould: be taken f° 
lay it open under. its: due name, thereby to excite th? 


greater Care in its preventionand cure, 
Froma —-—s= §.. ». Some..of our,-ideas. have -a: natu 
“wrong con-» corref{pondence.. and connexion: one wit 
snexion of. . another: it is. the office and. excellency ® 


Meat. our reafon to trace thefe, and hold th xf 
together in that union and corre{pondence -whie? «. 
founded in their peculiar-beings. Befides this, there 
another .connexion of \ideas wholly owing, to cha” 
or. cuftom: ideas, that in:themfelves are not-all of kit 
come to. be fo united in fome men’s «minds, that it ® 
very ‘hard to feparate them; they always keep in i 
‘pany, and the one no fooner at any, time, comes it 
the “underftanding, but its .affociate appears with ati 
and if: they: are:more:than two,;> which are thus unit 
‘the whole gang, always infeparable, fhow themfelY! 
together. | brass za) saris. td ¢ + 
“This con- §. 6. This ftrong. combination; of idea 
nexionhow — not allied by nature, ithe: mind: makes 
made. itfelf cither voluntarily,or by chance > act 
hence it comes in different men, to: be very differe? f 
according to their different inclinations, .cducations 


terefts, dc. Cuftom fettles shabits of thinking:4 dete 
5 a 


Lal 


is 
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Underftanding, as well.as of determining »in. the» awill,: 
and‘of motions in the bodys all which feems to, be but. 
traing df motion in the animal fpirits, which once, fet, 
&going, continue in the fame fteps they have-been ufed, 
to: which; by often. treading, are: worn into a fmooth, 
Path, and the motion in it becomes eafy,, and as it were, 
Natural, As far as we can comprehend. thinking;, thus. 
ideas feem’ to be produced in our minds; or if they. 
tte not, this may ferve to explain their following one, 
Another invan habitual’ train, when once. they. are, put 
into'their track, as well as it does to explain fuch mo-, 
tions of the body. A mufician ufedto any tune will 
find) that: let it but once begin in’ his-head, _the-ideas’ 
of the feveral notes of it will follow one another, or- 
erly in his underftanding, without any care or atten- 
tion, as‘ regularly as‘his fingers move orderly over. the 
keys of the organ to play out the tune ihe. has begun, 
though’ his unattentive thoughts. be elfewhere, a-wan- 
tring, Whether the natural ‘caufe: of thefe ideas, as 
Well as of that regular dancing of his fingers; be 
the motion of his animal: fpirits, J will not determine, 
how probable foever, by this inftance, jt appears to-be 
): but this’) may help:us a little to. conceive of; intel- 
le&tual habits,’ and of the tying together of ideas. 
-§) 7. Fhav there: are: fuch affociations of Santis 
them made by’ cuftom in’ the minds of moft. aay aye 
Men, [think no-body will queftion; who © fet of it. — 
has ‘well: confidered himfelf or others 5 and | tatoarn 
tothis, perhaps, might»be juftly attributed moft of the 
Ympathies and antipathies obfervable in men, W 
Work as ftrongly, and»produce as regular effects as if 
they were natural; and: are: therefore called fo, though 
theynat “firtt had no other original but the accidental 
tonnexion of two» ideas, which either the ftrength, of 
the firft impreffion;, or future indulgence fo united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that 
‘an’s mind; as if they were but one idea... I fay, moft 
°f the antipathies, I do-not fay all, for, fome of them 
“Ate truly vaturaly depend-upon our original conftitu- 
tion; and are-bormwith us; but a great part of | thofe 
Whichiare counted! natural, would have been known to 
M9; Epes be 
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be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early impreffions 
or wanton fancies at firft, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the original of them, if they had. beet 


warily obferved. A grown perfon furfeiting with ho- 


ney, no fooner hears the name of it, but his fancy im- 


mediately carries ficknefs and qualms to his ftomach, 
and he cannot bear the very idea of it; other ideas 4 
diflike, and ficknefs, and vomiting, prefently accom 


pany it, and he is difturbed, but he knows from whence 
to date this weaknefs, and can tell how he got this i- 
difpofition. Had this happened to him by an ove! 


dofe of honey, when a child, all-the fame effects woul 


have followed, but the caufe would have been miftakeny 


and the antipathy counted natural. 


§. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceflity 


there is, in this prefent argument, to diftinguifh nice! 
between natural and acquired antipathies; but I take 
notice of it for another purpofe, viz. that thofe wh? 
have children, or the charge of their education, wou! 


think it worth their while diligently to watch, a9? 


carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas 1% 
the minds of young people. This is the time mo: 


fufceptible of Jafting impreffions; and though thofe 


relating to the health of the body are by difcreet people 
minded and fenced againft, yet I am apt to doubt, t 

thofe which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the underftanding or paffions, have been 
much lefs heeded than the thing deferves: nay, t 

relating purely to the underftanding have, as I fufpe 
been by moft men wholly overlooked. psi i 
> $s eR? thi This wrong connexion in’ 
oferfours, Minds of-idea’ in themfelves loofe and i" 
3 ‘dependent of one another, has fuch an 1° 
fluence, and is of fo great force to fet us awry iD i 
actions, as well moral as natural, paffions, reafonin& 
and notions themfelves, that perhaps: there is not 4? 
one thing that deferves more to be looked after. i, hts 
Fikes, §. 10. The ideas of goblins and fprg fs 
. F have really no more to do with darkn© 
than light; yet let but a foolifh maid inculcate t¢ 


often on the mind of a child, and raife them there. er 
gether 


soe 


hc 
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ether, poffibly he. fhall, never be able to feparate them _. 
’gain fo long as he lives: but darknefs fhall ever after-_- 
Wards bring with 1 thofe frightful ideas, and they fhall - 
fo joined, that he can no more bear the one than — 
the other. . spine ich Rol ee ae 
§.11. A man receives a fenfible injury from ano-_. 
ther, thinks.on.the man and. that action over and over; — 
ind by ruminating on, them “‘ftrongly, or much in ‘his > 
Mind, fo cements thofe two, ideas together, that he ~ 
takes them almoft one : never thinks on the man, but: . 
the pain and difpleafure he fuffered comes into his mind: 
With it, fo that he. fcarce diftinguifhes. them, ; but. has... 
4% much an ayerlion for the one as the. other. Thus - 
hatreds are often begotten from flight and innocent oc-_ 
eseans quarrels propagated and continued in the. 
-§. r2..A man. has fuffered pain or. ficknefs in any 
Dlace ; he faw, his. friend die in fuch a room; though ~ 
thefe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
When the idea of the place. occurs, to. his- mind, it ~ 


brings (the impreffion. being, once made) that of the - 


. 





Pain and difpleafure with it; he confounds them in his” 
Mind; and.can as little bear the one as the other. — | 
_§..13.. When this combination 1$ Aet- > Why times: 


tled, “and while it lafts, itis not in the carts fome 


Power of reafon to help us, and relieve us ‘diforders in 
ftom the effects of ,it. . Ideas in our minds, b eadieg a : 
When they are there; ‘will operate according ‘cannot. 

to. their, natures and circumftances; and , . 


ere. we fee, the caufe why time cures certain affec- 

tons, which, reafon, though im the right, and allowed 

to be fo; .has not power over, DOT is able againft them _ 
to. prevail with. thofe, who are apt to hearken to it in © 
Sther cafes.. Lhe death of a child, that. was the daily 

delight of jhis, mother’s: eyes, and joy of her foul, rends — 
tom her heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives. 

crall the.torment imaginable: ; ufe the confolations of 

teafonin this cafe, and you were as good preach cafe to __ 
®he on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational dif- 

Sourfes, the pain of his. joints. tearing afunder. Till 

time has. by difisfe feparated the fenfe of that enjoy- 
indies Ps 


i 


4 ment, 
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ment, and its lofs, from the idea of the child return-— 


ing to her memory, all reprefentations, though’ ever 


fo reafonable, are in vain; and therefore fome in whom 
the union between thefe ideas is never diffolved,’ fpend 
their lives in mourning, and carry an incurable forrow 


to their graves. 


Farther ine. §: 14. A’ friend ‘of mine knew’ one perm 


ftances of the fectly cured ‘of madnefs by ‘a ‘very’ har 


effect of the’ ‘and offenfive operation.’ The’'gentlematy 


aficelttion oF” who’ Was thus ‘recoveréd, with igreat fenle 
"Of ‘gratitude and acknowledgment, ownet 
the cure all his life after, as the greateft obligation 


could ‘have received ; but’ ‘whatever ‘gratitude ‘and rea- f 
fon fuggefted to him, he could never bear’ the fight of 


of that agony which he fuffered from his hands, which 
was too mighty and intolerable for‘him to endure. ria 


as 


t ; . 


duired” at {chool to their books they ‘were corrected for 


fojoin thofe ideas togeyper, that a’ book’ becomes ‘thelr 


averfion, and they are nevér reconciled’‘to the ftv 


and ufe of them all their lives after; and thus reading | 


becomes a torment to them, which otherwife “poffib y 
they might have made ‘the great pleafure of their lives 
There are ’rooms convenient enough; that: fome’ me? 
cannot ftudy in, and fafhions ‘of veffels, which though 
ever fo;clean and commodious,’ they cannot’ drink out 
of, and ‘that by reafon of fomé accidental ideas’ whic 
are annexed to thém, and make them offenfivée: 294 
who is-there that’ hath not obferved fome man to fl ; 
at_ the, appearance, or in the company of fome certail 
perfon not otherwife fuperior to him, but becaufe hav- 
ing. once on fome occafion got the afcendant, the idea 
_ of authority and’ diftance goes ‘along with that of the 
perfon, and he that has been thus fubjected, is 2° 
able to feparate them ? * Bhs pia 
§. 16. Bitihcen of this kind are fo plentiful every 
where, that if Tadd one more; it ‘is only for the’ plea-_ 
fant oddnefs of it. It is of a young gentleman, W' 


£1 


having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection: . 


there happened to ftand an’ old trunk in “the? room 
et"? , a a ; ; a : wheré 


§. 15. Many ‘children’ imputitig’ the ‘pain ‘they’ €2- - 


EEE 
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where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable piece of: 
howfhold-(tuff had’ fo: mixed icfelf with the turns:and 
fleps of all his dances, thar though’ inothat chamber!? 
he could dance excellently well, «yet it was only whilft 
that trunk: was there; nor could “he acme in’ 
any other place, sunlefg thatror fome fuch other trunk 
had its due pofition in the room." If this ftory fhallbe « 
fufpected to be:drefled up with fome comical circum< 
flinces, alittle beyond precife nature’ I an{wer for my=~ 
felf that I had ‘it fome'years fince from a very fober and = 
worthy man, ‘upon his own knowledge, ‘as'I report it > 
and I dare fay; there arevery few ‘inquifitive perfons, © 
- who read this; who have'not'met with accounts, if not 
exainples of this “nature,” that may parallel, or at leaft 
juftify this. bps, (Boe inome: moP2 
MGR ETE Intellectual habits and defects this » if hoes 
way'contracted}° are not Jefs' frequent “and © oy auton 
powerful, though “lef obferved.'" Let the tual habits)’ 
ideas of being and matter be ftrongly joined 9) 8” Sect 
either. by ‘education or mich ‘thou he; -whilft’ thefe are: 
ftillecombined in the mind;' what'notions, what teafon= 
ings ‘will there ‘be about feparate *fpirits ? ‘Let ‘cuftom ° 
from the Very childhood have j néd ‘figure and-fhape to. 
the’ idea’ of God, and what! abfurdities will thatomind © 
be liable to about'the'Deity? ©" iy. tetomeresamicn 


ad . 
: ke, eh SS 


any perfon, arid 'thefe two- conftantly together’ poffefs 
the mind ;"and' then “one body; ini two places: at: onct, 
thal? unexamitied ‘be'fwallowed for a certain truth, by 
an implicit faith, whenever that‘ imagined’ infallible per= 
fon’ dictates arid’ demands affent without inguirys)-0.» 
*§. 18.:Some fuch wrong and unnatural’! 25205 yo) 
combinations of ideas will be found to efta> Ona: 
blifh'the irreconcilable oppofition between  feétseon 
different fects of philofophiy ‘and religions 
for we cannot imagine every one‘of their’followers to” 
impofe wilfully on himfelf, and knowingly refufe' truth © 
offered by plain reafon. Intereft, though it does a great’ 
deal in the cafe,’ yet cannot be’ thought to work whole” 
focieties of men to fo univerfal a’ erverfenefs,” as’ that’ 
every one of+them to 4 man fhould knowingly main-° 
, “4 : tain 


“Let the idea ‘ofinfallibility bé‘infeparabl joined to 
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tain falfhood ::fomevat leaftt muft be allowed to do what 
all pretend #0; i.e. to} purfue-truth fincerely ; andy 
therefore theré:muft be fomething that; blinds their un 
derftandings, and makes them not fee the falfhood of | 
what theyrembrace for) real truth... That which thus 
captivatesitheir reafons, and, leads’ men of. fincerity: 

blindfold from. common-fenfe, ‘will, .when, examined, — 
be found» to, be: what we are {peaking of. fome inde-— 
pendent, ideas; .of no ,alliance,to one another, are by. 
education,!cuftom,;and the conftant din of their partys” 
fo coupled in«their. minds, that they always appeat» 
there together s\\and they can,no more feparate them if), 
their thoughts, than if there were but one idea, and. 
theys operate as iif they were fo., This gives. fenfe to 

jargon, demonftration to abfurdities, and confiftency t 
nonfenfe, and is the foundation;of the greateft, I had al- 

moft faid of allthe errours in.the world ; oriif it. does not 

reach {fo far, it,is at leaft, chemoft dangerous-one, fince 
fo far as it obtains; it hinders. men:-from feeing and ex- 
amining. ;When two things in ,themfelves disjoined, ap- 

pear to the fight conftangly united; if the eye fees thefe 
things riveted, which)argdoofe, where will.you begin to. 
rectify theimiftakes that; follow--in -two, ideas, that they 
have been accuftomed fy ‘to; join.in théir.minds, as t? 
fubftitute one for the other, and, a4s.lam,apt to thinks: 
often without! perceiving it; themfelves,?, This, whilft 

they are under the deceit of-it,,.makes them, incapable of 
conviction, and they applaud themfelves.as zealous cham-" 
pions for truth, when indeed they are contending for ef’ 
rour;) ahd the confufion of two different ideas, which 4» 
cuftomary, connexion of, them. in-their minds hath, 
them made. in effect but one, fills their heads with falfe 

views, and. their reafonings with falfe confequences. 9." 
one S49. Having thus given-ansaccount;Of 
the original, forts; and‘extent, of our ideass» 
wath feyeral other confiderations, about thefe (I know 
not whetherd ynay, fay) inftruments or materials of out 

knowledge.s,the method I at. firft propoled: to myfelf » 
would.nowsrequire; that. L fhould immediately procee?’ 
towhowewhatufe-the underftanding makes of them, an¢ 
what, knowledge we. haye ,by them. .This was ee 
. is whic, 


Conclofiony »”? 
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which, in the firft general view I had of this fubject, 
was all that I nuruelies fhould have to do: but, upon a 
hearer approach, find that there is fo clofe a connex- 
ion-between ideas and words; and our abftract. ideas; 
and general words, have fo conftant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoflible to fpeak clearly and. dif- 
tin@ly of our knowledge, which all confifts in propo- 
fitions, without confidering,: firft.the nature, ule; and 
fignification of language ; which therefore muft be the 
bufinefs of the next book. 2: wey fees poe! 
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| Paap tine erage tie ng ih Se 
Of Words or Language in general. 


Lah. (208: having defigned man for ay ¥ 
Wins fociable creature, made him not hreiteoty 
only with an inclination, and under a ne= late founds... 
ceffity to have fellowfhip»with thofe of iss see iy 
own kind ;. but furnifhed him alfo with language, which 
was to. be the great inftrument and common tie of fo- 
ciety. .Man. therefore had by. nature his organs fo 
fafhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate founds, which 
we call words. .. But this. was not.enough. to produce 
language; for parrots, and feveral other birds). will be 
taught to make articulate founds diftin¢t enough, whic 
yet, .by.no eans, are capable of languages ce jie? 


_§. 2., Befides articulate founds therefore,  -7, at 
it:was farther neceflary, that he fhould be Pema le 
able to ufe thefe founds as figns of internal), ideas. 
conceptions ; and, to. make ‘them ftand as 
marks for the ideas within his. own. mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
of men’s minds be conveyed from one to another... 5 
» $3. But neither. was. this fufficient to ‘To make ge 
make words fo, ufeful as they ought to be. pasvlents 
t 
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Iris not ‘enough 'for the perfection: of “language, ‘that’ 
fouHds'can be made? figns of ideas, ‘unlefs' ie 
‘catbe fo rhade ule of as'to comprehend feveral partict 
things :° for* the” multiplication’ of ‘words would ‘have: 
erplexed' theirufe, had every particular thing need of 2 
-diftin name to’befignified by. To remedy this incon 
venience, language had yet a farther improvement in’ 
the°ufe of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to-mark a multitude’ of particular ‘exiftences » which 
advantageous ufe of founds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made figns of : thofe 
names becoming general, which are made to. ftand for 
general ideas, and thofe remaining particular, where 
the ideas they are ufed for are particular. ° 
§. 4. Befides rhefe names which'ftand*for ideas, there 

be other words which men make ufe of, not to fignify 
any idea, but the want or abfence of fome ideas fimpl¢ 
or complex, or all ideas together ; fuch as are nihil in 
Latin, and in Enplifh, ignorance’and® barrennefs. 
which negative or privative words cannot be faid pro- 
perlystoiBelong to, or’ fignify no idéas’ for’ then) they 
would ‘be'perfeétly infignificant fotinds'; ‘but’ they relate 
to pofitive ideas, “and fignify thelt abfende.” 
Words alti... §- 5: Jt'may'alfoilead“us"a ‘little towards 
matelyde:’ the original 6f*all ‘our notions and know- 
rived from’” ‘ledge, if we’ remark “how reat a dependence 
oily fenfle. our words have 6n comimon fenfible ideas * 
$Hborg * ftand for aétions and ‘notions quite removed 
from fenfe, have their tife’'from thencé, and from ob- 
vious’ fenfiblé’ idéas' aretransfefred to ‘more abftrufe 
fignifications ; and’ made “to ftand for idéas that come 
not under the cognizance of our’ fenfes #’v.'e. to ima 
zine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inft ? 
difguft,’difturbance, “tranquillity, &c. are all words 
taken from the Operations of fenfible things, and’ ap- 
plied’ to’certain modes of thinking. “Spirit, in its pri- 
mary fignification, is breath: ‘angel a’ meffenger : and 1 
doubt’not, but if We could trace them to their fourcess 
we fhould find, in all languages; the names, which 
ftand for things that fallnot under our’ fenfes, ‘to iit 
Re a 


‘and how’ thofe} which ‘are made ufe of to — 
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hadytheir firft, rife,fromfepfible, ideas,.. By swhich, we 


may;give fome-kind, of guefs what, kind,of notions they 
agi ‘and. whence,derived, ,which filled, ¢heir, 74 






“who, were the fir. beginners, of languages *.ANe. 
hature,. even. in,,the, naming of things, UNAWArS «78 
gefted to men the originals and “principles, of, all their 
iknowledge: .whilft, to.give names that, might .make 
known to others any operations they, felt in, themfelyes, 
or-any other ideas that came not under their {enfes, 
they-were fain-to-borrow words-from-ordinary-knowa 
ideas of fenfation, by that means to make others the 
More eafily to conceive: thofe operations they experi- 
mented in themfelves, which made no outward fenfi- 
ble appearances: and then. when, they. had got known 
and agreed names, to fignify thofe internal operations 
_of their own minds, they were fufficiently furnifhed.to 
makejknown by, words all their other ideas ; fiance they 
-could confift,of nothing, but either of outward, fenfible 
perceptions, ,or of). the inward. operations © of their 
‘minds about them : we. having, as. has been proved, 
‘no ideas at_all,;but, what originally come either from 
fenfible objects without,, or, what we. feel within our- 
felyes, from the inward, workings of our.own fpirits, 
of which. we.are conf{cious to ourfelyes within,, | 
_ §..6., But to underftand better the edie aoe 
and force of, language, as fubfervient to a tart ag 
inftruction and. knowledge, ,1t will, be convenient to 
confider, “ae or eee rand . 
. Firfts.To. what it is.that. names, in the ufe of lan- 
guage, are immediately appliede:-icnieey part: awk 
Secondly, Since all (except, proper) names are gené- 
ral, and fo ftand not, particularly. for this or, that fingle 
thing, but for forts and ranks of things; it will be ne- 
‘ceffary to confider, inthe next place, what the forts 
and kinds, or, if you rather, like the Latin names, what 
the, fpecies. and genera, of things are; wherein they 
confift, and how they, come to. be, made. Thefe,being 
{as they.ought), well looked into, we fpalh theater 
‘come to. find the right. ufe of words, the natural, ad- 
vantages and defects of language, and the. remedies 
that ought to be ufed, to avoid the inconveniences of 

z obicurity 
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ob{curity or uncertainty in the fignification of words, 
without which it is impoffible to difcourfe with any 
clearnefs, or order, concerning knowledge: which be- 
ing converfant about propofitions, and thofe moft com- 
monly univerfal ones, has greater connexion with W sed 
than perhaps is fufpected. calle 
Thefe confiderations therefore hall be the matter of 
the following chapters. a4 


Crit A Boe as 
Of the Signification of Words. 


Wordsare  §. I. AN, though he has great V4- 


pbb oe riety of thoughts, and daeb 
peau from which others, as well as himfelf, might 
tion. receive profit and delight ; yet they are @ 


| within his own breaft, invifible and hidde? 
from others, nor can of themfelves be made appeal 
The comfort and advantage of fociety not being t? ¥ 
had without communication of thoughts, it was nece- 
fary that man fhould find out fome external fenfible 
figns, whereof thofe invifible ideas, which his thoughts 
are made up for, might be made known to others. 1 
this purpofe nothing was fo fit, either for plenty ji 
quicknefs, as thofe articulate founds, which with fo 
much eafe and variety he found himfelf able to make. 
Thus we may conceive how words, which were by 94 
ture fo well adapted to that purpofe,. come to be ma ji 
ufe of by men, as the figns of their ideas; not by 4"Y 
natural connexion that there is between particular artl- 
culate founds and certiin ideas, for then there WOU 
be but one language amongft all men: but by @ V¥- 
luntary impofition, whereby fuch a word is maee 
arbitrarily the mark of fuch an idea. The ufe the® 
of words is to be fenfible marks of ideas; and t : 
‘ideas they ftand for are their proper and immedi@t 
fignification. 


5.2. 


Le te 


ee ee 
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$s ae) The ufe men have of thefe*martks ** words are 
being either to record their own thoughits the fenfible 
for the affittance of their own memory, OF - figns of his 
agit were to’bring out their ideas,’ and lay ” tea OR 
© them before the view of others 5 words in’ Lah 

their primary or immediate ‘fignification ftand for no- 








“thing but the ideas in the mind of him that ufes them, 
how imperfectly foever or carelefsly thofe ideas are col-. 
le@ed from the things which they are’ fuppofed to re- 

_~prefent. “When a man {peaks to another, it is’ that he 
may be underftood; and the end of fpéech is, that 
thofe founds, as marks, may make known’his idéas to 
the hearer. That then which words are the marks of 
are the ideas of the fpeaker: nor can’ any one apply 
‘them, as marks, immediately to any thing elfe, but the 
ideas that he himfelf hath. For this would be'to make 
them figns of his own-conceptions, arid yet applythem 
‘to other ideas; which would be to’make them figns, 

and not figns, of his ideas at the fame time ; and fo 
in effect to have no fignification at all.’ Words being 
voluntary figns, they cannot be voluntary figns impofed 
by him on things he knows not. That would ‘be to 

~ make them figns of nothing, founds without fignifica- 
tion, A man cannot make his words the figns either 
of qualities in things, or of conceptions in the mind 
of another, whereof he’ has none in his own. Till he 
has forne ideas of his own, he cannot fuppofe them to 
-correfpond with the conceptions of another man; nor 
can he ufe any figns for them: for thus they would ‘be 
the figns of he knows not what, which is‘in truth to 
be the figns of nothing. But when he reprefents to 
“himfelf other men’s ideas by fome of his .own, if he 
confent to give them the fame names that other men do, 
it is ftill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and 
: not to ideas that he has not. ° oh eds | 


§: 3. This is fo neceflary in the ufe of language, that 
‘in this refpect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned 
and unlearned, ufe the words they fpeak (with any 
meaning) all alike. They, in every ‘man’s mouth, 
ftand for the ideas he has, and which he would exprefs 
by them. A child having taken notice of nothing in 
the 
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the mefal .he;hears.called -gold,-but the bright-fhining 
yellow ,.colour, he; applies the word gold only to his 
down idea of, that colour; and nothing elfe; and there- 
fore calls. the, fame colour in a -peacock’s. tail, gold. 
Another that hath, better,obferved, adds to fhining yel- 
Jow great weight: and ‘then the found. gold, whenihe 
ufes it, ftands for a.complex idea of a fhining yellow am 

very weighty fubftance. Another adds to thofe quall- 


ties fufibility : and then the word.gold fignifies to him — 


a body, bright; yellow,, fufible, and very heavy. An0- 
ther adds malleability. Each of thefe, ufes equally the 
»:word gold, ,when they have. occafion to exprefs the 

idea which they have applied it to: but it is evident 

that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor Ca? 

he make it ftand as a fign of fuch a complex idea as h¢ 

has not. 
Words often. | §..4. But though words, as they are ufed 
gaige cals by. men, can properly and immediately fig- 
‘the ideasin’ . DIfy nothing but the. ideas that are in thé 
‘other men’s Mind of the fpeaker; yet they in thelf 
minds, thoughts give them a fecret reference 

two other things. .. V. 

_. Firft, TheySuppofe their words.to be marks of the 

ideas in the minds alfo of other men, with whom they 

communicate: for elfe they, fhould talk in. vain, 2? 

could not be underftood, if the founds they applied t? | 

one, idea were fuch as. by the. hearer were applied ! 

another; which is to {peak two languages. But 18 

this, men -ftand :not ufually to examine, whether the 
‘idea they and thofe they difcourfe with have in thelf 

minds, be. the fame: but think it enough that they w¢ 
the word, as they imagine, in the common acceptatio® 
of that language; in which they fuppofe;, that the idea 
they make it a fign of is precifely the fame, to whic 
the underftanding men offi; that country. apply, that 
name.. | See 3 “de 

Secondly, to. 2\:0 $$ Secondly, Becaufe men would not 
the reality of be) thought to talk barely. of their’ ow? 
Aten oti _dmaginations but of. things’ as really they 
are; therefore they: often. fuppofe the words to ftan 


alfo for the reality of things. But this relating. MOF 
| particularly 
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Particularly to fubftances, and their names, as perhaps 
the former does to fimple ideas and modes, we fhall 


{peak of thefe two different ways of applying words, 
More at large,. when we come to treat of the names of 


fixed modes, and fubftances in particular: though give 
“te leave here to fay, that it is a peryerting the ufe 


of words, and brings unavoidable ob{curity and con- 
fufion into their fignification, whenever we make them 
ftand for any thing, but thofe ideas we have in our own, 
Minds. 7 
§. 6. Concerning words alfo it is farther woah 
to be confidered:: firft, thar they being im- sf readily 
Mediately the figns of men’s ideas, and by _ excite ideas. 
that means the inftruments whereby men | 
Communicate their conceptions, and exprefs to one 
another thofe thoughts and imaginations they have 
Within their own breafts; there comes by conftant ufe 
to be fuch a connexion between certain founds and the 
ideas they ftand for, that the names heard, almoft as 
teadily excite certain ideas, as if the objects themfelves, 
which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
fenfes, Which is manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfible 
qualities ; and in all fubftances, that frequently and fa- 
Miliarly occur to us. | 
; §. 7. Secondly, That though the proper wos often 
and immediate fignification of words are fed without 
ideas in the mind of the fpeaker, yet becaufe fignifications 
y familiar ufe from our cradles we come to | 
earn certain articulate founds very perfectly, and have 
them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our. 
Memories, but yet are, not always careful to examine, 
or fettle-their fignifications perfectly 5, it often. happens 
that men, even when they would apply, themfelves to 
an attentive confideration, do fet their thoughts more, 
°n words than things. . Nay, becaufe words are many 
of them learned before the ideas are known for which. 
they ftand; therefore fome, not only children, but men, 
fbeak feveral words no otherwife than parrots do, only © 
ecaufe they have learned them, and have been ac-~ 
Cuftomed to thofe founds. But fo far as words are of 
fe and fignification, fo far is there a conftant con- 
Vor. I, me nexion 
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hexion between the found and theidea, anda defignation 
that the one ftands for the other; without which appli- 
¢ation of them,’ they:are nothing but fo much infign- 
ficant noife,. 2° pthi de 
Theirfignif- _ §- 8. Words by long and familiar ufe, #9 


cation per- has’ been faid, come to excite in men cet tain 
ay arbi- jdeas fo conftantly and readily, that they 
ak / are apt to fuppofe a natural connection P& 


tween them: But that they fignify only men’s pec¥ 
liar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary jmpofition, 
is evident, in’that they ‘often fail to excite in others 
(even that ufe the fame language) the fame ideas swe 
take them to be the figns of: and every man has fo 1) 


violable a liberty to make words ftand for what } jam 


he pleafes, that no one hath the power to make al 
Ww € 


have the fame idéas in their minds that he has, 

they ufe the fameé words that he does. And therefo 

the great Auguftus himfelf, in the poffeflion of that 
power which’ ruled the world, acknowledged he co¥ 

not make‘a new Latin word: which was as much as sof 
fay, that he’ could: not arbitrarily appoint what idea 
any found fhould be a fign of, in the mouths and com” 
mon language of his fubjedts. It is true, common ule 
by a tacit confent appropriates certain founds to certalD 
ideas in all languages, which fo far limits the fign”” 
cation of that found, that unlefs a man applies 1 t 

the fame idea, he does not fpeak properly: and let me 
add, that unlefs a man’s words excite the fame ideas 
in the hearer, which he makes them ftand for in fpeak- 
ing, he-does- not {peak intelligibly. But whatever 

the confequence’ of any man’s: ufing of words dilte- 
rently, either from their general meaning, or the parll= 
cular fenfe of the perfon to whorn he addreffes them» 
this is certain, their fignification, in his ufe’ of them 


is limited to’ his ideas, and ‘they can be’ figns “of ‘non 


thing élfe. °” 
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Of General Terms. 
§. I. \ LL things that ‘exift being pat= > 44. Beret | 


ticulars, it may perhaps be parc of words 


thought reafonable that words,’ which: ‘general. 


ought to be conformed to things, fhould be 


‘fo too; | mean in their fignification : but yet we find . 


the quite contrary. The far greateft part of words, 


that make all languages; are general'terms + which has 


not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reafon 


and neceflity. 


§. 2. Firft, It is impoffible that every por every 


_ particular thing fhould have a diftinct pe- particular 

culiar name. For the fignification and ufe » thing tohave 
of words, depending on. that ‘connexion 

which the mind makes between its ideas 


a name is 
impoffible. 
and the founds it ufes as figns of them, it is neceflary, 
in the application of names to things that the mind 
fhould have diftinct ideas of the things, and/retain alfo 


~ the particular name that belongs to, every one; with its 
_ peculiar appropfiation to that idea. But it is beyond 


‘the power of human capacity to frame and retain dif- 


tind ideas of all the particular things we mect with : 
every bird and beaft men faw, every tree and plant that 
affected the fenfes, could not find a place in the moft 


- capacious underftanding. If it be looked on as an in 


ftance of a prodigious memory, that fome generals 


have been able to call every foldier in their army by his 
Proper name, we may eafily find a reafon, why men 
have newer attempted to give names to each fheep in 


their flock, or crow that’ flies over their heads ; much 


lef to call-every‘leaf of plants, or grain of fand that 
Came*in their way, by a peculiar name. 
§. 3. Secondly, If it were pofiible,. it And ufelefs, 


~ would yet be ufelefs ; becaufe it would not 


férve to'the chiefend of language. Men-would in vain 
heap ‘up names of. particular things, ‘that would not 
eae or F f.2 ferve 


. 
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ferve them to communicate their thoughts. Men 
learn names, and ufe them in talk with others, only 
that they may be underftood: which is then only done, 
when by ufe or confent the found I make by the of 
gans of {peech, excites in another. man’s mind, who 
hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I fpeak 
it. This cannot be done by names applied to part 
cular things, whereof ] alone having the ideas in Y 
mind, the names of them could not be fignificant OF 
intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with a! 


thofe very particular things which had fallen under ™Y . 


notice. 7 : ; 
§. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alfo feafible ( which 
I think is not) yet a diftiné name for every particular 
thing would not be of any great ufe for the improve 
ment of knowledge: which though founded in parti- 
cular things, enlarges itfelf by general views ; to whic 
things reduced into forts under general names, are ptO- 
perly fubfervient. Thefe, with the names belonging © 
them, come within fome compafs, and do not multiply . 
every moment, beyond what either the mind can con= 


‘tain, or ufe requires: and therefore, in thefe; men hav® 


for the moft part ftopped ; but yet not fo as to hin- 
der themfelves: from: diftinguifhing particular. things 
by appropriated names, where convenience demands 1 
And therefore in their own {pecies; which they have 
moft.to do with, and wherein they have often occafio? 
to mention particular perfons, they make ufe of pro- 
per names; and there diftinct individuals have diftin 
denominations. ; | | hice 
«| §25. Befides perfons, countries alfo, cities, 
What things. rivers, mountains, and other the like dif- 
Bare meee" tindtions of place, have ufually found pet 
97 culiar'names, and that for the fame reafons 
they being fuch as men have often an occafion to mar 
particularly, and as it were fet before others in thelt 
difcourfes with them... And I doubt not, but if we ha 
reafon to mention particular horfes, as often as we have 
to mention particular men, we fhould have prope 
names for the one, as familiar as for the other 5a 
Bucephalus would be a word as much. in. ufe,.#° 
| , Alexandet 
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- Alexander. And therefore. we -fee) that,” amongft, 
jockeys, horfes have their proper names to. be known: 
and diftinguifhed by, as commonly as their feryants 5: 
becaufe, amongft them, there is often occafion to men= — 
tion this or that. particular horfe, when he is out-of 
light. a | 
—§.6. The next thing to be confidered, “How general 
is, how general words come to be made. © words are 
For fince all things that exift are only par-: made. 
ticulars, how come we by general terms; ; 
cor where find we thofe general natures they are fup= 
pofed to: ftand for? Words become general, by being 
- made the figns of general ideas ; and ideas become ge- 
neral, by feparating from them the circumftances.-of 
time, and place, and any other ideas, that may .deter- 
mine them to:this or that particular exiftence: - By this 
way of abftraction they are made capable of reprefent- 


. 


ing more individuals than one; each of which having 
in it a conformity to that abftract idea, is (as we call it) 
of that fort. . dntesoiee $5 bin Sitesi 
§. 7. But to deduce this a little more diftinctly,. it 
vill not perhaps be amifs'to trace our notions and 
names from their beginning; and obferve by what de- 
grees we proceed, and by what fteps. we enlarge our 
ideas from our *firft infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas of =the perfons children 
converfe with (to inftance! in: them alone),are like the 
perfons themfelves, only. »particular. The ideas of the 
nurfe, and the mother, are well framed ‘in their minds; 
and, like pictures of them there; reprefent only thofe 
individuals; “The names they firft gave to them are 
confined to thefe individuals ; and the names of nurfe 
and mamma the child ufes, determine themfelvesto 
thofe perfons. Afterwards;. when time and a larger 
acquaintance, have» made them obferve, that there are 
a@ great many other things in the world that in fome 
common agreements of fhape, and feveral other quali- 
ties,-refemblé their father and mother, and thofe per- 
fons they have been ufed to, they frame an idea, which 

they find -thofe-many particulars do partake in; an 
to that-they give, with others, the name man for ex- 
, Ff 3 ample. 
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amples Ard'thus:they corme!to have a’ generdl name, 

and a general’ideai’ Wherein ‘they make nothing neWs__ 
but‘only leave’ out of thescomplex idea’ they had of 
Péter arid? Jamies, “Mary and:Jane; that which is pecu- 
Hiarto ‘each, ‘and retain only what is’ common t0 
themall. eager vi 
1§.:8. By tHe fatie way that they come by ‘the general — 
name and: idea of man, ‘theyseafily advance to: more ge- 
neral names~and notions. )'For obferving ithat fevera 
things that differ’ from theirlidea of man,<ahd cannot 
therefore be'tormprehended under that namé, have yet 
‘Geitain qualities wherein they agree withuman; by re- 
taining only thofe qualities;‘ard unitingethem into one 
ied, théy Have: again anothersand:more:general idea; 
to Which having given aname;.théy smake'a term of 4 
More’ comprehenfive extention sswhich newidea is: made} 
not-by any new additions butionby; asibefore, by leaving 
Oat the fhape, ‘and: fome “other! properties efignified by 
the ‘nhamé man, and rétaining only: a body; owith Jifes 
fenfe, and {pontaneous motion, comprehended*under the 
Panic Hithd/ S100 shit eezide soubef 4 i 
eheral na Sgr That thitiis the! way:whereby mer 
nts are no. (firft: formed: general ideas, sand” general 
thing butab~:* names to thei, I think, is fo-evident, that 
Bratt ideas! there nectls novother! proof “of ity-but the — 

confidering ofa man’s’ felf;or others, and’ the ordi- 
nary proctedinies of theirrminds in knowledge: and he 
that thinks: géneral ‘naturesor notions !are ‘any thing: 
. elfe but fuch abftrad and “partial ideas of more com> 
plex ones; taken’at firft from particular exiftences, will — 
f-fearj-be at vlofs where»to find them. For let any. 
one teflec,<atid ‘then ‘tell Mme, wherein does: his idea of 
tian differ*ffom’ that of Peter and Paul, or his idea 
of horfe from “that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving 
out fomething that is peculiar to eachihdividual, ‘and 
‘fetaining fo? much of thofe particulars complex ideas 
of feveral particular exiftences,'as they are found t0 
agtee in ?3OF-the complex ideas ‘fignified by the names 
man and horfé; leaving out but thofe particulars whereitt 
they differ,’ “and retaining only thofe!wherein they 
agree, and! of thofe making: a ‘new “diftine: psec 
cay 
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idea, and-giving the name animal to-.it;,.one. has..a 
more general term, that comprehends with, man feverat. 
other creatures... Leave out of the idea of animal, fenfe 
and fpontaneous motion; and the. remaining complex 
idea, made up of the remaining fimple, ones of body, 
life, and nourifhment,,becomes, a more. general one; 
under the more comprehentfive term, vivens.. And, not 
to dwelidonger upon, this: particular, fo evident in, it- 
felf, by. the. fame way, the mind proceeds to, body, fub- 
flance,, and, at aft, to being, thing, and fuch univerfal 
terms,, which ftand for, any of our ideas whatfoever. © 
To conclude, this whole. myftery of genera and {pecies, 
which make fuch a-noife in. the fchools, and are with 
juttice fo» little regarded..out, of, them, is nothing ice. 
- but abftract. ideas, more. or. lefs comprehenfive, with 
names: annexed to them, In all which this is conftant. 
and unvariable, ,that every-more, general term ftands for. 
Such an idea, and is but a part of. any, of thofe con- 
tained ander it. 0 acied 44.0299 eat is Lagroid eto } 
» §.n10. This may fhow us the reafon, why, why the © 
in the-defining of words, which is nothing genus isordi- 
. but declaring their fignifications, We make. narily made 
ufe of the.genus, or next general word that aCe in de- 
comprehends. it. Which is not, out of-ne- .. go mak 
ceflity,;but only to fave the labour of enumerating the, 
feveral {imple ideas, which the next general word. .or 
‘Zenus ftands for; oF, -perhaps, fometimes the fhame of 
not being able to do it. . But though defining by genus 
and differentia (1.crave leave to ufe thefe terms of art, 


= 


though originally Latin, fince they moft. properly {uit 
thofe notions they are applied to) I fay, though de-. 
fining by the genus be thetthorteft way,, yet 1 think it. 
may -be ‘doubted. whether it. be the beft.. This -I am 
fare, itis not the only, and fo not abfolutely neceffary.. 
For. definition being nothing but making another un- 
derftand by words what idea the term defined  ftands 
for,a definition is beft made by enumerating. thofe 
fimple ideas, that are combined in the fignification of 
the. term. defined : and if inftead of fuch an enumera- 
tion, men have accuftomed themfelves to ufe the next, 
general, term; it has not been out of neceflity, or for 

Ff 4 greater 
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ii eee clearnefs, but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. 


or, I think, that to one who defired to know what idea — 


-the word man {tood for, if it fhould be faid, that man 
was a folid extended fubftance, ‘having life, fenfe, fpor- 
taneous motion, and the faculty of reafoning: I dou 
-not but the meaning of the term/man would be as wel 
“underftood, and the idea it ftands for be at leaft 4 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to bea f 
tional animal: which by the feveral definitions of aM!- 
mal, vivens, and corpus, refolves itfelf into thofe enu- 
merated ideas. I have, in explaining the term ma”) 
followed here the ordinary definition of the {chools: 
‘which though, perhaps, not the moft exact, yer ferve 
_ well enough to my prefent purpofe. And one may, 1% 
this inftance, fee what gave oceafion to the rule, that 4 
‘definition muft confift of genus and differentia : and | 
‘fuffices to fhow us the little neceffity'there is of fuch# 
orule, or advantage-in the ftrict obferving of it. PO? 
definitions, as has been faid, being only the explaininé 
_ of.one word by feveral others, fo that the meaning % 
idea it ftands for-may be certainly known; language 
are not always fo made according to the rules of logh; 
that. every térm can have’its fignification exaclly 4 
clearly exprefféd by two others. Experience fuficient!Y 
fatisfies us to the contrary ; or elfe thofe who have 
made this rule have done’ill; that they ‘have-.civen 
_fo-few definitions conformable ito it: But of 
tions more in‘the next chapter...) 6) 


Hee uy a4 §: 41. To return to general words; it 8 


_ univerfal are “plain by what has been faid, that gener 
creatures of — and univerlal belong. not to the realex! 
a oe ence of things; but are the inventions a” 
a creatures of the underftanding, made by 

‘for its own ufe, and concern only figns, whether wore’ 
or ideas. Words are general,;-as ‘has. been faid; whe" 
‘ufed for figns of general ideas, and fo are applicable 1 
differently to many particular things: and ideas are 8° 
neral,“when they are fet up asthe reprefentatives ° 
many particular things: but univerfality belongs not 
things themfelves, which are all of them particular an 
their exiftence; even thofe words and ideas, vance A 
8 ther 


defint- 
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their fignification are general. When therefore we quit 
“particulars, the generals that reft are only creatures of 
‘our own making; their general nature being nothing 
~but the capacity they are put into by the underftanding, 
of fignifying or reprefenting many particulars. For the 
fignification they have is nothing but’a relation, that by 
the mind of man is added to them (1). 

xt oO $eiz. 
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» (4) Againft this the bifhop of Worcefter objects, and, our author * 
anfwers as followeth; ‘ however, faith the bifhop, the abftracted ideas are 
_**the work of the mind, yet they are not mere Creatures of the. mind; as. 
“* appears by an inftance produced of the eflence of the fun being in one 
-* fingle individual : in which cafe it is granted, That the idea may be 
© {o abftraéted; that more funs might agree in it, and it is as mucha fort, 
-* as if there were as many furs as there are ftars, So that here ‘we have a 
# yeal effence fabfifting in one individual, but capable of being multiplied 
© Gnto more, and thefame effence remaining. But in this one fun there is 
_-#»aireal effence, and not a mere nominal, or abftrated. effence:, but fup- 
_* pofe there were more fans; would not each of them have the real effence 
~« of the fun? For what is it makes the fecond fun, but having the fame 
© yeal eflence with the firft? Hf it were but a nominal eflence, then the 
-sfecond would have nothing but thename.”-- oat tee. 
-"This, as 1 underftand it, replies Mr. Locke, isto prove that theab- 
_ fra general effence of any fort of things; or things of the fame denomi- 
‘nation, v. g..of man or marigold, hath a» real being out of the under- 
ftanding? which; 1 confefs,, 1 am not able to conceive. Your lordthip’s 
proof here brought out-of my effay; concerning the fun, J: humbly con- 
ceive, will not reach jit; becaufe what is faid there, does. not.at ali con- 
cern the real but nominal-effence, as is evident from hence,, that the idea 
Tfpeak of theres isa complex idea; but we have no complex idea of the ine 
ternal conftitution or real effence of the fun.» Befides, 1 fay exprefsly, 
_ That our diftinguifhing fubftances into fpecies, by names, is not at al] 
founded on their real effences,! So that the fun being one of thefe fub- 
~ ftances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordfhip, be fuppofed to 
mean by effence of the fun, the real efflence of the fon, unlefs I had fo exe 
preffed it. But all this argument will be at an-end, when your lordthip 
thall have explained what you mean by thefe words, < true fun.’ In my 
fenfe of them, any thing will bea true fan to which the name fun may be 
truly and properly applied, and to that fubftance or thing the name fun 
may be truly and properly applied. which has united in it chat combina- 
tion of fenfible qualities, by which any thing elfe, that is called fun, is 
diftinguifhed from other fubftances, i. €. by the nominal effence: and 
thus our fan is denominated and diftinguifhed from a fixed ftar, not by a 
real effence that we do not know (for if we did, it is poflible we fhould 
_ find the real effence or conftitution of one of the fixed ftars ta be the fame 


_* In his firft letter. 
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“Abftraét’ §. 12. The ‘next thing therefore ‘tos be 
‘ideasvare the. -confidered; "is, what kind of-fignification 1 
eflences of ig, that general words’ have. » For as it is 
the genera ; , : oie 
and {pecies, | €Vident, that they do not fignify barely one 

sy particular thing 5 for then: they:-would not 
be:general terms, but proper names s fo: on’ the other 
fide it is as evident, they do not fignify a aerate 
. ee . 5 or 


aersKiakneitesnegracemnengaterisvesancaaiimsneianiiigitisiliinea bias a gta 
with ‘thatof ourefun) but by accomplex idea of fenfible _qualities'ca-exift- ; 
‘ing, which; wherever they are found, makea true funs ~And thusydeta¥e ; 
Acave toranfwer your lordfhip’s queftion : * for what is it makesthe feeo aa: 
fan toibe'a true fan, but having the fame real eflence ‘with the: a - 
 itwere/but-d nominal effence, then the fecond would have nothing bet 

© the name,’ 2 1 fetes ob me gerne 9 oir nift sant sertt pbasiriiels ot: # 

« “I Kumbly conceive, if it hadithe nominal effence; it would have fome_ 
ithing ‘befidesithe: name, viz.‘That nominab effence which! is: fuificlent 
denominateit truly a fun, or to makevit bea true fun, thoughwe know 
-nothing ofthat real eflence whereon that‘nominal tone !depends.. Yourlere-_ 
Altip:witbthen arpue, that that-real effence is in the:fecond fun, and makes 
the fecond:fun,’ “grant itj:when the fécond fancomes'to exilt, fo as we 
be perteivedby us tov have all! the ideas ‘contained !/in our complex ide 
i. e. in our nominal effence of’a'fan. |For fhouldsit be true, (asisBOW 
believeditsy aft roriomers) thatthe real effence of the fim were'in any of the 
fixed:flars;:yétfucha ftar eould-not for ahiat be by us callédia fan, whiltit 
~anfwers'not our;complex idea, or nominal effence of a fan. But how#4t 
cthat will prove, that the effences of things, as they are’ know4 le by. U5+_ 
haveva/reality in them diftin® ‘from: that’of abftract ‘ideas iin t e minds 
which are inferely creatures-of the'mind, Indo ‘not ifee; and we fall #8 
other Inquire, in confidering Be Jordthip’s following words.» «There 
fore,’ fay you, * there muft be a real effence in ‘every individval 'of the 
© famevkind’ + Yes, and I beg leave of your lordthipto:fay;:of a differen’ 
‘kind too, For-that alone is it!which makes it tovbe what it'is.v0) 1) 
- | That-évery individual fubftarice’ has real, internal, individual comiUl 
tion, ise. a eal effence; that makes it to” be what it isp readily grate 
Upon: this your tordthip fays,’* Peter, James and ‘John, are all true an 
ereal em”? Anf. Without doubt, feppofing ‘them: to “be ‘men, they #f°_ 
‘true and-real meh, 1.6) fuppofing the name of that fpecies belongs to thea? - 
And fo'thréé 'bobaques are all trueand real bobaques, fuppofing the manic 
tof that fpecies'of animals belongs td theme’ vce ee 
“For P befeech your lordfhip'to confider; whether in your way of arg" 
ting, by naming them, Peter, "James dnd John, names: familiar to usy #9 
“appropriated ‘to individuals of the fpecies. man, ‘your: lordfhip docs ‘ne : 
firlt {uppofethem men,” and*then: Very fafely afk, whether they be not all . 
‘trdevand real’men? But if I fould'afk your lordthip,» whether Weween4> — 
Chuckery“and Coufheda, wére tradand real men or no? Your Jordiup. 
would not be able to tell me, till, I having pointed out to your lordfP 
the individuals called by thofe*nainés, yonr lordfhip, by examining yee 


a 


4 
” 


- 


“ which isin them ;’ and Lam, 
- In any other fenfe. , i ae enhem Bathe 
Your lordfhip’s fourth inference begins thus; ‘ That the generalideais — 


be fomething common to all, which makes them of one kind,’ 
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for man and men would then ficnify the fame, and the » 


diftinction of numbers (as the grammarians call them) 
would be-fuperfluous and ufelefs.. That. then which 
general words fignify is a fort of things; and each of 
them does that, by being a. fign of an abftract idea in. 
the mind; to which idea, as things exifting are found 


toagree, fo they come to be-ranked under. that name> 


or; 
Fee ae 
ther they had in them thofe fenfible qualities which your lordfhip has com 
ined into that. complex idea to. which you give the fpecific name man, 
determined them all, or fome of them, to be the fpecies which you call 
Man, and fo to be true and real man: which when your. Jordfhip has. de- 
a not knowing the real one. But your lordfhip farther afks, ‘ What is 
‘it makes Peter, James and John real men? Is it the attributing the gene- 


‘ral name to them? No, certainly; but that the true and real eflence 


* of a man is in every one of thém.’ 


‘termined, it is plain you did it by that which is only the nominal effence, . 


“Te, when your Jordthip atks,. ¢ What makes them men ?’ your jordihip_ 


ufed the word making in the proper fenfe for the efficient caule, and ip 
that (enfe it were true, that the efflence of a man; i. e. the {pecific eflence 


of that fpecies made a man ; it would undoubtedly follow, that this {pecific - 


efence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abitraé&t idea in 
the mind. But when it is faid, that it is the true and real effence of aman 
in every one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and real men, 


to which the fpecific name is given§ being found in them, thatmakes them 

properly and. truly called mén, or is the reafon why, they are calied 
Men, Your lordthip adds, ‘ and we, mutt be as certain of this, 2s we are 
* that they are-men.’ els fie 


How, 1 befeech. your lordthip, are we certain that they are-men, but 


only by our fenfes,, finding, thofe properties in them which anfwer the ab-_ 


raét complex idea, which is in our minds, of the {pecific idea to which 


we have annexed the {pecific name _man?. This 1, take to be the true’ 


Meaning of what your lordfhip fays in the next,.words. viz. ¢ They take 
€ their denomination of being men from that common nature or eflence 
apt to think, thefe words will not hold true 


* not made from the fimple ideas by the mere a@t of the mind Ljnedigy 
: fom circumftances, but from reafon and confideration of the nature 

things.” ies ra peer Bt rt 
_ ‘Ithought, my lord, that reafon.and confideration had been atts of the 
mind, mere aéts of the mind, when any thing was done by them. Your 
lordthip gives a reafon for it, viz.‘ For, when we fee feveral individuals 
‘ that have the fame powers and properties, we thence infer, that there mu 


4 


the true and real meaning of thefe words-is no more, but that the effence 
of that {pecies, i. e.. the properties anfwering the complex abfiraét idea. 


* 


4 


T grant — 
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of, whichris all one, be of that fort. » Whereby it is evi- 
dent, that the effences of the forts, or (if the Latin word 
pleafes better) fpecies of things, are nothing elfe but 
thefe abftract-ideas. For the having the effence of any. 
ipecies, being that which makes any thing to be of that 
fpecies, and the conformity to the idea to which the 


name is annexed, being that-which gives.a right to that 
name ; 


catia snsinsineenimieanitias -_ . ‘ _ ‘ 3 os ~ 
t this 





tan al 


~ Tgrant the inference to be true; but mutt beg Jeave to deny tha 


proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by i. 


~ mind. -I have faid, and it agrees with what your lordfhip here fay’s 
* That ‘the mind, in making its complex ideas of fubftances, only 1°" 
* lows nature, and puts no ideas together, which dre not fuppofed to have 
* ah union‘in nature. Nobody joins the voice of a fheep with the ar 
* ‘of an horfe; nor the colour of Jead with the weight and fixednefs 
« gold, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances ; unlefs he has a mio" 
£ to fill his head with chimeras, and his difcourfes with unintelligible words. 
« Men obferving certain qualities always joined and exifting toget ch 
* therein copied nature, and of ideas fo united, made their complex ones 
© of fubitance, &c.’ Which is very little different from what your lore 
fhip here fays, that it is from our obfervation of individuals, that W% 
come to infer, < that there is fomething common to them all.’ But I iy 
not fee how it will thence follow, that the general or fpecific idea 18 not 
‘made by the mere a¢t of the mind. No, fays your lordthip, ‘ Yhere & 
« fomething common to them all, which makes them of one kind ; and} 
« the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 
* muft not be a nominal, but real effence.’ estaba oF 
This may be fome obje€tion to the name of nominal effence ; but 35 as 
T humbly conceive, none to the thing defigned by it. There isan 1 
conftitation of things, on which their propertiesdepend, This your ord- 
fhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real effence.. There are alfo 
‘certain complex ideas, or combinations of thefe properties in men’s mindss 
to which they commonly annex {pecific names, or names of forts OF k 
of things. This, { believe, your lordfhip does nor deny. ‘Thefe comP sf 
ideas, for want of-a better name, I have called nominal effences ; how pro- 
Pie I will not difpute. But if any one will help me to a better hort 
or them, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muft, to exprefs myfel!s 
ufe this. Now, my lord, body, life, and the pqwer of reafoning, ti 
‘not the real effence of a man, as I believe your lordthip will agrees ares 
your lordthip fay, that they are not enoagh to make the thing wheres? 
they are found, of the kind called man, sit not of the kind called baboo?? 
‘becaufe the difference of thefe kinds is real? If this be not real enous” iz 
make the thing of one kind and not of another, 1 do not fee how anim’ 
rationale can be enowgh really to diftinguith a man from an horfé ; fort a 
3s but the nominal, not real efience of that kind, defigned by the nam 


» R. 3. o, 6, §. 28, 2Q< 


jnternat 


jnds_ 
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hame; the ‘having the effence, and the having that con- 
formity, muft needs be the fame thing: fince to be of 
any fpecies, and to have a right to the name of that fpe- 
Cies, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or ot 
the fpecies man, and to have right to the name man, is 
the fame thing. Again, to bea man, or of the fpecies 
Man, and have the effence of a man, is the fame thing, 

' Now 


ne ee At ID LE os ee eee 


man: and yet I fuppofe, every one thinks it real enough to make a real 
diference between that and other kinds, And if nothing will ferve the 
turn, to maxe thitigs of one kind and not of another (which, as 1 have 
howed, fignifies no more but ranking of them under different fpecific 
Names) but their real unknown conftitutions, which are the real effences 
We are {peaking of, I fear it would be a long while before we fhould have 
Teally different kinds of fubftances, or diftinét names fr them, unlefs we 
Could diftinguifh them by thefe differences, of which we have no diftinet 
Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anfwered me, if I 
hould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal conftitution 
of a ftag from that of a buck, which are each of them very well known to 
% of one kind, and not of the other ; and nobody queftions but that the 
kinds, whereof each of them is, are really ditferent. . 

Your lordthip farther fays, ¢ And this difference doth not depend upon 


the complex ideas of fubftances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes toge- . 


ther in their minds.’ I confefs, my lord, 1 know net what to fay to this, 
ecaufe I do not know what thefe complex ideas of fubftances are, whereby 
men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds. But I am apt to 
hink there is a miftake’in the matter, by the words that follow, which 
are thefe: « For let them miftake in their complication of ideas, either ia 

‘leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ; and let their 
“ ideas be what they pleafe, the real effence of a man, and an horfe, and a 
“ tree, are juft what they were.’ - 

“The miffake I {poke of, J humbly fuppofe, is this, that things are here 
taken to be diftinguithed by their real effences; when, by the very way 
of {peaking of them, it is clear, that they are already diftinguifhed by 

éir nominal effences, and are fo taken to be. For what, I befeech your 

lordthip, does your lordfhip mean, when you fay, * ‘The reul effence of a 
‘ man, and an horfe, and a tree,’ but that there are fuch kinds already fet 
Sut by the et a oa of thefe names, man, horfe, tree? And what, I 

feech your icrdthip, is the fignification of each of thefe fpecific names, 

ut the complex idea it ftands for? And that complex idea is the nomi- 


"Nal efence, and nothing elf. So that taking man, as your lordfhip does 


sea 


ere, to ftand for a kind or fort of individuals, all which agree in 
‘Rat common complex idea, which that fpecific name ftands for, it-is cers 
tain that the teal effence of all the individuals comprehended under the 
thecific name man, in your ufe of it, would be juft the fame; let others 
ve out or put into their complex idea of man what they pleafe ; nye 

e 
















ae 
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Now fincé nothing can be aman; or have a right to the 
name man, but what has. a conformity to the abftract 
idea the name.man ftands for; nor any thing be a man, 
or have.a right to the fpecies man, but what has thé 
effence of that fpecies; it follows, that the abftract ides 
for which the name fiands, and the effence of the. fpecie» 
is one andthe fame. From whence it is eafy to obferv 
that the effences of the forts of things, and confequently 
the forting of this, is the workmanthip of the under- 
ftanding; that abftracts and makes thofe general ideas: 
: ’ , “ §. Ag: 
‘the real effence on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e, thofe prope! 
ties depend, muft neceffarily be concluded to be the fame. 1 

“For I take it for granted, that in ufing the name man, in this placts 
your lordfhip ufes it for that complex idea which is in your lord!n'P, 


_ gnind of that fpecies. So that your lordfhip, by putting it for, or fobti 


tuting it in the place of that complex idea where you fay the real eflence® 
it is juft as it was, or the very fame as it was, does {uppofe the Sa 
ftands for to be fteadily the fame, For, if I change the fignificatio 

the word man, whereby it may not comprehend juft the fame indiv vals 
which in your lordfhip’s fenfe it does, but fhut out fome of thofe that af 


_ » your lordfhip are men in your fignification of the word man, or take, 18 


others to which your lordfhip does not allow the name man; I do not 
think you, will fay, that the real eflence of man in both thefe fenfes is 
fame. And yet your lordfhip feems to fay fo, when. you fay, .‘ Let mee 
* miftake in the complication of theirideas, either in leaving out of putting 
* in what doth not belong to them ;’ and let their ideas be what. they ipleales 
the real effence of the individuals comprehended under the names anne* 
to thefe ideas, will be the fame: for. fo, | humbly conceive, it muft be p? 
to make out what your lordfhip aims at. . For as your lordfhip puts. it by 
the.name of man, or any other f{pecific name, your lordfhip feems to ™ i 
to fuppofe, that that name ftands for, and not:for.the fame idea, 4t oe 
fame time, .- ie soa . Toto caer e 

.. For example, my lord, let’ your lordfhip’s idea, to which you.4 { 
the fign man, be a rational animal: let another man’s idea be a ration4 
animal of fuch a fhape3 let a.third man’s idea be of an7animal of fach * 
fize-and fhape, leaying out rationality ; let a fourth’s be an animal W" 
a body of fuch afhape, and an immaterial fubftance, with a power 0! I” 
foning ; Jet a fifth leave out.of his idea an. immaterial fubitance. gotel 

lain every one of thefe will call his man, as well as your lordihip; * 

eerie as plain that men, as ftanding for all thefe diftiné, complex ideas 
cannot be fuppofed to have. the fame internal conftitution, i.e. the ame 


’ 


real effence, The truth is, every diftinét abftraétidea with a name to% 


” 


: 
we bg 


makes .a real diftin¢t kind, whatever the real eflence (which we know 
up hele ea 
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» 9l§s'ngeds would not here:be thought, tos yey are the 
forget, muchilefss to denysthat nature: in » workman-) | 
the production; of things makes feveral, ‘of -. thip/of the », 
‘them alike: there is-nothing more obvious; spoperiang: 
: : ‘ ’ “tng, but have 
efpecially: inthe ‘races cof:animals,' and alk «their founda- 
things propagated by feed, Butyet, I think,» tion in the’ 
we may fay the forting of them! under names» Apaatue of 
is the workmanship -of the, anderftanding, 0° 2") | 
taking occafion from the fimilitude it obferves amongft 
them to make abftract general ideas, and fet them up 
in the smind; with names annexéd to them as patterns 
or forms (for in that fenfe the word form has a very 
proper fignification) to which as particular things ex-' 
ifting are faund to agree, fo they come to be of that {pe- 





._ And therefore I grant it true what your Jordfhip fays in the next words, 
© And let the nominal effences differ never fo much, the real common ef- 
© fence or nature of the {everal kinds, are’not atall altered’ by them,’ ives + 
"That our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conftitutions that. are.in 
“things that exiit,, there ismothing morecertain. But yet itis true, that 
the change of ‘jdeas, to which we annex them, can and does alter the fig- 
tifcation of theit names, and thereby alter the kinds, which by thefe 
“names we rank and fort them into. _ Your lordfhip: farther adds, ¢ And 
© thefe real effences are unchangeable,’ i. ¢. the internal conftitutions are 
unchangeable. » Of what, 1 befeech your lordfhip, are the internal contti- 
- tutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exiits, but o God alone ; 
for they may be changed all as eafily by that hand that made them, asthe 
internal frame of'a watch.; What then is it that is unchangeable? The 
internal conftitution, or real effence of a fpecies ; which, in plain Englifh, 
“is no more but this, whilft the fame: {pecific name, Vv. g- of man, horfe, 
or tree, is'annexed to, or nade the fign of the fame abftraét complex idea, 
under which Prank feveral individuals ; it is impoffible but the real confti- 
“tution on which that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal effence depends, 
‘mutt be the;fame, j. ¢. in other.words, where we find all the fame proper- 
ties, we have teafon to conclude there is the fame real, internal conftitu- 
tion from which thofe properties flow. . 
But ‘your lordthip proves the real effences to be unchangeable, becaufe 
God makes; them, in thefe following words: ‘ For, however there may 
xa happen fo e variety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the eflences 
© of men, and hoffes,-aind trees, remain always the fame ; becaufe they do 
© not depend’ dn-the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator, who Hath 
Sion everal forts of beings.’ h 
__ » It. is true,,the real conftitutions or effences of particular things exifting 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the willof the Creator: but 
‘their being ranked into forts, under fach and fuch names, dees depend, 
Gnd wholly depend,’ on the ideas of men, res eo REE 
i Raf ©! ' cxes 
aera | 
ma: 4 
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cies, have that denomination, or are put into that claffis. 
For when we fay, this isa man, that a horfe; this jul 
tice, that cruelty; this watch, that a jack; what do 
we elfe but rank things under different fpecific names, 4$ 
agreeing to thofe abftract ideas, of which we have made 
thofe names the figns? And what are the effences 
thofe fpecies fet out and marked by names, but thofe 
abftract ideas in the mind; which are as it were the 
bonds between particular things that exift and the names 
they are to be ranked under? And when general names 
have any connexion with particular beings, thefe abftract 
ideas are the medium that unites them: fo that the ef 
fences of fpecies, as diftinguifhed and denominated by 
us, neither are nor can be any. thing but thofe precil€ 
abftract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
{uppofed real effences of fubftances, if different from 
our abftract ideas, cannot,be the eflences of the fpecies 
we rank things into. For two fpecies may be -one a§ 
rationally, as two different effences be the effence of one 
fpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may 
may not be in a horfe or lead, without making either © 
them to be of another {pecies? In determining the fpe- 
cies of things by our abftract ideas, this is eafy to re- 
folve: but if any one will regulate himfelf herein by 


fuppofed real effences, he will, I fuppofe, be ata lofss 
and he. will never be able to know when any thing pre-_ 


cifely ceafes to be of the fpecies of a horfe or lead. | 
Each diftina §. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I 
abftract idea fay thefe eflences, or abftract ideas (which 
is adiftint are the meafures of name, and the bounda- 
eflence. 

underftanding, who confiders, that at leaft. the complex 
_ones are often, in feveral men, different collections Of 
limple ideas: and therefore that is. covetoufnefs to’ oD® 
man, which is not fo to another. Nay, even in fub- 
{tances, where their abftract ideas feem to be taken from 
the things themfelves, they are not conftantly the fame * 
no not in that {pecies which is moft familiar to us, a2¢ 


with which we have the moft intimate acquaintance + 1* 


having been more than once doubted, whether the foetus 
born of a woman were a man; even fo far, as that 2 
hath 


ries of {pecies) are the workmanfhip of the 


oe 


Eos 
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hath been debated; whéther it were or were not to be 
hourifhed and baptized: which could not be, if the ab= 
firact idea or effencé, to. which the name man belonged, 
Were of nature’s making; and were not the uncertain 
and various colleétion of fimple ideas, which the under~ 
flanding put together, and, then abftracting it, affixed 
aname to it. So that in truth every diftingt abftract 
idea is'a diftinct effenee : and the names that ftand for 
fuch diftine ideas are the naines of things effentially 
different. ‘Thus 4 circle is as effentially different from 
an oval, as a theep from a goat: and rain is as effentially 
different from fhow, as water from éarth ; that abftract 
idea which is the’ effence of one being impoffible to be - 
communicated to the other. And thus any two abftract 
ideas, that in any patt vary one from another, with two 
difting& names annexed to them, conftitute two diftinet 
forts, or, if you pleafe, {pecies, as effentially different 
as any ‘two of the moft remote, of oppofite in the 
Bret leo ee ER RT 7 
*§. 15. But fince the effences of things Real and” 
aré thought, by forne; (and not without nominal ef- 
reafon) tobe whelly unknown ; it’ may not Ae 
be arnife'co confider the feveral fignifications of the word 
effence. - | 10. BLA thor ap 
© Firtt, effence may be taken for the being of any thing; 
Whereby itis’ what itis. And thus the ‘real internal, but 
generally, in fubftances, unknown conftitution of things, 
Whereon’ their difcoverable qualities depénd, may ‘be 
called their effence. “This is the proper original fignifi~ 
catiati of the word, ass evident from the formation of. 
it; éffentia, in its ptimary notation, fignifying propertly 
being: And in this fenfe it is ftill ufed, when we {peak 
- Of the’ effence of particular things, without giving them 
any name. bE Petree | 
~ Secondly, the learning and difputes of the fchools 
having been much bufied about genus and {pecies, the 
Word effence ‘has almoft loft its prithary fignification®: 
and inftead of the real Conftitution of things, has been 
alixiolt wholly applied to the artificial conftitution of 
Benus and fpecies. It is true, there is ordinarily fup+ 
pofed a‘real conttitutidn of the forts of things; and it 
Vor, I G £ is 


7 
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is paft:doubt, there muft be fome real conftitution, of 
which any collection of fimple ideas co-exifting mu 

depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into forts or fpecies, only as they agree t 
certain abftract ideas, to which we have annexed tholeé 
names : the effence of each genus, or fort, comes to be 


nothing but that abftract idea, which the general, 


fortal (if I may have leave fo to call it from fort, as. 
do general from genus) name ftands for. And this we 
fhall find to be that which the word effence imports 1? 
its moft familiar ufe. Thefe two forts of effences, ? 
fuppofe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 
the other nominal effence. ogi 
Brahe _.§. 16. Between the nominal effence and 
connexion, the name, there is fo near a connexion, that 
between the the name of any fort of things cannot be 
name and attributed to any particular being but what 


heen Shas this effence, whereby it anfwers that 

ab{tract idea, whereof that name is’ thé 
fign. enniet Io: & oi ful hee 
Stippofition, -  §:17- Concerning the real effences of col 
that fpecies. -poreal fubftances, (to mention thefe.only) 
aba ne _ there are, if 1 miftake not, two opinions: 
chi ee The one is of thofe, who ufing the wor? 
effences, ufe- effence for they know not what, fuppofe 4 
des. |. ‘certain number of thofe effences, according 


to which all natural things are made, and wherein they 
do exactly every one.of them partake, and fo become 
of this or that fpecies,.. The other, and more rational 
pinion, is of thofe who. look on all natural things © 
have.a real, but unknown conftitution-of their.infenii- 
ble.-parts ;. from which flow thofe fenfible, qualities» 
which ferve us to diftinguifh them one from-anotheh 
according as we have occafion to rank them into forts 
. under) common, denominations... The .former of .thelé 
opinions, which {uppofes thefe effences, as a certal? 
number of forms.or moulds, wherein all natural thing’ 
that exift, are caft, and do equally partake, has, I .im4- 
“gine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natu 
things... The frequent. productions of montters, in 4! 
; the Apecies of animals, and of ,changelings, and othe 
CY ftrange 


ts 
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ftrange iffues of. human birth, carry with them. difh- 
culties, not poffible to confitt with this hypothefis : 
ince it is as impoffible, that two things, partaking 
exactly of the fame real effence, fhould have different 
Properties, as that two figures partaking of the fame 
real effence of a circle fhould have different properties. 
jut were there no other reafon againit it, yet the fup- 
Pofition of effences that cannot be known, and the 
Making of them neverthele(s to be that which diftin- 
guifhes the f{pecies of things, is fo wholly ufelefs, and 
unferviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 
alone were fufficient to make us lay it by, and content 
ourfelves with fuch effences of the forts or {pecies of 
things as come within the reach of our knowledge: 
which, when ferioufly confidered, will be found, ‘as L 
have faid, to be nothing elfe but thofe abftract com- 
plex ideas, to which we have annexed diftinét general 
Names, ., . 

_ §. 18. Effences being thus diftinguifhed Real and no- 
into nominal and real, we may farther ob- Ske 
ferve, that in the {fpecies of fimple ideas — fimple ideas 
and modes, they are always the fame; but and modes, 
In fubftances always quite different. Thus Piet in” 
a fi including a fpace between’ three es 

| figure including @ ipa ; 
ines, is the real as well as nominal effence of a tri- 
angle ; it being not only the abftract idea to which the 
Beneral name is annexed, but the very effentia or being 
of the thing itfelf, that foundation from which all its 
Properties flow, and to which they are all infeparably 
annexed. But it is far otterwife concerning that parcel 
of matter, which makes the ring on my finger, wherein 
thefe two effences are apparently different.. For it is 
the real conftitution of its infenfible parts, on which 
depend all thofe properties of.colour, weight, fufibi- 
lity, fixednefs, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
Conftitution we know not, and fo having no particular 
dea of, have no name that is the fign of it. But yet 
It is its~colour,, weight, fufibility, fixednefs, &c. which 
Makes it to be gold, or.gives it a right to that name, 
Which is. therefore its nominal effence: fince nothing » 
can be called gold but what has a conformity of quali- 
‘eee pes a Gg2 ties 
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ties to that abftraét complex idea, to which that name 
is annexed, But this diftinction of effences belonging 
particularly to fubftances, we fhall, when we come 


confider their names, have an occafion to treat of more 
fully. | ne 
Efencesia-  §. 19. That fuch abftrad ideas, with 
fenerable names to them, as we have been fpeaking 
mace of, are effencés, may farther appear 
ptible. Lee 3 ‘ % ; 
| what we are told concerning effences, V1” 
that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which 
cannot be true of the real conftitutions of things which 
begin and perifh with them. All things that ext) 
befides their author, are all liable to change; efpecia™ 
_thofe things we are acquainted with, and have rankee 
into bands under diftin¢ct names or enfigns. Thus that 
which was grafs to-day, i to-morrow the flefh of 4 
fheep; and within a few days after becomes part Sf 
man: in all.which, and the like changes, it_is evident 
their real effence, i. ¢. that conftitution, whereon tne 
properti¢s of thefe feveral things depended, is deftroy~ 
ed and perifhes with them. But effences being tak¢ 
for ideas, eftablifhed in the mind, with names annex¢ 
to. them, they are fuppofed to remain fteadily the fame, 
whatever mutations the particular fubftances are Jiabh 
to. For whatéver becomes ‘of Alexander and Buct’ 
phalus, the ideas to which man and horfe are annex 
are fuppofed neverthelefs to remain the fame; and {0 
the effences of thofe fpecies are preferved whole and 
undeftroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all ? 
the individuals of thofe fpecies. By this means the 
effence ofa fpecies refts fafé and entire, without the 
‘iftence of fo much as one individual of that’ kind. 7% 
were there now no Circle exifting any where in ig 
‘world, (as perhaps that figure ‘exifts. nor any where ©" 
actly marked out) yet thé idea annexed to that 14 
would not ceafé to be what it is; nor céafe’ to be 4 ' 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures 
meet with have or have not a right to the name cic’? 
and fo to fhow which of them by having that effenc® 
Was of that fpecies. And thongh there neither ¥7 4 
nor had been m nature fuch a beaft’as an unicorm, 


Q 
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fuch a fit as a-metmaid; yet fuppofing thofe names to 
ftand for complex abftract ideas that contained no in- 
confiftency in them, the effence of a mnermaid is-as’in- 
telligible as that of a man; and the idea of an unicorn 
as certain, fteadys and permanent 48 that of a horfe, 
From what has been faid 1t is evident, that the doctring 
of the immutability of effences proves them to be only 
abftract ideas ; and is founded on the relation eftablifhs 
ed between them and certain founds as figns of them ; 
and will always be true as long as the fame name can 
have the fame fignification. ph 


».§. 20, To conclude, this is that which in, Recapitula- 


fhort .I would fay, viz. that all the great tion. 


bufinefs of genera and fpecies, and their 


ing abftract ideas, and fettling them in their minds with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themfelves 
to confider things, and difcourfe of them as it were in 
bundles, for the eafier and readier improvement and 
communication of their knowledge; which would ad- 


effences; amounts to no more but this, Phat men mak- 


‘vance but flowly, were their words and thoughts con- 


fined only to particulars. 





CHAP. WV, 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


§. 1, FFOHOUGH. all words, as I have Names of 


) . ‘ : fimple ideas, 
fhown, fignify nothing imme-  jhodes, and 


diately but the ideas in the mind of the  fubftances, - 


fpeaker ; yet upon a nearer furvey we fhall have each 
find that the names of fimple ideas, mixe eal ; 


modes, (under which I. comprife relations — 
too) and natural fubftances, have each of them fome- 
thing peculiar and different fram the other. For ex-. 
ample: 


§. 2. Firft,- Fhe names of fimple ideas +. Names of 
fimple ideas 


-and fubftances, with the abftract ideas in 
andfub- _— 


the mind, which they immediately fignify, 
G g3. | intimate 
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Ne Eee alfo fome real exiftence, from 
sistah se ‘which was derived their original pattern) — 
ee _~ But the names of mixed atdee remit 
in the idea that is in the mind, and ‘lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we fhall fee more at large in 
the following chapters 9 | we OT 
2. Namesof  — §. 3. ‘Secondly, The. names of fimple 
papa ideas and’modes fignify always the real a8 
Bae a. Well’ as nominal effence of their fpecies: 
ways both | But the names of natural fubftances fignify 
real and rarely, if ‘ever, ‘any thing but’ barely the 
Pitas nominal effences of thofe fpecies ; as We 
~~ -" fhall fhow in the chapter that treats of the 
names of fubftances in particular, ik gage 
7o8) §.. 4. Thirdly, The names of: fimple 


rarest ideas are not capable of any definition; the 
undefinable. names of all complex ideas are. . It has 


: ‘not, that I~know, been yet obferved by 
any body, what words are, and what are not capable: 
being defined; the want whereof is (as Iam ‘apt: £0 
think) not feldom the-occafion of great wrangling an 
ob{curity in men’s difcourfes, whilft fome demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined; and others 
think they ought not to reft fatisfied in an explication 
made by a more generatword, and its reftriction, (0% 
to fpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference) 
when even after fuch definition made according to rulés 
thofe who hear it have often no more a clear conception 
of the meaning of.the word than they had_ before: 
This at leaft I think, thatthe fhowing what words ares 
and what are not capable of definitions, and where! 
confifts a good ‘definition, ‘is: not wholly befides ov 
prefent purpofe; and perhaps will afford fo much light 
to the nature of thefe figns, and our ideas, as to deferve 
a more particular confideration, .. i 
Ifallwere | 9: 5+ Twill not here trouble. myfelf t° 
definable, it’ prove that all terms are not definable from 
wouldbea that progrefs in infinitum, which it w! 
sbetiged m- vifibly lead us into, if: we fhould allow, 

rie that all names could be defined. For ? 
the terms of one definition were ftill to be defined bY 
| . 7 anothe!s — 
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another, where at laft fhould we ftop? But I-fhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the fignification of our 
words; fhow, why fome names can, and others cannot 
be defined, arid which they are. Ho 


§. 6, Lthink, itis agteed, ‘that a defini-» what a wiv 


tion is nothing elfe: but the fhowing the -nition is.) 
- meaning of one word by feveral other not © 


{ynonimous terms.» The meaning of words being: only 


the ideas they are made to ftand for by him that-ufes: 


them, the meaning of any term is: then fhowed, or the: 
word. is defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the fign of, and annexed to, in the mind ‘of. the 
fpeaker, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the 
view of another; and thus its fignification afcertained : 
this is the only ufe and end of definitions ; and there- 
fore the only meafure of what is, or is not a good defi- 
nition. | ea! a pte . Ne 
§. 7. This bein premifed, I fay, that os ye 4 
the names of inp ideas, and thofe only ST naaba 
are incapable of being defined. The rea- finable. 
fon whereof is this, that, the feveral terms | 
of a: definition, fignifying (everal ideas, they can all 
together by no means reprefent an idea, which has no 
compofition at all: and therefore definition,’ which is 
properly nothing but the fhowing the meaning of one 
word by feveral others not fignifying each the fame 
thing, can in the names of fimple ideas have no place. . 
§. 8. The not obferving this difference — {pftances; 
in our ideas, and their names, has pro- fatdaon 
duced that eminent trifling in the {chools, . 
which is fo eafy to. be obferved in the definitions they 
give us of fome few of thefe fimple ideas. For as to 
the greateft part of them, even thafe mafters of defini- 
tions were fain to leave them.untouched, merely by the 
impoffibility they. found in it. What more exquifite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this defini- 
tion, “ The act of a being in power, as far forth as in 
«© power?’? which would puzzle any rational man, to 
whom it was not already known by its famous ab= 
furdity, to guefs what word itscould ever be fuppofed 
to be the explication of. If Tully, afking a Dutchman 
Moe Sai 1 ay a wee gee WHE 
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what ‘* beweeginge’? was, fhould’ have» received this 
explication in his own language, that it was ‘actus 
“ entis in potentia quatenus in potentia ;” I afk whether 
any one can imagine he could thereby have underftood 
what the word * beweeginge’ fignified, or have guefled 
what ideaia Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, af 
would fignify to another, when he ufed that found. 
§..9. Nor have the modern philofophers, who have 
endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the fchools, and 
{peak intelligibly; much better fucceeded in defining 
fimple ideas, whether by explaining their caufes; or any 
otherwife. The atomifts, who define motion to be’ a 
paflage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one fynonymous word for another? For what 
is paflage other than motion? And if they. were afked 
what paffage was, how would they better define it than 
by motion? For is it not at leaft as proper and figni- 
ficant to -fay, paflage is a motion from one place tO 
another, as to fay, motion is a paflage, &c.? This 18 
to tranflate, and not to define, when we change two 
words of the fame fignification one for another; which 
when one is better underftood than the other, may fer ve 
to:difcover what idea the unknown ftands for; but is 
very far from a definition, unlefs: we wil] fay every 
Englifh word in the dictionary is the definition’ of the 
Latin word it anfwers, and that motion is a definition 
of motus. Nor will the fucceffive application of thé 
parts of the fuperficies of one body to thofe of another, 
which the Cartefians give us, prove a much better defi- 
nition of motion, when well examined. a 
Light. §. 10. The act of perfpicuous, as far 
forth as perfpicuous,” is another peripa- 
tetic definition of a fimple idea; which though not 
more abfurd than the former of motion, yet betrays its 
ufeleffnefs and infignificancy more plainly, becaufe ex- 
perience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretends 
to define) at all underftood by a blind man; but the 
definition of motion appears not at firft fight fo ufelets, 
becaufe it efcapes this way of trial, For this fimple 
idea, entering by the touch as well as fight, it is im- 


mines 
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_ proper inlets appointed to each fort. If t 
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poffible to fhow an example of any one, who has ne 


other way td get the-idea of motion, but barely by the 
definition of that name. Thofe who tell us, that light 
isa great number of little globules, ftriking brifkly on 
the bottom of the eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the 
{chools ; but yet thefe words ever fo well underftood 
Would make the idea the word light ftands for no more 
known to a man that underftands it not before, than if 
one fhould tell him, that light was nothing but a com- 
pany of little tennis-balls, which fairies all day long 
ftruck with rackets againft fome men’s foreheads, whilft 
they pafled by others. For granting this explication of 
the thing to be trues yet the idea of the caufe of light, 
if we had it ever fo exact, would no more give us the 


idea of light itfelf, as it is fuch a particular perception 


in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of a fharp 
piece of fteel would give us the idea of that pain which 
it is able to caufe in us. For the caufe of any fenfa- 
tion, and the fenfation itfelf, in all the fimple ideas of 
one fenfe, are two ideas ; and two ideas fo different and 
diftant one from another, that no two can be more fo, 
And therefore should Des Cartes’s globules ftrike ever 
fo long on the retina of a man, who was blind by 4 
gutta ferena, he would thereby never have any idea of 
light, or any thing approaching it, though he under- 
ftood what little globules were, and what ftriking on 
another body was,’ ever fo well, And therefore the 
Cartefians very well diftinguifh between that light which 
is the caufe of that fenfation in us, and the idea which 
i produced in us’ by it, and is that which is properly 
agp ht.! «jc ean’ = ei Aoi 

 §. 11. Simple ideas, as has been fhown,  ‘simpleideas, 
are only to be got by thofe impreflions ob-. why undefi- 


jeGs themfelves make on our minds, by the ealien it 
er - 


; cae hed | ainede 
they are not received this way, all the words | 


in the world,’ made ufe of to explain or define any of 
their ‘names, will never be able ‘to produce in us the 


_idea it ftands for. ‘For words ‘being ‘ founds, cah pro- 


duce in us no other fimple ideas, than of ‘thofe very 


~* connexion 


1 founds; nor excite any in us, ‘but by that voluntary 
+4 | 6 ; ‘ ¢ ; ma <: 
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connexion ‘which is known to be: between them and 
thofé fimple' ideas, which common ‘ufe has made them 
figns of. He that thinks otherwife, let him try if apy 
words can give him:the tafte of a pineapple, and make 
him have the true idea’ of the relith of that celebrated 
delicious’ fruit. So" far ashe is told’ it has a refem- 
blance with any taftes, whereof he has the ideas already 
in-his memory, imprinted there by fenfible objects not 
ftrangers’ to his palate, fo far may he approach that 
refemblance in his mind. But thisis:not giving us that 
idea by a definition, but exciting: invus* other fimple 
ideas by their known names ; which will be ftill very 
different from the true tafte of that fruit itfelf. In 
hight and colours, and all other fimple ‘ideas, it 1s the 
fame thing 3 for'the fignification of founds is not natu- 
ral, but only impofed and arbitrary.» And no defini- 
tion ‘of light; or: rednefs; *is -more: fitted; or ‘able t? 
produce either of thofe ideas in us, than the found light 
or red’ by \itfelf.  For:to hope to produce’ an’ idea © 
light, or colour, bya found, however’ formed, is t? 
expect that founds fhould’ be’ vifible; or colours.audibles 
and) to “make the ears’ do. the ‘officeéf «all the other 
fenfes.©: Which is allcone as to fay; that we might | 
tafte, fmell, and fee by the ears; a fortof. philofophy 
worthy only of Sancho Panga, who had: the faculty t9 
fee Dulcinea by hearfay. And’ therefore ‘he that has 
not before received into his mind} bythe proper inlet, 
the fimple idea which any \word ftands for, can neve! — 
come’ to know the fignification of that word by 2?Y¥ 
other words or founds whatfoever, put together accore~ 
ing to any rules of definition. The only way is by 
applying to his fenfes the proper object, and fo pro- 
ducing that idea in him, for which he has Icarne 
the name already. A ftudious: blind man, who ha@ 
mightily beat his head about :vifiblé objets, ‘and made 
_ufe of the explication of his books and friends, to u!- 
derftand thofe names of light and-colours, which often 
came in his way, bragged one day, that he now undef- 
ftood what fearlet fignified. Upon which his fricn 
demanding, what fcarlet was? the blind man anfwered, 
It was like the foundofa trumpet. Juft fuch an under- 
2 . o ftanding: 


at 
a, 
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ftanding of the name of any other fimple idea will he 


have, who hopes to get it only from a' definition, or — 


other words made ufe of to explain it. 

$12, Thevcafe is quite votherwife in ye contra: 
complex ideas ; which confifting of feveral ry thowed in 
_fimple ones, it is in the “power of words,» complex) ~ 
- ftanding for the feveral ideas that make that’ aneees by c 
compofition, to» imprint complex ideas in- astand 
the mind, which were never there before, rainbow. ° 
and fo make their names ‘be underftood. | 
In fuch colle@ions of ideas, paffing under one name, 
- definition, or the teaching the fignification of one word 
_ by feveral others, has place, and may make us under- 
fland: the names of things, which never came within 
the reach of our fenfes; and frame ideas fuitable to 
thofe in other men’s minds, when they ufe thofe names? 
provided that:none of the terms of the definition ftand 
for any fuch fimple ideas, which he to whom the ex- 
plication’is made has never yet had in this thought. Thus 
the word :ftatueomay be explained to.a blind man by 
other words, when picture cannot ; his fenfes having 
given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which 


therefore words cannot excitein him. This gained the“ 


prize to the painter againft the ftatuary : each of which 
contending for the excellency of his art, and the ftatu- 
ary bragging ‘that his was to be preferred, becaufe it 
reached farther, and ‘ever thofe who had loft their eyes 
could. yet. perceive the excellency of it, the painter 
agreed to refer -himfelf ta the judgment of a blind man 5 
who being brought where there was a ftatue, made by 
the one, anda pidture’drawn:by the other, he was firft 
led tothe ftatue;: in which he ‘traced with his hands all 
the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
admiration applauded: the fkill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and shaving his hands laid 
upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, and 
then the forehead, eyes, nofe,»&c." as-his hands moved 
over the parts of the» picture on the cloth, without 
finding any the leaft diftinction : whereupon he ‘cried 
out, that certainly that muft needs bea very admirable 
and: divine piece of workmanfhip, which could werk 
ae ce ent 
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fent to them/all thofe parts, where he could: ncither 
feel nor perecive any thing. 

§. 13. He that fhould -ufe the word rainbow to one 
who knew all thofe colours; but’ yet shad never feen 
that phenomenon, would, by enumerating the figures 
largenefs, pofition and order of the «colours, fo: well 
define that’ word, that it might be perfectly under- 
fiood, But yet that definition, how exact and perfect 
foever, would never makea’blind man. underftand its 
becaufe feveral of the fimple ideas that make that com- - 
plex one, being fuch as; he never received by fenfation 
and experience, no words are able to excite them in his 
mind.» , 
The fame of §* 14. Simple ideas, as has been thawed; 
complex can only be got by experience, from thole 
Weas when» objects, which are proper-to produce in us 
tobe made -thofe perceptions. When -by this means 
intelligible rors bali , 
by words | We have our minds ftored with them, ane 
» know the names ‘for them; then we are 18 
a condition to define, and by definition: to underftand 
the names.of complex ideas; that are made up of them 
But when any term ftands for a fimple idea, that a map 
has never yet had in his mind, it is impoffible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him, | When any. 
term ftands for an idea.aman is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant that that term is the fign of it; there ano- 
ther name, of the fame idea which he has been accuf- 
tomed to, may make him underftand its meaning. But 
in no cafe whatfoever is any name, of any Ganpi idea, 
capable of a definition. a it : 
4.° Names of §. 1S. Fourthly, But though the names, 
‘imple ideas of fimple ideas have not the help of defini- 
ra doubt “tion to determine their fignification, ye 

‘ that hinders not but that they are generally 
lefs doubtful and uncertain, than thofe of mixed modes 
and fubftances : becaufe they ftanding only for one fim- 
ple perception, men, for.the moft part, eafily and per- 
fectly agree in their fignification; and there is little 
room for miftake and wrangling about their meaning: 
He that knows once that whitenefs is the name of that 
colour he has obferyed in: fnow or milk, will not e 

ap 








ike fimple ideas, they do it by a word that fignifies all 
fi 
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apt to mifapply that word, as Jong as he retains that 


- jdéa; which when he has quite’ loft, he 1s not apt to 


niftake thé meaning of it, but perceives he undér- 


- flands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of fims 


ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt- 
inefs in the names of mixed modes ; nor a fuppofed, 


but an unknown real eflence, with properties depend=- 


ing thereon, the precife: number wheréof is alfo un+ 
known, which makes the difficulty in the names hed 
fubftances.. But, on the contrary, in fimple ideas the 


whole fienification of the name is known at once,. and 


confifts not of parts, whereof nore or lefs being put 
in, the idea may be varied, and fo the fignification of 


name be obfcure or uncertain. 


§. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be ob- . simple 
ferved concerning finyple ideas and their ideas have 
names, that they have but few afcents in few afcents: 
fined predicamentali (as they call it) from ine 

. Le 
the loweft fpecies to the fummum genus. | 
The reafon whereof is, that the loweft fpecies being 
but one fimple-idea, nothing can be left out of its that 
fo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
fome other thing in.one.idea common to them both; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two: v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree ‘in one 
common appearance, and fo have one general names 
a8 yationdlity being left out of the complex idea of 


Snan, makes it agree with brute, in the more general 
ddea ahd‘harne Of animal: and therefore when to avoid 
‘unpleafant chumerations, men ‘would comprehend both 
white and red, and feveral other fuch fimple ideas, ud- 
der dne general name, they have been fain ro do it bya 
word, which denotes only the way they get into the 
‘mind. For when white, fed, ‘and “yellow are all com- 
‘prehended undér the ‘genus or name colour, it fignifies 
io more bat’ fuch ideas ‘as “ate produced in the mind 
‘orily by the fight, and have entrance only through the 
eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 


term, to comprehend both colours and founds, and the 


uch 
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fuch as come into the mind only by one fenfe: and fo 
the general term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends colours, founds, taftes, fmells, and tan- 
gible qualities, with diftinétion from extenfion, num- 
ber, ,motion, pleafure and pain, which make impref- 
fions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more 
fenfes than one. i cad tu 4 atte CEE 
6.Names of |. §- 17. Sixthly, The names of fimple 
fimple ideas _ ideas, fubftances, and mixed modes have 
fe atallar- alfo this difference; that thofe of mixe 
mays modes ftand for ideas. perfectly arbitrary; 
thofe of fubftances are not perfectly fo, but refer to 2 
pattern, though with fome latitude; and thofe of fim- 
ple ideas are perfectly taken from the -exiftence of 
things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what dif- 
ference it makes in the fignifications of their names 
we fhall fee in the following chapters. a, 
The names of fimple modes differ little from thofe 
of fimple ideas. 
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Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


“They ftand  S« I. HE names of mixed modes be- 
for abftract. ing general, they ftand, as has 
ideas, as been fhown, for forts or {pecies of thingss 


‘other general 


ree each of which has its peculiar effence. The 


: effences of thefe fpecies alfo, as has been 
fhowed, are nothing but the abftra@ ideas in the mind, 
to, which the name is annexed. Thus far the names 
.and effences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
.common.to them with other ideas: but if we take 2 
Tittle nearer furvey of them, we fhall find that they 
have fomething peculiar, which perhaps may deferve 
our attention. ede. i te 


- 


 §. 2 
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§. 2. The firft,, particularity, As fhall ob= > 4) THévdeas 
ferve in them,.is, that. the, abviract ideas, . they ftand 
or, if you pleafe, the effences of the feveral . for are made 
fpecies of mixed modes are made by the Oe ae 

v2 - : anding. 
underftanding;, wherein they differ from .. 
thofe of fimple ideas: in which fort the mind has no 
power to make any one, but only receives fuch as are 
prefented to it, by the real exiftence of things, ope- 
‘rating upon It. 2. ee 

§. 3. In. the next place, thefe effences Ob. uae adh 
the f{pecies of ‘mixed modes are not only _ bitrar'ly, 
made by the mind; but made very. arbitra- and without 
rily, made without patterns, or reference Patterns. 
to any real exiftence. . Wherein. they differ from thofe 
of fubftances, which, carry with them the fuppofition 
of fome real. being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 
of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow 
-the exiftence of things exactly. ._It unites. and retains 
certain collections, as fo many diftinc& fpecific ideas, 
whilft. others, that as often occur in nature, and are as" 
plainly. fuggefted by outward things, pafs neglected, 
without particular names or fpecifications. Nor does the 
mind, .in thefe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea 
of ‘fubftances, examine them by the real exiftence of 
things,;..or_verify them by patterns, containing .fuch 
peculiar compofitions in nature. To know whether 
his idea of adultery. or inceft be right, will a man feek 
it, any, where amongft things exifting? Or is it true, 
becaufe any one., has | been witnefs to fuch an action ? 
No :. bur it.fuffices here, that men have put together 
fuch. a .collection .into, one complex idea, that makes 
the archetype-and fpecific idea, whether ever any fuch 
action were committed in rerum natura or no. 


~ §.4« Lounderftand thisright, we au ienhe ee 
fider, wherein this making of thefe complex done. 

Adeas confifts ; and that is not in the mak- ee 
ing any .new-idea,. but putting together thofe which the 
mind had .before..,.Wherein the mind does thefe three 


eieaas > 


things ; ,firft, it choofes a certain number: fecondly, it 
gives, them .connexion, and makes them into one idea ; 
; thirdly, 
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thirdly, it ties thern together by a name. If we exa- 
mine how the mind proceeds in thefe, and what liberty 
it takes in them, we fhall éafily obferve how thefe ef- 
fences of the fpecies of mixed modes are the workman- 
fhip of the mind; and confequently, that the fpecies 
themfelves are of men’s making. . 
Evidently __§. 5. No-body can doubt, but that thefe 
arbitrary, in ideas of mixed modes are made by a vO- 
that the idea luntary collection of ideas put together 1? 
isoftenbe-. the mind, independent from any origina 
fore the ex- . “ie ie 
senige patterns in nature, who will but reflect 
| that this fort of complex ideas may be 
“made, abftracted, and have namés given them, and {@ 
a {pecies be conftituted, before any one individual of 
that fpecies ever exifted. Who can doubt but the ideas 
of facrilege or adultery might be framed in the min 
of men, and have names given them; and fo thefe fpe- 
cies of mixed modes be conftituted, before either © 


them was ever committed ; and-might be as well dif-” 


eourfed of and reafoned about, and as certain truths 
difcovered of them, whilft yet they had no being but 
in the underftanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real exiftence? Whereby it is 
plain, how much the forts of mixed modes are thé 
creatures of the underftanding, where they have a be- 
ing as fubfervient to all the ends of real truth an 
knowledge, as when they really exift: and we cannot 
doubt but lawmakers have often made laws about {pe- 
cies of actions, which were only the creatures of theif 
own underftandings ; beings that had no other exiftence 
but in their own minds. And I think no-body cat 
deny, but that the refurrection was a fpecies' of mixed 
modes in the mind, before it really exifted. 

Tehiecess §. 6. To fee how arbitrarily thefe’ ef- 
mutder, ine fences of mixed modes are made by the 
ceft, ftabs ~ mind, we need but take a view of almott 
bing. __any of them. A little looking inté them 
will fatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines feveral 
feattered independent ideas into one complex one, and, 
by the common name it gives them, makes them’ the 


eflence of a certain fpecies, without regulating itfelf bY 


any 
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any connexion they have in nature. For what greater 
Connexion in nature has the idea of a man, than the 
idea of a fheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular {pecies of action, fignified by the word murder, 
and the other not? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with kill- 
ing, than that of a fon, or neighbour ; that thofe are 
combined into one complex idea, and thereby made the 
effence of the diftinét fpecies parricide, whilft the other 
make no diftint fpecies at all? But though they have 
made killing a man’s father, or mother, a diftincét fpe- 
cies from killing his fon, or daughter; yet, in fome 
other cafes, fon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother: and they are all equally compre- 


hended in the fame fpecies, as in that of inceft. Thus. 
‘the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into com- 


plex ideas fuch as it finds convenient; whilft others 
that have altogether as much union in nature, areleft 
loofe, and never combined into one idea, becaufe they 
have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the 
mind by its free choice gives a connexion to a certain 


“number of ideas, which in nature have no more union 


with one another, than others that it leaves out: why 
elfe is ‘the. part of the weapon, the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of to make the dif- 
ting fpecies called ftabbing, and the figure and matter 


of the weapon left out? I do not fay, this is done 


Without reafon, as’ we fhall fee more by and by; but 
this I fay, that it is done by the free choice of the 
mind, purfuing its own ends; and that therefore thefe 
fpecies of mixed modes are the workmanfhip of the 
underftanding : and there is nothing more evident, than 
that, for the moft part, in the framing thefe ideas the 
mind fearches not its patterns in nature, nor refers the 
ideas it makes to the real exiftence of things; but puts 
fuch together, as may beft ferve its own purpofes, with- 
out tying itfelf to a precife imitation of any thing that 
really exifts. . 
-§. 7. But though thefe complex ideas, “But fill fub- 
Or effences of mixed modes, depend on the fervient to 
mind, and are made by it with great liber- ba pa of 
guages 
ty; yet they are hot made at random, and . 
Vor, I. eres FEB jumbled 
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jumbled’ together without any reafon at all. ‘Though 
thefe complex ideas be not always copied from natures 
yet they are always fuited to the end for which abftract 
ideas are made: and though they be combinations 
indde of ideas that are loofe enough, and have as Jittie 
unidn in thernfelves, as feveral ‘other to which the 
mind tiever gives'a connexion that combines them int? 
one idea; yet they are always made for the conveniencé 
of communication, which is the chief end of language 
The ufe of language is by fhort founds to <fignify wi! 

eafe and difpatch general conceptions :; wherein 0% 


but 


only abundance of patticulars may be contained, DY 
alfo a great variety of independent ideas collected 1 
one complex one. In the making: therefore of the {p* 
cies of mixed modes, men have had regard only £0 


fuch combinations as they had occafion to mention o€ 


to another. Thofe they have combined into. diftine 
complex ideas, and given:names to;  whilft others, that 
in nature haveas near an union, are left loofe and unt 
garded. For to. go no farther than human acto? 
themfelves, if they would make difting& abftract ideas 
of all the varieties might be obferved in them, ™ 


number muft be infinite, and the memory confound 


with the plenty, as well as overcharged to little pU~ 
-pofe. It fuffices, that men make and name fo man 
complex ideas of thefe mixed modes, as they find they 
have occafion to have names for, in the ordinary occ!” 
rence of their affairs. If they join to the idea of kill- 
ing the idea of father, or mother, and fo make 4 
diftinet fpecies from killing a. man’s fon or neighbou!s 
itis becaufe of the different heinoufnefs of the crim’ 
and the diftinc& punifhment is due to the murdering * 
man’s father and mother, different from what ought 
be inflicted on the murder of a fon or neighbour ; an 
therefore they find it neceffary to mention it by a dU5 
tin@ name, which is the end of making that diftint 
combination. But though the-~ideas of mother 4° 
daughter are fo differently treated, in reference to * 
idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to 14 

a diftinct abftract idea with a name, and fo a dift!™ 
fpecies, and the other not; yet-in refpect of carn? 


knowledg® 
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tnowledge, they are both takem in under inceft: and 
hat {till for the fame convenience of exprefling under 
Ie name, and reckoning of one fpecies, fuch unclean 
Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; 
nd this to avoid cicumlocutions and tedious defcrip- 
lions, | oR | | 

§. 8: A moderate fkill in different. lan-  Whereof the 
Siages will eafily fatisfy one of the truth of  intranflat- ” 
his, it being fo obvious to obferve great flore ableaarss 
f words in one language, which have not languages 
thy that anfwer them in another. Which are-aproof.’ 
blainly. fhows, that thofe of one country, ae 
y theit cuftoms and manner of life; have found occa- 
ion to make feveral complex ideas, and given names 
{0 them,: which others never collected into fpecific ideas. 
his could not have happened; if thefe {pecies were 
the fteady workmanfhip of nature, and not collections’ 
Made and abftracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
tnd for the convenience of communication. ‘The terms 
of our law; which afecnot empty founds, will hardly 
find words that anfwer them in the Spanifh or Italian, 
No feanty languages; much lefs, I think, could any 
One tranflate them into the Caribbee or Weftoe tongues: 
tnd the Verfura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
ave no words in other languages to anfwer them : the 
teafon whereof is plain, from what has been faid.. Nay, 
if We look:a little more nearly into this matter, and 
xactly compare different languages, we fhall find, that 
‘hough they have words which in tranflations and dic- 
tionaries are fuppofed to anfwer one another, yet there 
s fcarce one of ten amongft the names of complex ideas, 
{pecially of mixed modes, that ftands for the fame pre- 
fife idea,’ which the word does that in dictionaries itis 
endered by. There are no ideas) more common, and 
efs compounded, than the meafures of time, extenfidn; 
Nd weight, and the Latin names, hora, ‘pes, libra; are. 
‘Without difficulty: rendered by the Englifly names, hour, 
loot, and pound:, but yet:there is nothing more evident, 
than that ‘the ideas a’ Roman annexed to: thefe Latin. 
‘Nathes, were very far differentfrom thofewhich anEnglifh- 
Nan exprefies by thofe Englith onesio And if either of 
Sd Hha : thele 
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thefe: thould make ufe of the meafures that thofe of the 
other language defigned ‘by their names, he would bé 


quite out in his account. Thefe are too fenfible pro? nas 


to be doubted; and we fhall find this much: more }% 
in the names of more abftract and compounded ide5 
fuch as are the greateft part of thofe which make up 
moral difcourfes: whofe names,’ when men come CU 
rioufly to compare with thofe they are tranflated 10! 
in other languages, they will find very few of them ¢%- 
actly to correfpond in the whole extent of their fignifi- 
cations. . 


This fhows §. g. The reafon why I take fo particular 
fpecies to be notice of this, is, that we may not be ™ - 
made for taken about genera and fpecies, and thel 
communica- z 


effences, as if they were things regularly 
and conftantly made by nature; and ha¢ * 
real exiftence in things; when they appear, upon ¢ 
more wary furvey, to be nothing elfe but an artifice ° 
the underftanding, for the eafier fignifying fuch collec 
tions of ideas, as it fhould often have occafion to COP” 
municate by one general term; under which div 
particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abitra’, 
idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubt 
fignification of the word fpecies may make it foun 
harfh to fome, that I fay the fpecies of mixed moo 
are made by the underftanding; yet, I think, it cat 
by no-body be denied, that it is the mind makes tho!’ 
abftract complex. ideas, to which fpecific names ai 
given. And if it be true, as it is, that the =” 


tion. 


makes the patterns for forting and naming of thing® p 


leave it to be confidered who makes the boundaries 
the fort-or fpecies; fince with me fpecies and fort 1% 
no other difference than that of a Latin and Engl! 
idiom. | 7 : J 
In mixed §. 10. The near relation that there ¥ 
modesitis between fpecies, effences, and their ge" # 
pees -mame, at leaft in mixed modes, will oi 3 
combination @ppear, when we confider that it 35 : 
together,and. name that feems to preferve thofe effencé is 
makes it and give them their lafting duration. 


Apeciess the connexion between the loofe p whole 
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thofe complex ideas being made by the mind, this 


Union, which has no parucular foundation in nature, 
Would ceafe again,were there not fomething that did, 
a it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from 
feattering. Though therefore it be the mind that 
makes the collection, it is the name which is as it were 
the knot that ties them faft together. What a vaft va- 
Hety of different ideas does the word triumphus hold 


together, and deliver to us as one fpecies? Had this 


Name been never made, or quite loft, we might, no 
doubt, have had defcriptions of what paffed in that fo- 
lemnity : but yet, I think, that which holds thofe dif- 
ferent parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, 


‘is that very word annexed to its without which the fe- 
Yeral parts of that would no more be thought to make 
One thing, than any other fhow, which having never 
‘been made but once, had never been united into -one 
Complex idea, under one denomination. How much 


therefore, in mixed modes, the unity neceflary to any 





effence depends on the mind, and how much the conti- 
Nuation and fixing of that unity depends on the name in 
Common ufe annexed to it, I leave to be confidered by 
thofe who look upon effences and fpecies as real éfta- 
blithed things in nature. | 

§. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that men fpeaking 
of mixed modes, feldom imagine or take any other for 
fpecies of them, but fuch as are fet out by name: be- 
Caufe they being of man’s making only, in order to 
Naming, no fuch fpecies are taken notice of, or fuppo- 
fed to be, unlefs a name be joined to it, as the fign of 
man’s having combined into one idea feveral loofe 
Ones ; and by that name giving a lafting union to the 
Parts, which could otherwife ceafe to have any, as foon 
as the mind {aid by that abftract idea, and ceafed actu- 
ally to think on it. But when a name is once annexed 
to it, wherein the parts of that complex idea have a 
fettled and pertnanent union; then is the effence as it 


Were eftablithed, and the fpecies looked on as compleat. 


or to what purpofe fhould the memory charge itfelf 
With fuch compofitions, unlefs it were by abftraction to 
make them general? And to what purpofe make them 
¢ Hh3 general, 
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general, unlefs it were that they might have general 
names, for the convenience of difcourfe and commu- 
‘nication? Thus we fee,: that killing a man with 4 
{word or a hatchet, are looked on as no diftinct fpeciés 
of action: but if the point of the {word firft enter the 


body, it paffes for a diftinc fpecies, where it has 3 | 


diftinct name; as in England, in whofe language it 18 
called ftabbing: but in another country, where it has 
not happened to be {pecified under a peculiar name, 1 
paffes not for a diftin@ fpecies. But in the {pecies ° 
corporeal fubftances, though it be the mind that makes 
the nominal effence; yet fince thofe ideas which 4!° 
combined in it are fuppofed to have an union in Ma 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefor 
thofe are looked on as diftin& names, without 4?Y 
operation of the mind, either abftracting or giving * 
name to that complex idea, | 


For the ori- §. 12. Conformable alfo to .what has 
suleat been faid, concerning the effences of t° 


modes, we {pecies of mixed modes, that they are © 
look nofar- . Creatures of the underftanding, rather t ap 
ther than the the wotks of nature: conformable, I fay 
i to this, we find that their names lead 0U! 
them tobe thoughts to the mind, and no farthet 
the work- = When we {peak of juftice, or gratitude, 
manfhip of — frame to ourfelves no imagination of 4%) 
the under- thin ifti Wich aden eivei 
ftandiog. g exitung, which we would concelY”) 
’ but our thoughts terminate in the abftra 
ideas of ‘thofe virtues, and look not farther: as they 
do, when we fpeak of a horfe, or iron, whofe {pecili¢ 
ideas we confider not, as barely in the mind, but as un 
things themfelves, which afford the original patter”? 
of thofe ideas. But in mixed modes, at leaft the m° 
confiderable parts of them, which are moral being® 
we confider the original patterns as being in the minC? 
and to thofé we refer for the diftinguifhing of pattl- 
cular beings under names. And hence I think it 
that thefe effences of the fpecies of mixed modes 45° 
by a. more particular name called notions, as, DY 
peculiar right, appertaining to the underftanding. — 


« 
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§. 13. Hence likewife we may learn, why 
the complex. ideas of mixed modes, are 


-commonly more compounded and decom- 
pounded, than thofe of natural fubftances. 


-underftanding, 


- 


ture of independent. ideas of 


Becaufe they being the workmanship of the 
purfuing only its own ends, 
and the conveniency of exprefling in. fhort 
thofe ideas it would make known to ano- 
ther, it does with great liberty unite often 
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‘Their being 


made by the 
underftand- 
ing without 
patterns” 
fhows the 
reafon why 
they are fo 
compound- 
ed, 


into one abftract idea things that in their nature have 


no coherence ; and fo, under one term, 


bundle together 


a great variety of compounded and decompounded 


ideas: 


orders, motions, founds, 


Thus the name of proceffion, what a great mix- 
perfons, habits, tapers, 
does it contain in that com- 


plex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put 


together, to exprefs 


by that one name? Whereas the 


complex. ideas of the forts of fubftances are ufually 


made up of only a 


in the fpecies of animals, 


{mall number, of fimple ones ; and 
thefe two, viz. fhape and 


voice, commonly make the whole nominal effence. 


§. 14. Another thing we may obferve 
from what has been faid, is, that the names 
of mixed modes always fignify (when they 
have any determined fignification) the real 
effences of their fpecies. For thefe abitract 
ideas being the workmanfhip of the 
ferred to the real exiftence of things, 
pene of any thing more 


fignified by that name, 


Names of 
mixed modes 
ftand always 
for their rea} 
effences. 


mind, and not re- 
there is no fup- 


but - 


arely that complex. idea the mind itfelf has formed, 


which is all it would have exprefied by it: 
on which all the properties of the 


and is that 
fpecies depend, and 


from which alone they all flow: and fo in thefe the 
real and nominal effence is the fame; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of general 


truth, we fhall fee hereaftere 
§, 15, This alfo may fhow us the rea- 
fon, why for the moft part the names of 
mixed modes are got, before the ideas they 
ftand for are perfectly known, Becaufe 
there being no {pecies of ane ordinarily 
rely 4 


4 


Why their 
names are 
ufually got , 
before their 
ideas. 


taken 
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taken notice of, but what have names; and thofe {pe- 
cies, or rather their effences, being abftract complex 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it-is convenient, i 
not neceflary, to know the names, before one endea- 
vour to frame thefe complex ideas: unlefs a man will 
fill his head with a company of abftract complex ideas, 
which others having no names for, he has nothing to 
do with, but to lay by, and forget again. I confefs, 
that in the beginning of languages it was neceflary t0 
have the idea, before one gave it the name: and fo it 
is ftill, where making a new complex idea, one alfo, by 
giving it a new name, makes a new word. But this 
concerns not languages made, which have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre- 
quent occafion to have and communicate: and in fuch, 
I afk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 
children learn the‘names of mixed modes, before they 
have their ideas? What one of a thoufand ever frames 
the abftract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has 
heard the names of them? In fimple ideas and fub- 
ftances I grant it is otherwife ; which being fuch ideas 
as have a real exiftence and union in nature, the ideas 
and names are got one before the other, as it happens. 
Reafon of. §. 16. What has been faid here of mixed 
my beingfo modes, is with very little difference appli- 
as on this - cable alfo to relations; which, fince every 
ubject. : : 

man himfelf may obferve, I may fpare my- 
felf the pains to enlarge on: efpecially, fince what 
have here faid concerning words in this third book, 
will poffibly be thought by fome to be much more 


than what fo flight a fubje&t required. I allow it might — 


be brought. into a narrower compafs: but I was willing 
to ftay my reader on an argument that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am fure it is one 
Y thought not of when I began to write) that by fearch- 
ing it to the bottom, and turning it on every fides 
fome part or other might meet with every one’s 


thoughts, and give occafion to the moft averfe oF | 


negligent to reflect.on a general mifcarriage ; which, 
though of great confequence, is little taken notice of 
When it is .confidered what a pudder is made about 

effencess 
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effences, and how much all forts of knowledge, dif- 
courfe, and converfation are peftered and diforderéd 
by the carelefs and confufed ufe and application of 
words, it will perhaps be thought worth while tho- 
- roughly to lay it open. And I hall be pardoned if I 
have dwelt long on an argument which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated becaufe the faults, men 
are ufually guilty of in this kind, are not only the 
greateft hindrances of true knowledge, but are fo well 
thought of as to pafs for it. Men would often fee 
what a {mall pittance of reafon and truth, or poflibly 
none at all, is mixed with thofe huffing opinions they 
are {welled with, if. they would but look beyond 
fafhionable founds, and obferve what ideas are, or are 
not comprehended under thofe words with which they 
are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo 
confidently lay about them. I fhall imagine I have 
done fome fervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, 
_ by any enlargement on this fubject, I can make men 
reflect on their own ufe of language; and give them 
reafon to fufpect, that'fince it is frequent for others, it 
may alfo be poffible for them to have fometimes very 
good and approved words in their mouths and writings, 
_ with very uncertain, little, or no fignification. And 
therefore it is not unreafonable for them to be wary 
herein themfelves, and not to be unwilling to have them 
examined by others. With this defign therefore I 
fhall go on with what I have farther to fay concerning 
this matter. 


Weiinn peedin Ll 
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Of the Names of Subfiances. 


§. 1. HE common names of fub- The com. 
2 ftances, as well as other general mon names 
terms, {tand for forts; which is nothing of fubftances 
elfe but the being made figns of fuch com- os for 
‘ ° > iio ‘. OrtSe 
plex ideas, wherein feveral particular fub- 
ftances 
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ftances do, or might agree, by virtue of which they 


are capable of being comprehended in one ,common 


conception, and fignified by one name. 1 fay, do or 
might agree: for though there be but one fun exifting 
in the world, yet the idea of it being abftracted, fo that 
more fubftances (if there were feveral) might each agree 
in it; it is as much a fort, as if there were as many 
funs as there are ftars.) They want not their reafons 
who think there are, and that each fixed far would 
anf{wer the idea the name fun ftands for, to one who was 
placed in a due diftance ; which, by the way, may fhow 
us how much the forts, or, if you pleafe, genera an 
{pecies of things (for thofe Latin terms fignify to me n? 
more than the Englith word fort) depend on fuch collec- 
tions of ideas as men have made, and not on the real 
nature of things ; fince it is not impoffible but that, in 
propriety of fpeech, that might be a fun to one, which 
is a ftar to another. 
The effence §. 2. The meafure and boundary of each. 
ide dey te fort, or fpecies, whereby it is conftituted 
| iden att that particular fort, and diftinguifhed from 
others, is that we call its effence, which 18 
nothing but that abftract idea to which the name 3S 
annexed : fo that every thing contained in that idea 18 
effential to that fort. This, though it beall the effence 
of natural fubftances that we know, or by which we 
diftinguith them into forts ;*yet I call it by a peculiar 
name, the nominal effence, to diftinguifh it from the 
real conftitution of fubflances, upon which depends 
this nominal effence, and all the properties of that 
fort ; which therefore, as has been faid, may be called 
the real eflence: v. g. the nominal effence of gold is 
that complex idea the word-gold ftands for, let it be 
for inftance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
leable, fufible, and fixed. But the real effence is the 
conftitution of the infenfible parts-of that body, 0” 
which thofe qualities and all the other properties of 
gold depend. How far thefe two are different, though 
they are both called effence, is obvious at firft fight 
difcover. | . 
| ty 908) 
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§. 3. For though perhaps voluntary mo- The nominal 
tion, with fenfe and reafon, joined to a and real ef 
body of a certain fhape, be the complex fence diffe. 
idea to which I, and others, annex the name 

man, and fo be the nominal. efflence of the {pecies fo 
called ; yet nobody will fay that complex idea is the real 
effence and fource of all thofe operations which are to 
be found in any individual of that fort. The founda- 
tion of all thofe qualities, which are the ingredients 
of our complex idea, is fomething quite different : and 
had we fuch a knowledge of that conftitution of man, 
from which his faculties of moving, fenfation, and 
reafoning, and other powers flow, and on which his fo 
regular fhape depends, as it is poflible angels have, and 
it is certain his Maker has; we fhould have a quite 
other idea of his effence than what now is contained in 
our definition of that fpecies, be it what it will: and 
our idea of any individual man would be as far different 
from what it is now, as is his who knows all the fprings 
and wheels and other contrivances within, of the famous 
clock at Strafburgh, from that which a gazing coun- 
tryman has for it, who barely fees the motion of the 
hand, and hears the clock ftrike, and obferves only 
fome of the outward appearances. 

§. 4. That effence, in the ordinary ule  yothing ef 
of the word, relates to forts ; and that it  fential to in- 
55 confidered in particular beings no far- dividuals. 
ther than as they are ranked into forts; 
appears from hence: that take but away the abftract 
ideas, by which we fort individuals, and rank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing effential to any of them ‘inftantly vanifhes; we 
‘have no notion of the one without the other ; which 
plainly fhows their relation.. It is neceflary for me 
to be as 1 am; God and nature has made me fo: but 
there is nothing I have is effential tome. An accident, 
or difeafe, may very much alter my colour, oF fhape ; 
a fever, or fall, may take away my reafon or memory, 
or both, and an apoplexy leave neither fenfe nor un- 
derftanding, no nor life. Other creatures of my fhape 
may be made with more and better, or fewer and worfe 
| ae facultics 
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faculties than I have; and others may have reafon and 
fenfe in a fhape and body very “different from mine. 
None of thefe are effential to the one, or the other, or 
to any individual’ whatever, till the mind refers it to 
fome fort or {pecies of things ; and then prefently, ac- 


cording to the abftract idea of that fort, fomething is’ 


found effential. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 


and he will find that as foon as h fuppofes or fpeaks ' 


of effential, the confideration of fome fpecies, or the 


complex idea, fignified by fome general name, comes” 


into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this 
or that quality is faid to be effential. So that if it be 
afked, whether it be effential to me or any other parti- 
cular corporeal being to have reafon? TF fay no; no 
more than it is effential to this white thing I write on 
to have words in it. But if that particular being be to 
be counted of the fort man, and to have the name man 
given it, then reafon is effential to it, fuppofing reafon 
to be a part of the complex idea the name man ftands 
for: as it is effential to this thing I write on to contain 
words, if I will give it the name treatife, and rank it 
under that fpecies. So that effential, and not effential, 
relate only to our abftract ideas, and the names an- 
nexed to them: which amounts to no more but this, 
that whatever particular thing has not in it thofe qua- 
fities, which are contained in the abftra& idea, which 
any general term ftands for, cannot be ranked under 
that fpecies, nor be called by that name, fince that ab- 
ftract idea is the very effence of that fpecies. 
§. 5. Thus if the idea of body, with fome people, 
_ be bare extenfion or fpace, then folidity is not effentia] 
to body: if others make the idea, to which they give 
the name body, to be folidity and extenfion, then foli- 
dity is effential to body. That therefore, and that 
alone, is confidered as effential, which makes a part of 
the complex idea the name of a fort ftands for, without 
which no particular thing can be reckoned of that fort, 
nor be intitled to that name. Should there be found 4 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are 
in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadftone; and 
would neither he drawn by it, nor receive are 
a . om 
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from it; would any one queftion, whether it wanted . 
any thing effential? It would be abfurd to afk, Whe- 
ther a thing really exifting wanted any thing effential to 
itr. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
effential or fpecific difference or no; fince we have no 
other meafure of effential or fpecific, but our abftract 
ideas? And to talk of fpecific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would afk any ‘one, What is fuf- 
ficient to make an eflential difference in nature, be- 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard 
had to fome abftract idea, which 1s looked upon as the 
effence and ftandard of a fpecies? All fuch patterns and 
ftandards being quite laid afide, particular beings, con~- 
fidered barely in themfelves, will be found to have all 
their qualities. equally effential; and every thing, in 
each individual, will be effential to ity’ or, which is 
more, nothing atall. For though it may be reafonable 
to afk, Whether obeying’ the magnet be effential to 
iron? yet, I think, it is very improper and infignifi- 
cant to afk, Whether it be effential to’ the particular 
parcel of matter I cur my pen with, without confider- 


> 


ing it under the name iron, or as being of a certain 
fpecies? And if, as has been faid, our abftract ideas, 
which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries 
of {pecies, nothing can be eflential but what is contained 
in thofe ideas. 

§. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned. a real ef- 
fence, diftinct in fubftances from thofe abftract ideas of 
them,- which I call their nominal effence.. By this real 
effence I mean the real conftitution of any thing, which 
:s the foundation of all thofe properties that are com- 
bined in, and are conftantly found to co-exift with the 
nominal effence; that particular conftitution which: 
every thing has within itfelf, without any relation’ to , 
any thing without it. But effence, even in this fenfe, 
relates to a fort, and fuppofes a fpeciess for being that 
reat conftitution, on which the properties depend, it 
neceflarily fuppofes a fort of things, properties belong- 
ing only to {pecies, and not to individuals; v- g. fup- 
pofing the nominal effence of gold to be a body of fuch 
| : a peculiar | 
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a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability and fu- 
fibility, the real effence is that conftitution of the parts 
of matter, on which thefe qualities and their union 
depend; and is alfo the foundation of its folubility in 
aqua regia and other. properties accompanying that 
complex. idea. Here. are effences and properties, but 
all upon fuppofition of a fort, or general abftract idea, 
which is confidered: as ‘immutable: but there:is no 
individual parcel of matter, to which any of thefe qua- 
lities are fo annexed, as to be effential to it, or infepa- 
rable from it... That which is effential belongs to it as 
a condition, whereby it is'of this or that fort: but take 
away the confideration of its being ranked under the 
name of fome abftract idea, and then there is nothing 
neceflary to it, nothing infeparable from it. Indeed, 
as to the real effences of {ubftances, we only f{uppofe 
their being, without precifely knowing what they are: 
but that which annexes them ftill to the {pecies, is the 
nominal effence, of which they are the fuppofed foun- 
dation and caufe. | . 

Thenéiinal §..7. The next thing to be confidered, 
effence is, by which of thofe effences it is that 


bounds the  fubftances are determined into forts, or {pe- - 


fpecies. : aad ’ ; 
Pet cies; and that, it is evident, is by the no- 


minal effence: For it is that alone that the name, 
which is the mark of the fort, fignifies. It is impoffi- 
ble therefore that any thing fhould determine the forts 


of things, which we rank under general names, but © 


that idea which that name is defigned as a mark for; 
which is that, as has been fhown, which we call nomi- 
nal effence... Why do we fay, this is a horfe, and that 
a mule; this is an animal, that an herb? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that fort, but be- 
caufe it has that nominal effence, or, which is all one; 
agrees to that abftract idea that name is annexed to,? 
And I defire any one but to reflect on his own thoughts, 
when he hears or fpeaks any of thofe, or other names 
of fubftances, to know what fort of effences they ftand 
for. . ; 

§. 8. And that the fpecies of things to us are no- 


thing but the ranking them under diftin& names, ac- 


cording 
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cording to the complex ideas, in us, and not according 
to ‘precife, diftinc, real effences in them; is plain from 
hence, that we find many of the individuals that are 
ranked into one fort, called by one common name, and 
fo received as being of one {pecies, have yet qualities 
depending on their real conftitutions, as far different 
one from, another, as from others, from. which.they are 
accounted to. differ, fpecifically. This, as. itis eafy to 
be obferved by all who have to do with natural. bodies ; 
fo chemifts, efpecially are often, by fad experiences 
convinced of it, when. they, fometimes in. vain, feek 
for, the fame qualities in one parcel. of, fulphur, anti- 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. For 
though they are bodies of the fame fpecies, haying the 
fame nominal effence, under the fame names, yet do 
they often, upon fevere ways of examination, betray 
qualities fo different one from another, as. to fruftrate 
the expectation and labour of very wary chemifts.. But 
if things were diftinguifhed into, fpecies, according to 
their real efiences,-it would be as impoflible to, find 
different properties in any two individual fubftances of 
the fame f{pecies; as it is. to find different properties in 
two circles, or two equilateral triangles: That is pro- 
perly the eflence to us, which determines every partir 
cular to this or that claflis;.. or, which is the fame 
thing, to this or that general_name: and what can that 
be elfe, but. that abftract idea, to which that name is 
annexed? and fo has,. in. truth, a reference, not. fo 
‘much to the, being of particular things, 2s to, their. ge- 
neral denominations. ; 
§. 9. Nor sndeed can we rank and fort. Not the real 
things, and confequently (which is the end .. eflence,. 
of forting) denominate them, by their real LS 
‘effences, becaufe we know them not. Our: ea phore 
faculties carry us no. farther towards the knowledge and 
diftinction of fubftances, than .a- collection of thofe 
fenfible ideas which we obferve in. them; which, how- 
ever made. with the greateft diligence and exactnefs we 
are capable of, yet ig more remote from the true inter. 
nal conftitution, from which thofe qualities flow, than, 
as 1 faid, a countryman’s idea is from the inward con- 
trivance 
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trivance of that famous clock at Strafburgh, whereof 
he only fees the outward figure and motions. ‘There is 
not fo contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Though 
the familiar ufe of things about us take off our wonders 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to eX 
amine the ftones we tread on, or the iron we daily han- 
dle, we prefently find we know not their make, and 
can give no reafon of the different qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal conftitution, whereon 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go 
no farther than the groffeft and moft obvious we can 
imagine amoneft them, what is that texture of parts, that 
real effence, that makes lead and antimony fufible; woo 

and {tones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, 
antimony and ftones not?And yet how infinitely thefe 
come {hort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable 
' real effences of plants or animals, every one knows: 
The workmanfhip of the all-wife and powerful God, 
in the great fabric’ of the univerfe, and every part 
thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and comprehentfion 
of the moft inquifitive and intelligent man, than the 
beft contrivance of the moft ingenious man doth the 
- conceptions of the moft ignorant of rational creatures 
Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into forts, 
and difpofe them into certain claffés, under names, by 
their real effences, that are fo far from our difcovery oF 
comprehenfion. A blind man may as foon fort things 
by their colours, and he that has loft his fmell, as wel 

diftinguifh a lily and a rofe by their odours, as by 
thofe internal conftitutions which he knows not. He 
that thinks he can diftinguith fheep and goats by their 
real effences, that are unknown to. him, may be pleafed 
to try-his {kill in thofe fpecies, called caffiowary an 

_querechinchio; and by their internal real effences de- 
termine the boundaries of thofe fpecies, without know- 
ing the complex idea of fenfible qualities, that each ° 

thofe names ftand for, in the countries where thofe ani- 
mals are to be found, 7 | 
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. L.§:9n0. “Phofe: therefore who have Been © Notdfubltan«. 


tial forms, - 


~ taughr,irithat: the feveral fpecies of -fub-) ish we 


ftances: had’ their diftinct ‘internal fubftantial now lefs. * 
forms:;,and that it was thofe forms which: 


- made:the! diftinétion of fabftances into their true fpe~ 
ciessand gencta; were ded -yet farther out of the way, 


by having their minds fetcupon fruitlefs inquiries after 
fibftantial forms, whollysunintelligible, and whereof 
we shave fearce’ foilmuch as any obfcure ‘or confufed 
, suipsnes Yiomagn 

§.. 01. Thatour ranking and diftinguifh4! Thatthe no» 
ing natural fubftances into fpecies, confifts a Head 
in the mominal»effences the mind makes, By we HHS 
and not in the’ real effences ‘to. ‘be’ found © guifh fpé)""” 
in thethings themfelves; is farther evident ‘farther » 
from our’ ideas of fpirits.! For the ynind Fideas ser 
getting, only by refleing on its own ope- Boasts 
rationsy thofe fimple!ideas which it attributes to fpirits, 
it-hath, or.can have no other ‘notion of fpirit; but’ by 
attributing all thofe operations, it finds in itfelf, to a’ 
fort of beings, without confideratiohof matter. eAnd 
evén the moft advanced »motion we have of God is ‘but: 
attributing the: fame fimple ideas which ‘we have got’ 
from reflection on what we find inourfelves; and which 
we conceive to havé more perfection in’ them, than 
would-be in theiroabfence; attributing, I fay, thofe. 
fimple ideas’ to’ hint in an unlimited degree.” Thus 
having ot, ‘from ‘reflecting on ourfélves, the idea: of 
exiftences ‘knowledge, power, and” pleafure, each of 
which we find it-better to have than to! want ; and the 
mhore;:we' have of each, the better: ‘Joining all thefe 
together, with infinity to each of them; we have the 
complex: idea of an eternal, ominifciént, omnipotent, | 
infinitely ‘wife andehappy Being. “And though we are’ 
told, that there are different fpecies of angels; yet we 
knowrot how to frame diftinct {pecific ideas of them = 
not-out of any:conceit ‘that the exiftence ‘of more fpe- 


_ cies: tha oné of fpirits is impoffible, but ‘becaufe having? 


no more fimple ideas: (nor being able to frame more) 
applicable to fuch beings, but only thofe few taken from 
ourfelves, and from the actions of our own minds in 

Vor, I. | li thinking, 
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thinking, and being delighted, and moving feveral 
parts of our bodies, we can no ‘otherwife diftinguifh 
in Our conceptions the feveral fpecies of {pirits one 
from another, but by attributing thofe operations an 
powers, we find in ourfelves, to them in a higher oF 
lower degree; and fo have no very diftinét fpecific 
ideas of {pirits, except only of God,,to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all thofe other ideas with 
infinity ; to. the other fpirits, with limitation. - Nor as 
I humbly conceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of fimple 
ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exift- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all forts of fpirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmoft we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firft being; who yet, it is cef- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the higheft and perfecteft of all 
created beings, than the greateft man, nay pureft fe- 
raph, is from the moft contemptible part of matters 
and confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nat- 
row underftandings can conceive of him. 
Whereof §. 12. It is not -impoflible to conceives 
therearepro- nor repugnant to. reafon, that there may 
eee be many fpecies of fpirits, as much fepa- 
aa: rated and diverfified one from another by 
diftinét properties whereof we have n0 
ideas, as the fpecies of fenfible things are diftinguithed 
one from another by qualities which we know, and ob- 
ferve inthem. That there fhould be more fpecies © 
intelligent creatures above us, than there are of fenfible 
and material below us, is probable to me from hence: 
that in all the vifible corporeal world, we fee no chafms 
or gaps. All quite down from us the defcent is by eal¥ 
fteps, and a continued feries of things, that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. ‘There 
are fifhes that have wings, and are ‘not ftrangers to the 
airy region ; and there are fome birds that are inhabi- 
re 9 tants 
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tants of the water, whofe blood is cold as-fifhes, and 
their flefh fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous are al- 
lowed them on fifh-days. There are animals fo near of. 
kin both to birds and beafts, that they are in the mid-= 
dle between both: amphibious animals link the ter- 
reftrial and aquatic together ; feals live at land and fea, 
and porpoifes have the warm blood and entrails of a 
hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or fea-men. There are fome brutes, that - 
feem to have as much knowledge and reafon, as fome 
that are called men; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are fo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweft of one, and the higheft of the other, there will 
{carce be perceived any great difference between them; 
and fo on, till we come to the loweft and the: moft in-) | 
organical parts of matter, we fhall find everywhere, 
that the feveral fpecies are linked together, and differ 
but in almoft infenfible degrees. And when we con- 
fider the infinite power and wifdom of the Maker, we 
have reafon to think, that it is fuitable to the magni- 
ficent harmony of the univerfe, and the great defign 
and infinite goodnefs of the architect, that the fpecies 
of creatures fhould alfo, by gentle degrees, afcend up- 
ward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we fee 
they gradually defcend from us downwards: which if 
it be probable, we have reafon then to be perfuaded, 
that there are far more fpecies of creatures above us, 
than'there are beneath: we being, in degrees of per- 
feétion, much more’ remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the loweft ftate of being, and 
that which approaches neareft to nothing. And yet of 
all thofe diftinét {pecies, for the reafons abovefaid, we 
have no clear diftinct ideas. 
- §. 13. But to return to the fpecies of The nominal 
corporeal fubftances. If I fhould afk any  effence that 
one, whether ice and water were two dif- ee 
ting fpecies of things, I doubt not but I Dan Sue 
fhould be anfwered in the affirmative: and ice. 
it cannot be denied, but he that fays they 
are two diftiné fpecies is’ in the right. But if an 
Englifhman, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never 
HS pe feen 
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feen nor heard of'ice, coming into England in the win- 


ter, find the water, he put'in, his bafon at night, in 4 


great part frozen in the mOfning, and not: knowing any 


peculiar name it had, fhould’call it hardened. water; ! 
_ afk, whether ‘this would be a new. fpecies to him dif- 
ferent from, water? And, I. think, it would be an- 


{wered here, it would not be to him a: new fpecies, DO ~ 


more than convealed jelly,’ when it is cold, ds a diftinct 
{peties from the fame jelly fluid and warm;: or that’ 


liquid gold, in the furnace, is a diftin@: fpecies from 


hard gold in the hands of a workman.: And if this be 
fo, it is plain, that our diftinét f{pecies are nothing but 
diftinét complex ideas, with. diftinét namés annexed to 
them. It is true, every, fubftance. that exifts has its 
peculiar conftitution, whereon depend thofe fenfible 
qualities and powers wé obferve in it; but the ranking 
of things into fpecies, which. is nothing bur forting 
them under feveral titles, is done by us according to the 
ideas, that we have of them’: which though ‘fufficient 
to diftinguifh them by namés,. fo that we may be able 
to difcourfe of them, when we have them not prefent 
before uss yet if we fuppofe it to be done by their real 
internal conftitutions, and that things ' exifting are dif 
tinguifhed by nature into {pecies, by real effences, a¢- 
cording as we-diftinguifh them: into fpecies by names, 
- we fhall be liable to great miftakes. dudes: | 
Difficulties §. 14. To diffinguifl: fubftantial beings 
py dak ser -into fpecies, according to the nfual: fappo’ 
oftealef, ition, that there are certain precife effences’ 
fences. or forms of things, whereby all the indiv!- 
is duals exifting are by nature. diftinguifhee 
into fpecies, thefe things are néceflary. gh eth 
§. 15. Firft, To be affured that nature, in the pro-- 
duction. of things, always defigns them to partake © 
certain regulated eftablifhed effences, which are to be 
the models of all things to. be produced. This, in that 
crude fenfe it is ufually propofed, would need fome 
better explication before it can fully be affented to. 
§. 16. Secondly, It would be néceflary to know whe- 
ther nature always attains that effence it defigns in the 
production of things. The irregular and monftrous 
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births, that in divers forts of animals-have been ob 
ferved, will always give us reafon to doubt of one or 
both of thefe. 5 

§.. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
thofe we call monfters be really a diftinct fpecies, ac- 
cording to the {cholaftic notion of the word fpeciess 
fince it is certain, that every thing, that exifts has. its 
particular conftitution : and yet we find, that fome. of 


-thefe‘monftrous productions have few or none of thofe 
qualities, which are fuppofed to refult from, and ac- 


company: the effence of that fpecies, from whence they 
derive their originals, and to which, by their defcent, 
they feem to.betong. cc oe 

§. 18. Fourthly, The real effences of Our nominal 
thofe things, which we diftinguifh into fpe- effences of © 
cies, and as fo diftinguifhed we name, ought Gime 
to be known; i. €. we ought to have, ideas oieStions of 
of them. But fince we are ignorant in properties, 
thefe four points, the fuppofed real effences te 
of things ftand us not in ftead for the diftinguifhing 
fubftances into fpecies.. | 

§.- 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in. this 
cafe would be, that having framed perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things, flowing from their 
different real effences, we fhould thereby diftinguifh 


- them into fpecies. But neither can this be done ;. for 


being ignorant of the real effence itfelf, it is impoffible 
to know all thofe properties that fow from it, and are 
fo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly cortclude, that that effence is not there, 
and fo the thing is not of that fpecies. We can never 
know what is the precife number of properties depend- 
ing on the real effence of gold, any one of which fail- 
ing, the real effence of gold,.and confequently gold, 
would not be there, unlefs we knew the real efience of 
gold itfelf, and by that determined that fpecies. By 
the word gold-here, 1 mutt be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of matter;.v. g. the laft guinea that 
was coined. For if it fhould ftand here in its ordinary 
fignification for that complex idea, which I or any one 
elfe calls gold; 1. ¢, for the nominal effence of gold, it 
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would be jargon: fo hard is it to fhow the various 
meaning and imperfection of words, when we have no- 
thing elfe but words to do it by. A 

§..20. By all which it is clear, that our diftinguith- 
ing fubftances into fpecies by names; is not at al 
founded on their real effences ; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into fpecies, accord- 
ing to internal effential differences. 
But fuch a §. 21. But fince, as has been remarked, 
collection as we have need of general words, though we 
fands for, SHOW not the real effences of things; all we 
| * can do is to colle& fuch a number of fimple 
ideas, as by examination we find tobe united together 1n 
things exifting, and thereof to make one complex idea- 
‘Which though it be not the real effence of any fubftance 
that exifts, is yet the fpecific effence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it ; by which wé 
may at leaft try the truth of thefe nominal. effences- 
For example, there be that fay, that the effence of body 
is-extenfion: if it be fo, we can never miftake in put- 
ting the effence of any thing for the thing itfelf. Let 
us then in difcourfe put extenfion for body ; and when 
we would fay that body moves, let us fay that extel- 
fion moves, and fee how ill it will look. He that 
fhould fay that one extenfion by impulfe moves another 
‘extenfion, would, by the bare expreflion, fufficiently 
fhow the abfurdity of fuch a notion. The effence of 
any thing, in ref{pect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
comprehended and marked by that name; and in fub- 
ftances, befidées the feveral diftine& fimple ideas that 
make them up, the confufed one of fub{tance, or ° 
an unknown fupport and caufe of their union, is 4l- 
ways a part: and therefore the effence of body is not 
bare extenfion, but an extended folid thing: and fo t© 
fay an.extended folid thing moves, or impels anothe?, 
1s all one, and as intelligible as to fay, body moves oF 
impels. Likewife to. fay, that a rational animal }5 
capable of tonverfation, is all one as to fay a man. 
But no one will fay, that rationality is capable of 
converfation, becaufe it makes not the whole effenc® 


to which we give the name man. 
§, 22. 
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€. 22. There are creatures in the world Our abftraét 
that have fhapes like ours, but are hairy, ideas are to 
and want language and reafon. There are he eee 
svaturals amongft us that have perfectly our sae tates 
fhape, but want reafon, and fome of them in that of 
language too. There are creatures, as itis) ™aM 
faid (« fit fides penes authorem,” but there appears no 
contradiction that there. fhould. be fuch) that, with 
language and reafon, and a fhape in other things agree- 
ing with ours, have hairy tails; others where the 
males have no beards, and others where the females 
have. If it be afked, whether thefe be ail men or no, 
all of human fpecies? It is plain, the queftion refers 
only to the nominal effence : for thofe of them to whom 
the definition of the word man, or the complex idea: 
fignified by that name, agrees, are men, and the other 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the fup- 
pofed real effence, and whether the internal conftitu- 
tion and frame of thefe feveral creatures be fpecifically 
different, it is wholly impoffible for us to anfwer, no 
part of that going into our {pecific idea; only we have 
reafon to think, that’ where the faculties or outward 
frame fo much differs, the internal conftitution is not 
exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal 
veal conftitution makes a fpecific difference, it is in 
vain to inquire; whilft: our meafures of fpecies be, as 
they are, only our abftracdt ideas, which we know 5 
and not that internal conftitution, which makes no part 
of them: Shall the difference of hair only on the fkin, 
be a mark of a different internal fpecific conftitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they agree in 
fhape,-and want of reafon and fpeech? And fhall not 
the want of reafon and fpecch be a fign to us of dif- 
ferent real conftitutions and fpecies between a change- 
jing and a reafonable man? And fo of the reft, if we 

rerend that dittinction of fpecies or forts is fixedly 
eftablifhed by the real frame and fecret con{titutions of 
things. 7 peri 

§.-23. Nor let any one fay, that the power Species, not 
of propagation in animals by the ‘mix atgingaibe, 

E*propapeee prays Ture py genera- 
of male and female, and in plants by feeds, — tion, 
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keeps the fuppofed) real fpecies difting:, and, entire: 
For, granting this to be true, it would help us inthe 
diftinction of the {pecies of things no farther than the 
‘tribes of ‘animalsand. vegetables... What mutt. weda, 
for the reft?.But in thofe too it, is not fuficient : for 
if hiftory lye not, women, have conceived by. drills 
and what real fpecies, by that meafure, fuch a produc 
tion will bein nature, will bea. new: queftion,; and: 
we have reafon to think this is not impoffible, fince 


mules and jumarts;. the, one from the mixture.of an . 


afsand a mare, the other from the. mixture-of a bul 
and amare, are fo frequent inthe world, I once faw 
acreature that was the iffue of a, cat. and a rat; and 
had the plain marks'of both about it; wherein nature 
appeared to have followed the, pattern of neither) fort 
alone, but,to, have jumbled them together. To which, 
he that fhall add,the monftrous productions that’ are fo 
frequently, tobe; met with in-nature, will find it hardy 
even in the race.of animals, to determine by the pe- 
digree, of what .fpecies\ every animal’s. iffue is ;-and be 


at ailofs about.the, real .effence, which he thinks. eer= — 


tainly conveyed | by generation, and has alone.a. right 
to.the fpecific, name... But-farther, if the. rah 
animals and .. plants are to. be diftinguithed’ only by 
propagation, muft I go.to the Indies to fee.the-fire and 
dam_of the.one, and the plant from awhichthe feed was 
gathered. thag. produced the.othey,.ta know, whether 
this: be a tyger, or that tea? arrests Ji » a nes - 
Not by fyb. > 7S2024+" Upon,.the whole, mattery, it is 


fantial’ 9 eNident, that it.isytheir own collections of 
forms + . fenfible qualities,thar. men make the, ef 
ret: finer fences, of, their -fevéral. forts. of fubftances 3 


and, that, their real. internal ftructures;are, not~-con-= 
fidered by the greateft part. of..men, in the. forting 
them, Much, lefs .were any. {ubftantialforms.-ever 
thought. on by any, but thofe,.who, have -in. this one 
part of. the world learned the language of the {chools : 
and yet thofe ignorant men, who pretend not any” 
infight: into» the, real» effences; nor trouble themfelves 
about fubftantial.forms, but are content with mice 
things one from: another by. their fenfible . qualities, 
are 
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are often better ‘acquainted: with their differences, can 
- morenicely diftinguifh them from, their ufes,,and; bet- 
ter know what _theysexpedt from: each; than; thofe 
learned .quick-fighted:-rmens; who- look » fo. deep: inte 
“them, and talk fo ‘comfadently, of fomething’ mote. hid- 
den and effentiale. 9. gage: jebicok brat-gram 
Lh, 25. Bate fuppofing that, the real -ef- . The fpecific 
fences of fubftances were difcoverable: by. “fences are. 
thofe that would feverely apply: themfelves> made PY the 
to.thatnquiry, yet we could not reafonably io)! 2 
think, that’ the ranking of things under general names 
was regulated »by:thofe internal real. conftitutions, or 
any thing elf; bur their obvious appearances!» fince 
languages, in all countries, have been eftabliflied long 
before {ciencesi !So that) they have not been philofo= 
phers, or logicians;: or fuch> who have troubled them- 
{elves about forms and:effences, that. have made the ge-+ 
neral. names “that. are in ufe amongft the feveral a= 
tions of men +sbutithofe more :or lefs -comprehentive — 
terms haves for thesmoft: party din ally languages; -re= 


ceived their birth and figmification from: ignoraft-and 
illiterate people, who forted and denominated «things 
by. thofe feifible qualities:they. found. inethem s:-there+ 
by to fignify them, when abfent, to others,, whether 
they had. an occafion to mention*a fort ora particular 
thing. t7HgeR A pee aye a a et et aie ‘ 
$26. Since! then it is evident, that awe Therefore © 
fort and name: fubftances by their nominal, very various 
and- not by their real eflenecsss> the) next: ao eit 
thing to be:-confidered: isy, how. and) by Newt <B 
whom. thefeeffences come. to be made.) As: ton the 
latter; it is evident they are:made by the mind, and not 
by nature: for were they nature’s workmanfhip, ‘they 
could not be fo. various and different in feveral men, as 
experience tells us they are. For if we will examine it; 
we: fhall not find the nominal effence of any one f{pecies 
of fubftances*in all men the fame; no not of that, 
which” of all others we are the moft intimately ac- 
wainted with:' It could not poffibly be, that the ab- 
tract idea to! which the name ‘man is given, fhould be 
different in feveral men, if it were of nature’s making : 
7 an 


/ 
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and that to one it fhould be ‘animal rationale,” and 
to another, ‘animal implume bipes latis unguibus.’”’ 
He that annexes the name man to a complex idea made 
up of fenfe and fpontaneous motion, joined to a body 
of fuch a thape, has thereby one effence of the fpecies 
man; and he:that, upon farther examination, adds 
rationality, has another effence of the fpecies he calls 
man: by which means, the fame individual will bea 
true man to the one, which is not;fo to the other. IL 
think, there is fcarce any one will allow this upright 
figure, fo well known, to be the effential difference of 
the fpecies man} and yet how far men determine of the 
forts of animals rather. by their fhape than defcent, is 
very vifible: fince it has been more than once debated, 
whether feveral human foetufes fhould be preferved of 


received to baptifm or no, only becaufe of the difference 


of their outward configuration from the ordinary make 
of children, without. knowing whether they were not 
as capable of reafon, as infants caft?in another mould: 
fome whereof, though of an approved fhape, are never 
capable of as much appearance of reafon all their lives, 
as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
give any figns of being a¢ted by a rational foul. 
Whereby it is evident, that the outward figure, which 
only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reafon, 
which no-body could know would be wanting in its 
, due feafon, was made effential to the human fpecies. 
The learned divine and lawyer muft; on fuch occafions, 

renounce his facred definition of ‘ animal rationale,” 
and fubftitute fome other effence of the human fpecies. 
Monfieur Menage: furnithes us with an example worth 
the taking notice of on*this: occafion : *« When >the 
** abbot: of St. Martin (fays he) was» born, he had fo 
*« little of the figure of a man, that it befpake shim 
** rather a monfter. It: was for fome time under deli- 
“ beration, whether he fhould’ be baptized or no: 
‘* However, he was baptized and declared a man pro- 
** vifionally [till time fhould fhow what he would 
‘© prove. | Nature had moulded him fo’ untowardly, 
"that -he was called» all his life the Abbot Malotru, 
“i.e. ill-thaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana, $33.” 
i! This 
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-'This child, we fee; was-very near being excluded out 
of the fpecies of man, barely by his fhape. He 
efcaped. very narrowly’ as he ‘was, and: it is certain a 
figure a little more oddly turned had caft him, and he 
had been executed as-a thing not to be allowed to pats 
for a man. And yet there can be no reafon given, 
why if the lineaments of his face had been a little 
altered, a rational foul could not have been lodged in — 
him; why a vifage fomewhat longer, ora nofe flatter, 
or a wider mouth, could not have confifted, as well 
as the reft of his ill figure, with fuch a foul, fuck 
parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to 
be a dignitary in the church. 

§. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, confit 
the precife and unmoveable boundaries of that fpe- 
cies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no fuch thing 
made by nature, and eftablifhed by her among{t men. 
The real effence of that, or any other fort of fubftances, it 
is evident we know not; and therefore are fo undeter- 
mined in our nominal effences, which we make our- 
felves, that if feveral men were to be afked concerning 
fome oddly-fhaped foetus, as {oon as born, whether it 
were 4 man or no, it is patt doubt, one fhould meet 
with different anfwers.. Which could not happen, if 
the nominal effences, whereby we limit and diftinguifh 
the fpecies of fubftances, were not made by man, with 
fome liberty; but were exactly copied from precife 
boundaries fet by nature, whereby it diftinguifhed all 
. fabftances into certain fpecies. Who would undertake 
to refolve, what fpecies that monfter was of, which is 
mentioned by Licetus, lib. i. c. 3. with a man’s head 
and hog’s body? Or thofe other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beafts, as dogs, horfes, &c. 
If any of thefe creatures had lived, and could have 
{poke, it would have increafed the difficulty. Had 
the upper part, to the middle; been of human fhape, 
and all below fwine; had it been murder to deftroy it? 
Or niuft the bifhop have been confulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? as, 
I have been told, it happened in France fome years 
fince, in fomewhat a like cafe. So uncertain are the 

: boundaries 
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houndarics..of. {pecies of animals. to..us,.who have ne 
other meafures than the complex ideas of our own col- 
leéting,: and.{o far are we from certainly, knowing what 
aman is; though, perhaps it will be judged great igno- 
rance to.make any doubt about it. And yet, Lthink, J 


may fay, that the certain boundaries of that. fpecies are - 
fo far from, being determined, and the precife number ~ 


of fimple ideas, which make the nominal effence, fe 
far from being fettled and perfectly known, that very 
material doubts may {till arife about it... And I ima 
gine, none of the definitions of the word man, which 
we yet. have, nor de{criptions of that fort of animal, 
are fo perfect and exact, as to fatisfy a confiderate in- 
quifitive. perfon’; much lefs to obtain .a general con- 
fent, .and.to> be, that which men.would every-where 
ftick by, in the decifion. of cafes, and determining. of 
life.and. death, baptifm or no baptifm, in ‘productions 
that might happen. . 


Batixins doch or 50283 But though thefe nominal effences of 
arbitrary as, dubftances are made by the mind, they. are 
Besar: » not yet made fo,arbitrarily as thofe of mixed 


or » ,medes.. “Eo. the making,of any. nominal 
effence, it is neceffary, , Firft,, that the ideas whereof. it 
genie shaye fuch.an union/as to.make but one idea, 
how. compounded. foeyer. | Secondly, thatthe particular 
idea fo,united.be exactly the fame, neither more nor 
lefs..-Forfi two abftract, complex. ideas differ either in 
number orforts of their,component parts, they make 
twodifferent,, and) not one-and the fame.effence.. In 
the »firft of, thefe,. the mind, ,in. making its. complex 
ideas of fubflances, only, follows nature ; and puts none 
together, which are not fuppofed to have.an union.in 
nature. ,.No-body joins the voice ofa fheep, with, the 
thape ofa horfe; nor the colour -of lead, with, the 
weight and. fixednefs of gold; to. be the complex ideas 
of any real fubftances ;.unlefs he has a-mind to fill-his 
head with chimeras, and;his difcourfe with unintelli- 
gible words. Men obferving certain qualities always 
joined..and exifting together, therein copied. natures 
and . of -ideas,-fo united,. made. their complex ones 9 
{ubftances.;, For though men may make what sonics 
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ideas they»:pleafe, andgive what names 0) thens. they 
will; yet if, hey. will, be uunderftood, when; they .fpeak. 
of things really exifting, they. muft in fome, degree con 
form their ideas to the things they would. fpeak of: or. 
elfe: men’s. language will be:like that of, Babel; and. 
- every man’s gvords, being) intelligible, only to,;himiols,, 
would no longer ferve to converfation, and the ordl= 


nary affairs of lifes if the ideas :they Mand for be net, 
fome) way anfwering the “common. appearances. and 
agreement of fubftances,, as they. really exit. citi 
§. 2g. Secondly, though the mind of MANs> py oooh very 
in making its complex ideas) of fubftances,’, seipeststh 
never puts any together that.do not really Of eg yo. 
are not fuppoled to co-exift's: and fo: it sruly“borrows, 
that union, from nature 2 yet} the mumber, it, combines: 
depends upon the various, carey, induftry,,or, fancy, of, 
him that thakes\it. | Menj-generally content themfelyes, 
with fome few: fenfible, obvious qualities; and_ often, i 
not always, leave our others as material, and.as firmly. 
united,|.as thofe that they take. -Of fenfible. fubftances- 
there ane, fwo,forts; one of organized -bedies, which, 
are ‘propagated, by. feed’ and.in. thefe,: the.fhape is that, 
which-to us-ig the leading, quality and moft characterif-- 
tical part that determines, the: fpecies. And thercfordp 
in vegetables and animals, an extended folid fubftance, 
of fuch a certain figure, ufually ferves the turn. Bor} 
however fone) men feem) to prize their definition oof; 
«¢ animal rationale,’* yet fhould there .a, creature. be? 
found, that, had language sand; reafon, but» partook not» 
of the ufual fhape of 2 mans J -believe it. would “hardly: 
pafs for a mat, how much foever it were “ animal .ra=) 
cionale.” - And if Balaam’s afs had, all his life, difs 
courfed as rationally as he did once with his mafter, 1, 
doubt yet whether any one would have thought him, 
worthy the name man, oF allowed him to be of the, 
fame {pecies with himfelf As in vegetables and ani-, 
mals it is the ‘fhape, fo in moft opher bodies, not pro-. 
pagated by feed, it is the colour. we moft fix on, and. 
are moft led by. . Thus where we. find the colour of, 
gold, we ars apt to imagine’ all the other qualities, ; 
>. a ? com- 
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comprehended in our complex idea, to be there alfo: 


and we commonly take thefe two obvious qualities, viZ. 
fhape and colour, for fo prefumptive ideas of feveral 
{pecies, that in a good picture’ we readily fay this is a 
lion, and that a rofe; this is a gold, and that a filver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours repre- 
fented to the eye by the pencil. 


Which yet © §. 30. But though this ferves well 
ferve for enough for grofs and confufed conceptions, 
common * e e . . ph, 
conversa and inaccurate ways of talking and think 


ing; yet men are far enough from having 
agreed on the precife number of fimple ideas, or qua- 
ities, belonging to any fort of things, fignified by its 


name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 


time, pains, and fkill, {tri inquiry, and long exami- 
nation, to find out what and how many thofe fimple 
ideas are, which are conftantly and ‘infeparably united 
in nature, andare always to be found together in the 
fame fubje@. Moft men wanting either time, inclina- 
tion, or induftry enough for this, even to fome tolerable 
degree, content themfelves with fome few obvious and 
outward ‘appearances of things, thereby readily to dif- 


tinguifh and fort them for the common affairs of life: 


@hd fo, without farther examination, give them names, 
or take up the names already in ufe. Which, though 
in common converfation they pafs well enough for the 
figns of fome few obvious qualities co-exifting, are yet 
far enough from comprehending, in a fettled fignifica- 
tion, a precife number of fimple ideas ; much lefs all 
thofe which are united in nature. He that {hall con- 
fider, after fo much ftir about genus and fpecies, an 

fuch a deal of talk of fpecific differences, how few 
words we have yet fettled definitions of; may with 
_ reafon imagine that thofe forms, which there hath been 
fo much noife made about, are only chimeras, which 
give us no light into the fpecific natures of things. And 
he that fhall confider, how far the names of fubftances 
are from having fignifications, wherein all who ufe 
them do agree, will have reafon t6 conclude, that 
though the nominal effences of fubftances are all fup- 
| ae. é pofed 
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pofed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or 

moft of them, very imperfect. Since the compofition 

of thofe complex ideas are, in feveral men, very diffe-: 

rent: and therefore that thefe boundaries of f{pecies 

are as men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaft 

there are in nature any fuch prefixed bounds. “It is 

true, that many particular fubftances are fo made by 

nature, that they have agreement and likenefs one with 

another, and fo afford a foundation of being ranked 

into forts. But the forting of things by us, or the 

making of determinate fpecies, being in order to naming 

and comprehending them under general terms; 1 can- 

not fee how it can be properly faid, that nature fets the 

boundaries of the fpeciés of things: or if it be fo, our 

boundaries of fpecies are not exactly conformable to 

thofe in nature. For we having need of general’ names: 
for prefent ufe, ftay not for a perfect difcovery of all 

thofe qualities which would  beft {how us their moft 

material differences and agreements; but we ourfelves 

divide them, by Certain obvious appearances, into {pe- 
cies, that we may the eafier under general names com- 

municate our thoughts about them. For having no 

other knowledge of any fubftance, but of the fimple 

;deas that are united in it; and obferving feveral par-=* 
ticular things to agree with others in feveral of thofe 
fimple ideas; we make that collection our fpecific 

idea, and give ita general name; that in recording our 

thoughts, and in our difcourfe with others, we may in 

one fhort word defign all the individuals that agree in 

that complex idea, without enumerating the fimple 

ideas that make it up; and ‘fo not wafte our time and 

breath in tedious defcriptions: which we fee they are: 
fain to do, who would difcourfe. of any new fort of 
things they have not yet'a name for. 

§. 31. But however thefe fpecies of fub-  pyences of 
{tances pafs well enough in ordinary COn-=  fpecies under 
verfation, itis’plain that this‘ complex idea, the fame 
wherein’ they obferve feveral individuals to Sie yey: 

; ; “f , ifferent. 
agree, is by different men made very dif- : 
ferently; by fome more, and’ others lefs accurately. 
In fome; this complex idea contains a greater, and in 

. others 
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others a fmaller, number, of,qualities,;; and fo is. appaq) 


rently fuch,as the mind makes, it,.,; Theycllow..fhining: 
colour..makes gold..to,.children ;..others: add. weights» 
malleablenefs, ..and. fufibility ;.and.,others yet. other; 
qualities;; which they findjoined with that yellow,co- 
loury as .conflantly..as.its weight.and,fufibility.;, for, im 
all thefeand the like qualities, one;-has as good.a .rights 


to, be putvinto, the, complex, idea of ..that,,.fubftancer . 


wherein they; arg all, joined, as another. And .there-: 
fore different, men,.Jeaving..out. or putting in, feverali 
fimple,-ideas,:.which. others:,do, not,, according. to, their: 
various examijation, fkill,,or, obfervation,of..that,fub=: 
ject, have, different effences of gold :, which :muft therex: 
fore be of their own,. and: not; of nature’s:making..6.9..0! 
Ehe moréserriots So 324 If, the, number, of fimple,, ideas: 
general our... thatinake the nominal.effence.of the lowelty 


_-Adeasare, the He . Rey Bact Ao 
mote PRCT? Apecies, or.firft forting of individuals, de-i 


pleterandr:. 7: pends on the mind of man varioufly collect-+ 


partial they. dng. them, \it,,is.much, more. evident that: 


Apety oot ¢ they do. fo,,,am, «the more ,comprehenfive» 
claffes, which by the mafters of logic are.called genera’ 


Thele stre,.complex-idegs jdefignedly,.imperfect :, andeite 
is) wiltblesatsfirtt «fi ght, that feveral of thofe, qualities’ 


athat-are,to,be found sia, the, things themfelves, are pute! 


pofely “left,out of generigal-ideas,,. For as..the minds) 
to make general, idcas.comprehending, feveral. particu-’ 
lars, .leayes,.out; thafe . of; time,,.and -place,..and, fuch. 
other,-that-make  them,incommuni¢able, to more thats 
one andividual ;).f0.;t0,aake other, yet ‘more, general, 
ideas, that may. comprehend different, forts, it. leaves’ 
out thofe qualities that. diftinguish. them, and ‘puts into, 
_ its, newseollection only. fuch, ideas as. are..common. to 
feveralsforts. .The fame convenience that made men’ 
exprefs feveral parcels, of-yellow.matter coming from) 
Guinea and Peru under one name, fets..them. alfo. upon 
making Of one name.that may comprehend both gold: 
and ofilver, andgfome. other bodies of different forts.’ 
This*is*doneeby leaving, out thofe, qualities, which, are’ 
peculiar to cach fort; and, retaining a) complex idea 
made up of thofe that, are common.to them all; to: 
which the;name metal being annexed, there is a genus’ 

; : : conftituted s 
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conftituted; the effence whereof being: that abftract 
idea, containing only malleablenefs and ‘fufibility;, with 
certain degrees of weight and fixednefs; wherein fome 
bodies of feveral’ kinds agree, leaves out the colour, 
and other qualities peculiar to gold and filver, and the 
other forts comprehended under the name *thetal. 
Whereby itis plain, that men follow not exactly the 
patterns fet them by nature, when they make: their 
general ideas of fubftances; fince there is no body to 
be found, which has barely malleablenefs and fufibility 
in it, without other qualities as infeparable as thofe- 
But men, in making their general ideas, feeing more 
the convenience of language and quick .difpatch, by 
{hort and comprehenfive figns, than the true and pre- 
cife nature of things as they exift, have, in the framing 
their abftract: ideas, chiefly purfued: that end, which 


Was to be furnifhed with ftore of general and varioufly 


comprehenfive names. So that in this whole bufinefs 


- of genera and fpecies, the genus, or more comprehen= 


five, is but a partial conception of what is-in the fpe- 
cies, and the {pecies but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one wilk 
think, that a man, anda horfe, and an animal,. and a 
plant, dc. are diftinguifhed by real effences made by * 
nature, he muft think nature to be very liberal of thefe 
real effences, making: one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another fora horfe; and all thefe effences:libe- 
rally beftowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly confider what is done, in all thefe genera and | 
fpecies, or forts, we fhould find, that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or lefs comprehenfive figns, 
whereby we may be enabled to exprefs, in a few fylla- 
bles, great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more or lefs general conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpofe. In all which we may obferve, 
that the more general term is always the name of a lefs 
complex idea;" and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the {pecies: comprehended under it. So 
that if thefe abftract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only be in refpect of a certain efta- 
Vou, I. t ay BRE blifhed 


ae 
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blifhed relation between them and certain names, which 
are made ufe of to fignify them; and not in refpect of 
any thing exifting, as made by nature. 7 
Tih a ace §. 33. This is adjufted to the true end of 
commodated fpeech, which is to be the eafieft and fhorteft 
32 5 ibd of way of communicating our notions. For 
re thus he, that would difcourfe of things as 
they agreed. in the complex ideas of extenfion and foli- 
dity, needed but ufe the word body to denote all fuch. 
He that to thefe would join others, fignified by the 
words life, fenfe, and {pontaneous motion, needed but 
ufe the word animal, to fignify all which partook of 
thofe ideas: and he that had made a complex idea of 
a body, with life, fenfe, and motion, with the faculty 
of reafoning, and a certain fhape joined to it, needed 
but ufe the fhort monofyllable man to.exprefs all parti- — 
culars that correfpond to that complex idea. This is 
the proper bufinefs of genus and fpecies: and this men 
do, without any confideration of real effences, or fub- 
{tantial forms, which come not within the reach of our 
knowledge, when we think of thofe things; nor within 
the fignification of our words, when we difcourfe witb 

others. | 
— _ §. 34. Were I to talk with any one of 4 
fort of birds I lately faw in St. James’s 
Park, about three or four feet high, with @ 
covering of fomething between feathers and hair, of 4 
dark brown, colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
fprigs of Spanith broom, long great legs, with feet 
only of three claws, and without a tail; I muft make 
this defcription of it, and fo may make others under- — 
ftand me: but when I am told that the name of it is 
cafluaris, I may then ufe that word to ftand in dif- 
courfe for all my complex ‘idea mentioned in®that de- 
{cription: though by that word, which is now become 
a fpecific name, I.know no more of the real effence oF 
conftitution of that fort of animals than I did before 3 
and knew probably'as much of the nature of that fp¢- 
cies 
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cies of birds, ‘before I learned the. name, as many. 
Englifhmen do of {wans, oF ‘herons, which are fpecific 
names, very well known, of forts of birds common 

in England. . | 
§. 35. From what has been {aid, it is Mena "A 
evident, that men make, forts of things. Sete ment 

For it being different effences alone that forts, 
make different fpecies, it is plain that ie 
they who make thofe abftraét ideas, which are the no- 
minal eflences, do thereby make the fpecies, or fort. 
Should there be a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malleablenefs, it would no 
doubt be made a queftion whether it were gold or no, 
i. e. whether it were of that fpecies.. This could be 
determined only by that abftract idea to which every 
one annexed the name gold; fo that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that fpecies, who included 
not malleablenefs in his nominal effence, fignified by 
the found gold; and on the other fide it would not be 
true gold, or of that fpecies, to him who included 
malleablenefs in his fpecific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it that. makes thefe diverfe fpecies even under one 
and the fame name, but men that make two different 
abftract ideas confifting not exactly of the fame collec- 
tion of qualities? Nor. is it a mere fuppofition to ima- 
gine that.a body may_exift, wherein the other obvious 
qualities of gold may be without malleablenefs; fince 
it is certain, that gold itfelf will be fometimes fo 
eager (as artifts call. it) that it will as little endure 
the hammer as glafs itfelf, What, we have faid, of the 
putting in or leaving malleablenefs out of the com- 
plex idea.the name gold is by any one annexed to, 
may be faid of its peculiar weight, fixednefs, and feveral 
other the like qualities : for whatfoever is left out, or 
put in, it is (till the complex idea, to which that 
name is annexed, that makes the fpecies: and as any 
particular parcel of matter anfwers that idea, fo the 
name of the fort belongs truly to it; and it is of that 
{pecies. And thus any, thing is true gold, perfect 
Kk 2 metal, 
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metal. Alf which determination of the {pecies, it is 
plain, depends on the underftanding of man, making 
this or that complex idea. 

= §. 36. This then, in fhort, is the cafe: 

ature ‘ 7 re. : 
makés the ature makes many particular things which 
fimilitude; _ do-agree one with another, in many fenfi- 
ble qualities, and probably too in their 

internal frarne and conflicution: but it is not this 
teal effence that diftiriguithes them into fpecies ; it 19 
men, who, taking occafion fromthe qualities they find 
united in them, and wherein they obferve often feveral 
ittdividuals to agree, range them into forts, im order 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprehenfive 
figns; under which individuals, -according to. their 
conformity to this or that abftract idea, come to be 
ranked as under enfigns; fo that this is of the blue, 
that the red regiment; this is a man, that a drill: and 
in this, I think, confifts the whole bufinefs of genus 
atid fpecies. | | 
-§. 37. I do not deny but nature, in ‘the conftant 
production of particular beings, makes them: not al- 
Ways new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
One to another: but I think it neverthelefs true, that 
the boundaries of the fpecies, whereby men fort them, 
are made by men’; fince the effences of the fpecies, dif- 
finguifhed by different names, are, a3 has been proved, 
of man’s making, and feldom adequate to the internal 
hature of the things they are taken from. So that we 
"may truly fay, fuch’a manner Of forting of things is 
the workmanfhip of men. A 
i)  §. 38. One thing I doubt not. but wi 
ae “feem very ftrange in this do@rine; which 
denges is, that from what has been {aid it will fol- 
low, that each abftract idea, with a name 

to it, makes a diftinét {pecies. But who can help it i 
truth will have it fo? For fo-it muft. remain till fome 
body can fhow us ‘the {pecies of things limited an 
diftinguifhed by fomething elfe; and Jet us fee, that 
general terms fignifiy not our abftract ideas, but fome- 
thing different from them. I would fain. know why 
{liocs 
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{hock and a hound are not as diftinct fpecies as a fpaniel 
and and elephant. We have no other idea of the dif- 
ferent effence of an elephant and a fpaniel, than we 
have of the different effence of a fhock anda hound ; 
ali the effential difference, whereby we know and diftin- 
guifh them one from another, confifting only in the 
‘ifferent collection of fimple ideas, to which we have 
given thofe different names. . 
~ §. 39. How much the making of fpecies Genera and 
“and genera is in order to general names, fpeciesare ia 
and how much general names are neceflary, oes 2 
. - . Ze. 
if not to the being, yetat leaft to the com- 
pleting of a fpecies, and making it pafs for fuch, 
will appear; befides what has been {aid above concern 
ing ice and water, in a very familiar example. 
Glent and a ftriking watch are but one {pecies to thofe 
who have but one name for them: but he that has the 
name watch for one, and clock for the other, and dif 
tinct complex ideas, to which thofe names belong, to 
nim they are different fpecies. it will be faid aie 8 
that the inward contrivance and conftitution is ite. 
rent between thefe rwo, which the watch-maker has a 
clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one 
{pecies to him, when he has, but one name for them, 
For what is fufficient in the inward contrivance to 
make anew fpecies? There are fome watches that are 
made with four wheels, others with five: is this a fpe- 
cific difference to the workman? Some have ftrings 
and phyfies, and. others none ; fome have the balance 
loofe, and others regulated by @ fpiral fpring, and 
others by hogs briftles: are any or all of thefe enough 
so make a. fpecific difference to the workman, that 
‘knows each of thefe, and feveral other different con- 
trivances, in the ‘nternal conftitutions of watches? It 
is iieain each of thefe hath 4 real difference from the 
re(t; but whether it be an effential, a {pecific difference 
or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the 
name watch is given: as jong as they all agree in the 
idea which that name ftands for, and that name dors 
not as, a -generical na FOMDEENA different {pec 
under 
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under it, they are not effentially nor {pecifically diite- 
rent. But if any one will make minuter divifions from 
differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to fuch precife complex ideas give names 
that fhall prevail; they will then be new fpecies to 
them who have thofe jdeas with names to them, and 
can, by thofe differences, diftinguith watches into thefe 
feveral forts, and then watch will be a generical name. 
But yet they would be no diftiné fpecies to men: igno- 
rant of clock-work and the inward contrivances of 
watches, who had no other idea but the outward fhape 
and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. 


or to them all thofe other names would be but {yno- . 


nymous terms for the fame idea, and fignify no more, 
‘Dor no other thing but a watch. Juft thus, I think, 
‘it‘is in natural things. No-body will doubt that the 
wheels or fprings (if I may fo fay) within, are different 
jn a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and 2 
changeling. But whether one, or both the differences 
be effential or {pecifical, is only ta be known to us, 
wby their agreement or difagreement with the complex 
‘idea that the name man ftands for: for by that alone 


can it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither 


of thofe be a man or no, 

Speciesofar- . §. 40. From what has been before faid, 
tificial things we may fee the reafon why, in the {pecies 
na confufed of artificial things, there is generally lefs 
Man natural Confufion and uncertainty, than in natural. 
Becanfe an artificial thing being a production of man, 


which the artificer defigned, and therefore well knows 


the idea of, the name of it is fuppofed to ftand for no 
other idea, nor to import any other effence than what 
is certainly to be known, and eafy enough to be appre- 
hended. For the idea or effence of the feveral forts of 
artificial things confifting, for the moft part, in no- 
_thing but the determinate figure of fen{ible parts; and 
fometimes motion depending thereon, which the arti- 
ficer fafhions in matter, fuch as he finds for his turn ; 
it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain 2 
certain idea thereof, and to-fettle the fignification of 

tne 
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the names, whereby the fpecies of artificial things are 
diftinguifhed with lefs doubt, obfcurity, and equivo- 
cation, than we can in things natural, whofe differences 
and operations depend upon contrivances beyond thé 
reach of our difcoveries. | 

Sets muft be excufed here if I think we 
artificial things are of diftinét fpecies as Reais aif 
well as natural: fince 1 find they are as ine {pees 

Jainly and orderly ranked into forts, by 
different abftract ideas, with general names annexed to 
them, as diftinét one from another as thofe of natural 
fubftances. For why fhould we not think a watch and 
iftol, as diftinct fpecies one from another, as 2 horfe 
and a dog, they being expreffed in our minds by dif- 
tinct ideas, and to others by diftinct appellations ? 

42. This is farther to be obferved — Subttances 
concerning fubftances, that they alone of alone have 
all our feveral forts of ideas have particular proper 
or proper names; whereby one only par- a 
ticular thing is fignified. Becaufe in fimple ideas, 
modes, and relations, ‘t feldom happens that men have 
occafion to’ mention often this or that particular when 
‘tis abfent. Befides, the greateft part of mixed modes, 
being actions which perifh in their birth, are not Ca~ 

able of a lafting duration as fubftances, which are the 
actors: and wherein the fimple ideas that make up 
the complex ideas defigned by the name, have a laft- 
. ing union. | 

. 43. L muft beg pardon of my reader, 1. 
for having dwelt fo long upon this fubject, eee sy 
and perhaps with fome obfcurity- But I words. 
defire it may be confidered how difficult it . 
is to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, {tripped of thofe fpecifical differences we give 
them: which things, ‘f I name not, I fay nothing s 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into fome 
fort or other, and fuggeft to the mind the ufual ab- 
tract idea, of that fpecies ; and fo crofs my purpofe. 
For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the fame time; 
the ordinary fignification of the name man, which is 

. Kk 4 our 
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our complex idea ufually annexed to it; and bid the 
reader -confider,; man-as he is in himfelf, and as he is 
really. diftinguifhed from others in his internal confti- 
tution, or.real effence ; that is, by fomething he knows 


not what; looks like trifling: and yet thus one muft’ 


do who would fpeak-of the fuppofed real effences and 
{pecies of things,’ as thought to be made by nature, if 
“it be but only to make it underftood, that there is no 
{uch thing fignified by the general names, which fub- 
ftances are called by. But becaufe it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en- 
deavour by an example to make the different confidera- 
tion the mind has of {pecific. names and ideas a little 
more clear; and to fhow how the complex ideas of 
modes are referred fometimes to archetypes in. the 
minds of other intelligent beings; or, which is 
the fame, to the fignification annexed, by others to 
their received names; and forietimes to no archetypes 
at all. Give me leave alfo to fhow. how the mind al- 
ways refers its ideas of fubftances, either to the fub- 
ftances themfelves, or to the fignification of their 
nares as to the archetypes; and alfy to make plain 
the nature of fpecies, or forting of things, as appre- 
hended, and made ufe of by us; and of the eflences 
belonging to thofe fpecies, which is perhaps of more 
moment, to difcover the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, than we at firft imagine. | ) 

Tatansed ee §. 44. Let us fuppofe Adam in the ftate 
mixed modes Of a grown man, with a good underftand- 
in kinneah ing, but ina {trange country, with all things 
andieaete Rewehnd unknown about him; and no 
other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but 
what one of this age has now. He obferves Lamech 
more melancholy than ufual, and imagines it to be from 
a fufpicion he has-of his wife Adah (whom. he moft 


ardently Ioved) that fhe had too much kindnefs for. 


another man.. Adam difcourfes. thefe.. his thoughts. to 
Eve, and defires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly: and in thefe difcourfes with Eve he makes ufe 
of thefe two new words, Kinneah and niouph.  In:time 

| 7 6 Adam’s 
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Adam’s miftake appears, for he finds Lamech’s trou- 
ble proceeded from having killed a man: but yet the 
wo names kinneah and niouph (the one ftanding for 
fufpicion, in a hufband; of his. wife’s difloyalty to 
him, and the other for the act of committing difloyalty) 
loft not their diftinét fignifications. It is plain then 
that here were two diftinét complex ideas of mixed, 
modes with names to them, two diftin& fpecies of ac- . 
tions effentially different ; I afk wherein confifted the 
effences of thefe two diftin& fpecies of actions? And 
it is plain it confifted in a precife combination of 
fimple ideas, different in one from the other. I afk, 
Whether the complex idea jn Adam’s mind, which he 
called kinneah, were adequate or no? And it is plain 
+; was; for it being a combination of fimple ideas, 
which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
refpe&t to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftracted and gave the name kinneah to, to 
exprefs in fhort to others, by that one found, all the 
fimple ideas contained and united in that complex 
one; it mutt neceffarily follow, that it was an adequate 
;dea. His own choice having made that combination, 
*¢ had all in it he intended it fhould, and fo could not 
but be: perfect, could not be adequate, it being re- 
ferred to no other archetype which it was fuppofed to 
reprefent. | —_ 

§. 45. Thefe words, kinneah and niouph, by de- 
grees grew into common ufe; and then the cafe was 
fomewhat altered. Adam’s children had the fame fa. 
culties, and thereby the fame power that he had to 
make what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleafed 
sn their own minds; to abftract them, and make what 
founds they pleafed the figns of them: but the ufe of 
names being to make our ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the fame fign 
ftands for the fame idea in two who would communi- 
cate their thoughts and difcourfe together. _Thofe 
therefote of Adam’s children, that found thefe two 
words, kinneah and niouph, in familiar ufe, could not 
take them for infignificant founds; but muft needs 

: conclude, 
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conclude, they ftood for fomething, for certain ideas, 
ab{tract ideas, they being general names, which abftract 


ideas were the effences of the fpecies diftinguifhed by’ 


thofe names. If therefore.they would ufe thefe words, 
as names of f{pecies already eftablifhed and agreed on, 
they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, 
fienified, by thefe names, to the ideas that they ftood 
for in other men’s minds, as to their patterns and 
archetypes; and then indeed their ideas of thefe com- 
plex modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very 
apt (efpecially thofe that confifted of combinations 0 
many ‘fimple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to 
the ideas in other men’s minds, ufing the fame names ; 
though for this there be ufually a remedy at hand, 
which is to afk the meaning of any word we under- 
ftand not, of him that ufes it: it being as impoffible 
to know certainly what the words jealoufy and adul- 
tery (which I think anfwer My3p and 83) ftand for in 
another ‘man’s mind, with whom 1 would difcourfe 


about them; as it-was impoflible, in the beginning of 


language, to know what kinneah and niouph ftood for 
in another man’s mind, without explication, they be- 
ing voluntary figns in every one. 3 
: §. 46. Let us now alfo confider, after the 
naan fame manner, the names of fubftances in 
walindy _ their firft application. One of Adam’s 
children, roving in the mountains, lights 
on a glittering ‘fubftance which pleafes his eye; home 
he carries it to Adam, who, upon confideration of it 
finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 
and an exceeding great weight. Thefe, perhaps, at firft, 
are all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and ab- 
ftracting this complex idea, confifting of a fubftance 
having that peculiar bright yellownefs, and a weight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the 
name zahab, to denominate and mark all fubftances 
that have thefe fenfible qualities in them. It is evi- 
_ dent now that, in this cafe, Adam acts quite differently 
from what he did before in forming thofe ideas 0 


mixed modes, to which he gave the names ae 
~ an 
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and njouph. For there he puts ideas together, only 
by his own imagination, not taken from the exiftence ~ 
‘of any thing; and to them he gave names to denomi- 
nate all things that fhould happen to agree to thofe his 
abftract ideas, without confidering whether any fuch 
thing did exift or no; the ftandard there was of his 
own making. But in the forming his idea of this new 
fubftance, he takes the quite contrary courfe; here he 
has a ftandard made by nature; and therefore being 
to reprefent that to himfelf, by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is abfent, he puts in no fimple idea into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of 
from the thing itfelf. He’takes care that his idea be 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the name 
(hould ftand for an idea fo conformable. 

§. 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab 
by Adam, being quite different from any he had feen 
before, no-body, | think, will deny to be a diftinct 
{pecies, and to have its peculiar effence; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the fpecies, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that effence. But 
here it is plain, the effence, Adam made the name 
zahab ftand for, was nothing but a body hard, fhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifitive mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of thefe, as I 
may fay, fuperficial qualities, puts Adam on farther 
examination of this matter. He therefore knocks and 
beats it with flints, to fee what was difcoverable in the 
infide: He finds it yield to blows, but not eafily fepa- 
rate into pieces: he finds it will bend without break- 
ing, Is not now ductility to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the effence of the fpecies that 
name zahab ftands for? Farther trials difcover fufibi- 
lity and fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the fame rea- 
fon that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea fignified by the name zahab? If not, what 
reafon will there be fhown more for the one than the 
other? If thefe muft, then all the other properties, 
which any farther trials fhall difcover in this matter, 
ought by the fame reafon to make a part of the a 
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dients, of the complex idea, which the name. zahab 
Mtands for, and fo be the effence of the fpecies marked 
by that name. Which properties, becaufe they are 
enlefs, it is plain, that the idea made after this fafhion 
by this archetype, will be always inadequate. y 
“Their ideas §. 48. But this is notall, it would alfo fol- — 
Smperfed, _ low, that the names of fubftances would not 
and therefore only have (as in trath they have) but would 
Medreirs alfo be fuppofed to have, different fignifica- 
tions, as-ufed by different. men, which would very much 
cumber the ufe of language. For if every diftinct 
quality, that were difcovered in any matter by any one, 
were fuppofed to make a neceflary, part of the com- 
plex idea, fignified by the common name given it, it 
mutt follow, that men muft fuppofe the fame word 
to fignify different things in different men; fince they 
cannot doubt but different men may have difcovered 
feveral qualities in fubftances of the fame denomina~ 
tion, which others know nothing of. 
“"Ehiéecfare ‘A §. 49. To. avoid this. therefore, they 
fix: their fpe- _ have fuppofed a real effence belonging to- 
Cies, a real every fpecies, from which: thefe properties 
pics all How, and would have their name of 
24 the fpecies ftand for that. But they not 
having any idea of that real effence in fubftances, 
_and their words fignifying nothing but the ideas they 
have; that which is done by this attempt, is only to 
‘put the name or found in the place and ftead of the 
thing having that real effence, without knowing what 
the real effence is: and this is that which men do, 
when they fpeak of fpecies of things, as fuppofing 
them made by nature, and diftinguithed by real ef- 
fences. 7 : 
wae §. 50. For let us confider, when we af- 
spbhition i of firm, that all gold is fixed, either it means 
noufe. . that fixednefs is a part of the definition, 
| part of the nominal effence the word 
gold ftands for; and fo this affirmation, all gold is 
“fixed, contains nothing but the. fignification of the 
term gold. Or elfe it m¢ans, that fixednefs, not 
| being 
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Being a ‘part’ of the ‘definition of the gold, is a pro- 
erty of that {ubftance itfelf: in which cafe, it is 
plain, that the word gold ftands in the place of x 
fubftance, ’ having the real effence of a fpecies of 
things made by nature. In which way of fubftitu= 
Hon it has fo confufed and uncertain a fignification, 
that though this propofition, gold is fixed, be in that 
fenfe an affirmation of fomething real, yet it is a truth 
will always fail us in its particular application, and fo 
is of no real ufe nor certainty. For let it be ever 
fo true, that all gold, 1. e¢. all that has the real ef- 
fence of gold, is fixed, what ferves this for, whilft 
we know not in this fenfe what is or is not gold > 
For if we know not the real effence of gold, it is 
impoflible we fhould know what parcel of matter has 
that effence, and fo whether it be true gold or no. 
§..51. To conclude: what liberty Adam 
had at firft to make any complex ideas of Conclufion. 
mixed modes, by no other patterns but his . 
own thoughts, the fame have all men ever fince had. 
And the fame neceffity of conforming his ideas of 
fubftances to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impofe upon himfelf; the fame are all 
men ever fince under too. The fame liberty alfo that 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, the 
{ame has any one full (efpecially the beginners of lJan- 
_ guages, if we can imagine any fuch) but only with this 
difference, that in places where men in faciety have. 
already eftablifhed a language amongft them, the figni- 
fications of words are very warily and {paringly to be 
altered: becaufe men being furnifhed already with 
names for their ideas, and common ufe having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affeéted mif- 
application of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
e that hath new notions, will, perhaps, venture 
fometimes on the coining of new terms to exprefs 
them; but men think it a boldnefs, and it is uncertain 
whether common ufe. will ever make them pafs for 
current. But in communication with others, tt is ne- 
, ceflary, 
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ceffary, that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language ftand for to their known proper 
fignifications (which I have explained at large already) 
or elfe to make known that new fignification we ap 
ply them to, ° 
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